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Past II 

VIGNETTES FROM THE HISTORY OP THE 
WALAJAHI DYNASTY OP THE CARNATIC. 

The Rule op Nawab Muhammad Alt 
Walajahi — 1749 — 95. 

1. — ^The Nawab’s Early Difficulties. 

a — Military Operations 1752 — 54. 

In July 1752, Nawab Muhammad All fell out with the 
Mysoreans^. Major Lawrence and Clive both reported 
about the dispute that had arisen between Muhammad Ali 
and the Mysoreans, as the former would not give up Trichi- 
nopoly and its dependencies to the latter as the price of 
their help. The Mysoreans and the Marathas refused to 
march out from camp, and the Nawab could not join Law- 
rence in the proposed expedition to reduce Q-ingee, Chet- 
tupattu, Chingieput and Vellore. The Madras Council 
resolved, on the 29th June, O.S., that the English should 
not commit themselves to any precipitate action in the 
dispute which was “an affair of the utmost consequence,” 
but should request the Dalavai to send his vakil to Madras 
for negotiating for a settlement. Captain Dalton reijorted 
subsequently that Srirangam was, by agreement, delivered 
to the Mysoreans who were outwardly reconciled to the 
Nawab and that Murari Rao was not definitely on the 
English side, as he had a valvil at Pondicherry and fre- 
quently received letters from thence, and one of his 
captains had privately offered to desert to the English 
side, the moment his master joined the French. Dalton 
wrote later that Murari Rao was only designing to protract 
the war and to draw large sums from the Nawab as well 
as from the Mysoreans who suspected that the Nawab and 
the Maratha were both endeavouring to ruin them; and 
Murari Rao even threatened to join the Mysore general 
and to send a letter to Dupleix, promising to abide by any 
agreement that he should make with him (Consultation 
Minutes of 13th July) . Dalton later on disw vered a plot 
of the Mysoreans to get possession of the Trichinopoly 
fort by arming the French prisoners and even getting rid 
of him (Consultation Minutes of June 20th O.S.). 

(1) They daimed that Muhammad Ali had agreed to cede the fort and 
country of Trichinopoly to them, ai iKion as Chanda Sahib should be 
finished. 



On the 6th of April 1752, the seat of the Goveniment 
of the Presidency was transferred to Madras. Tlie most 
absorbing feature of the Madras administration was 
natm'ally the eventful struggle going on round Triehino- 
poly. For some time Muhammad Ali had naturally to 
himiour the Mysoreans, ilupleix was fully .dive to the 
critical situation that ai'ose out of the surrender of Jjaw 
and the death of Chanda Sahib. Even before these cala- 
mities occurred, he had written to Saundei's stating that 
he had been authorised by Salabat Jang to settle the alfains 
of the Carnatic by giving Trichinopoly to IVluhaminad Ali. 
Saunders waited for a day and wrote, after (!handa Sahib 
was dead, that “Indeed, as Chanda Sahib is dead, 1 can see 
no reason why it may not be easily acconiplished." But 
now Dupleix demanded the release of all politicai prison- 
ers, “as a preliminary to discussing terms,” and Saunders 
declined ; and hence the negotiations brol-ce down. Dupleix 
was stiffened by the knowledge that he vas to receive re- 
inforcements from Europe.2 

Burhanu’d-din writes that Dupleix wrote an arzdasM, 
saying that if Nawab Muhammad Ali should grant the 
jaghir of Gingee to the Erencli as it had already been 
bestowed on them by the Nizam, he would hand over other 
jaghirs to the Sarkar and be peaceful. Nawab Muhammad 


(2) (Dodwell; p. 69 j and Madras Consultation of August, 17, 1752.) 
The Centaur landed troops and chests of silver; and 300 soldiers were 
expected — Diarist’s entries for July 13th and 11th, pp. 138 and 141 
of the Diary, Vol. VIII). 

(3) (1) Riza Ali Khan under Dupleix ’s protection is lying in wait 
with the claim of authority over the Carnatic. 

(2) We have friendly relations with Nawab Asaf u ’d*Dawla Gha- 
Eiu’d-Din Khan Bahadur and our acceptance of the request of the 
French would create a suspicion that we are in league with Salabat 
Jang. This will caiu‘'> ‘disturbance in the building of confidence.' 

(3) It will become evident that we are going against the command 
ot the Sultan enjoining on as to expel the French. 

(/I N rpT- - covenant of M. Dupleix cannot be relied upon, for on a for- 
mer occasion he wrote a peace treaty seeking reconciliation, but, 
later, he joined with Hidayat Muhi>yu 'd-Din Khan and: broke the 
promise. 

(5) He claims equality with the English who are our old friends. 
He also hopes to get the gp^ant of the jagliir of the taluk of Chenji, 
just like the grant of jaghirs to the English. But my father had en- 
joined on me to help the English, to promote their interest and to 
ftxtei’mmate the French. In these circumstances how could the requests 
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Ali deemed that this would involve several difficult issues* 
and replied that he could not consent to such conditions.** 

Early in August rumours reached Pondictierrv of a 
difference between Muhammad Ali and the English about 
his refusal to give Tnchinopoly to the Mvsoreans and his 
demand for moneys which the English were reluctant to 
adeauce further. A iNTadras Consultation of 10th Aiigust 
1752 contained a resolution of the Council not to give the 
Mysoreans and Marathas anv hopes of English assistance ; 
hut a previous consultation had resolved that “we shall 
rather persuade Irm to it than ob.iect .... to prevent the 
Mvsore King’s being disgusted, it be hinted to him that 
when the Nal)ob is once settled in the Province, if he can 
be prevailed upon .... we shall have no objection." 

Muhammad Ali left Trichinopoly in charire of bi'g 
l)rother-in-law, Khayru’d-Din Khan, and some English 
troops und(*r Dalton, and started secretlvto join Lawrence. 
When Tiawrenc(! p roceeded to Madras, Major Kinneer who 
wanted to em\dat(' the feats of Clive, resolved to besiege 
Cingee Avith the approA-al of Saunders, but against the 
advice of Lawrence. Kinneer started with about 200 
Europeans and some sepovs, found the assault impossible, 
suffered severe loss at the hands of a bodA^ of French troons 
under Kerjean who had been despatched bv Dupleiv. and 
retreated in haste. This defeat of the English at Vihra- 
A^andi and the NeAwab’s flight to Tiruvannamalai roused 
the spirit of M. Dnpb'ix. T/aAvrence wanted to redeem 
this misfoidune; but Kawab Muhammad Ali was in a verv 
bad situation. The sepoys were troubling him for their 
pnAx the English Avould not advance him sufficient nioner'. 
and the Mvsore agent, Birhv A^'enVa Pao, vigorouslv 
pressed him for the cession of Trichinopolv to his master. 


of the wicTcod people he accept pkI? how could wisdom and intelligence 
ho lost relying on his duplicity ' 

(Taken from Burhan^s TusaJc-i-WaJajahi, Part H — pp. 131-132 
Translated by Dr. S. M. K. Nainar). 

(3a) Accordino to Eanga Pillai, Muhammad Ah was mfonned by Mr. 
Starko, tho now Gtovomor of Fort St. David, tliat strict orders had 
come from Fnrope not to interfere with the French and that he could 
do nothing for the Nawab who should write to Saunders at Madras. 
The Madias rouncil minutes of August 17, 1752, inform us that **th«’ 
President acquaints the Board that the Nawab, by his vakil, had 
made overtures of peace to Dupleix who refused to hearken to iwy 
terms until the French prisoners arc delivered up.** 



In addition to all these there was a misunderstandini? bet- 
ween the Nawab and his junior brother. In August, two 
nobles of Muhammad Ali came to Pondicherry (with the 
consent of the English) to negotiate with M. Dupleix, 
under his cowle of security and shown round its fortifi- 
cations. But M. Duplcix refused to talk of peace until 
the French prisoners were released. Then Lawrence 
marched against the Fj’encli on August 28; but they 
retired to Pondicherry and contented themselves with 
guarding their forts at Valudavur and Gingee. He then 
fell back on Bahiir. Kerjean, the Erencl^ commander, 
followed him. When he came very close to the English on 
the morning of September 6tb, Lawrence fell upon the 
French camp and captured the commander. Muhammad 
Ali was elated bv this victory which reduced the French to 
military inactivitv for the next six months. But he 'vrote 
another letter to M. Dupleix in smooth words, requesting 
his friendship. M. Dupleix replied pressing his original 
demand for the release of the prisoners. But Muhammad 
Ali would not consent. Only Kerjean who was badly 
wounded was allowed to return to Pondicherry. 

Muhammad Ah would not at all release the prisoners, 
nor even return the palanquins and dhoolies sent to fetch 
thein, but continued to protest through his messengers his 
readiness to be friends with Dupleix. 

All that Dupleix could do now was to make a great 
show of the parwana from the Emperor that was alleged 
to have been sent to him. According to Ananda Ranga 
Pillai, who gives a translation of the parwama, Dupleix 
was address^ therein as the Captain and Governor-Gene- 
ral Bahadur Zafar Jang and exhorted to continue “to 
regard Salabat Jang as a friend dear as your o^vn life and 
afford him all the help of which you are capable^ 


(4) A Madras Council Consultation (Tuesday, 19th Septr. 1752) 
mentions^ a letter from llapleix, enclosingr a copy of the alleged *Pad- 
sha^’I .Tifln' approving of whatever he had don© in favour of 
Salahat Jang and directing him to continue his assistanca Dupleix 
further offered to allow the English to compare the copy with the 
original. The Council resolved that they were of the opinion that the 
/arwan was spurious, ''because the advices they lately received from 
Bombay and other parts are so contrary,'^ and also because "it is 
eactremely different from the form and stile in which papers of this 
Wnd are umally wordedt ' ' 



When Muhammad Ali was encamped at ViUupuram, 
he received a letter from Nawab Salabat J ang in which he 
was congratulated for his continuous success, for the death 
of Chanda Sahib and for the dispersion of the “family of 
Nawayal who claimed th<^ Nizamat”. He was also held 
to have put Dupleix to shame in all his fights and to have 
done a great service to >fawat> Asafn’d-Daula Bahadur. 
All the while Dupleix could do nothing from the military 
point of view, though be sent out Europeans and sepoys 
as well as cannon and anunnnition to the Fi’cnch troops 
whi('h escaped to A] iyankupi)am from the enemy. He was 
eagerly expecting reinforcements from the Isle of France 
in order that he might begin operations again. 

Mubammad Ali noAv arranged that Clive should pro- 
ceed with his own general, Mir Mansur Ali Khan, to sub- 
due the places still in possession of the enemy on the coast. 
After hard fighting for three days the French garrison at 
Covelong, (w'hich had opened fire upon the troops of Clive 
and forced them to flee beyond the backwater, where they 
stood in fear of an attack from the French garrison at 
Chingleput) had to deliver up the fort to the English, 
w^hile Saint Q-ermain who advanced from Chingleput, not 
knownng that the fort had meanwhile surrendered to the 
English', was attacked and forced to flee.® 

Clive’s next achievement was the capture of Chingle- 
put which was then held to be a very strong fort. His 
advance on that fort, his raising a battery and sending for 
mortal's from Covelong to fire shells into the fort, which, 
according to Ananda Ranga Pillai, had sufficient provi- 
sions, powder and shot for a whole year, and the subse- 
quent surrender of St. Germain, its commandant, consti- 
tuted a most remarkable achievement. The historian 
Orme who was at Madras at that time and who had already 


(5) On their first attack on Covelonj? (Sadat Bandar) the English 
troops were repulsed and fled precipitately from a garden near the fort. 
They had to be broui^ht back by CJlive who was advancing with the 
rest of his force and who ^'obliged them, not without difficulty and 
even with violence, to rally and return with him to tiie garden. This 
fort had been built by Nawab AnwaruM-din Khan near the ruins of 
another fort that belonged to the Ostend Company; and the French 
had got possession of it in the beginning of 1750 by a stratagem. 

Ranga Pillai qouted a l<‘tter from one, Krishna Filial of Covelong, 
regarding the first flight of the English troops and the final surrender 
of M, Le Blanc and his bullying and extortion (entry for Sep. 20, 1752). 
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begun lo gather material for his groat work, received from 
Clive a personal account oC the operations roimd Covelong 
and Chiugleijut, wliieh the historian in his iisual manner 
“extended, embellished and incorporated in his work.” 
The original letter oC Clive found among the Orme Manus- 
cripts in the India Office and ])rinted bv Sir George Foi'- 
rest in his ‘Life of Lord < ’liv(‘’, ('Yol L pp. 214-15) is com- 
paratively modest and t(M-se and do(*s noi do hun full jus- 
tice according to Forresi®. 

Muhammad Ali planned to march to Arcot after mak- 
ing another attempt on Gingee and now dem.anded from 
Taoi Sahib of Wandiwash obedience and the payment of 
peshkash. Dupleix revived his negotiations with the 
Mysore Dalara/i and wilh Murari Rao. The conditions 
were that thcA’ should march together with their aTiny and 
attack and slay INIuhammad Ali; Murari Rao was to re- 
ceive two lakhs of rupees and an e(|ual sum when Muham- 
mad Ali should have been disposed of. The Mysoreans 
were to receive Trichinopoly, in retirni for which they 
were to pay 30 lakhs of i-upees. The French intrigues 
with these two had been going on foi- some time and were 
Imown to the English side."^ Tire immediate con.sequence 


(6) ''As in his fonnor cnmpaigns, he had been foremost in the charcro 
and fouffht in the thickest pre^s. Ho had at Ooveloii£r converted 
disaster into victory by the ha i dihood with which ho rallied his broken 
troops, and with 'oven violence^ oompollod the cowards to rotiirn to 
the fight.’’ (Forrest: 'The Life of Lord Olive’, Vol. I, pp. 215-lfi). 

Bnrhmm ’d-din thus sjiys* "Mil Mmi^^iir Ali Khan and Olive exer- 
ted themselves ni the woik appointed to them and by the grace of 
tlie One Oieat Oyreiier thev opened, thnt is, they bi ought under the 
control of tlu' Nawab, one after another Ra’ad'atbandar, Chingleirat and 
other places which had been under the authority of the French and 
their allies The good endeavours of Mir Madina Ali Khan, the naHb 
nf the suba of Areot, brightened the niirror of administration with 
the polish of success and subjugation of all the districts and places, 
and the collection of peshJcash.^* (Vol. II, page 138). 

Ananda Ranga Pdlai says that Dupleix by leller ordered the 
garrison at Cliingleput to surrender the foil to the English as there 
were only Carnatic sepoys who could not continue to resist for long. 
Roe also Fort Rt. George Letter to the Oireetois dated 3rd November, 
1752, para 3, (in Forrest’s Benaal and Madras Papers, Vol. II (1688 
-1757 V 

(7) The letter of Captain Dalton from Trichinopoly, riioorded in the 
Council Consultation of 17th August, shows that he had a suspicion 
that the ruler of Mysoie was carrying on a secret negotiaiiion with 
Dupleix. A later letter of Dalton ’s, quoted in the Counofil Consulta 
tion minutes of 24th August 1752, informs that the behaviour of the 
Mysore general and Murari Rao was so inconsistent and various, that 
it waa evidently calculated to conceal their real intentions. 



was that Murari Bao replied that he had given orders to 
the commander of the Maratha troops with Muhammad 
Ali Klian not to allow his horsemen to plunder the villages 
of Pondicherry, but to help the Fi encli pt'o^lc. Muham- 
mad Ali broke up his camp neai’ \\ luidiwash and marched 
back to Tiruvati, because, the Diaiist wrote, the Myso- 
reans, Murari Rao and the Maravar vere surrounding 
Trichinopoly in the hop*' of taking it.’-^ 

In October 1752, shice Taqi Sahib of Wan diwash con- 
tinued to he recalcitrant, his fori was attackc'd by Major 
Lawrence and the Nawab’s troops and could have been 
easily reduced ; but as the Nawab was badly in need of 
money, he accepted the offer o I' Ta<p Sahib to jiay a ransom. 
A small accident produced brisk firing for some time bet- 
ween the English anti the garrison in the fort. But the 
mistalve was explained, the troops were recalled, and Taqi 
Sahib paid down three lakhs of rupees the same day. 
Major Lawrence returned from Wandiwash to Tiruvati 
about the 10th of November; but the 1 roops could not be 
cantoned there on account of the hea\ y monsoon, and had 
to retire from that place to Fort St. David. Nawab Mu- 
hammad Ali resided for some time at Tiruvati whose cli- 
mate he found agreeabh'. I’aqi Sahib delayed in paying 
the covenanted sum, though he was excused and permitted 
to continue in his jaghir. The Nawab was anxious that 
Chettupattu should also be redu(*ed ; but though it was re- 
jiorted to be weakly held, Lawrence declined to attack it 
and returned to Tiruvati. 

One important by-path of developments that affected 
the fortunes of the Caraatic was the march of Ghaziu’d- 
din, Khan, the eldest son of Nizanm'l-Mulk, to Aurang- 
abad and even some distance to the south of it in November. 
The situation of Salabat Jang was faiily critical and 
Bussy’s anxiety was very great.' According to Ranga 
Pillai, we learn that when Ghaziu’d-din liad advanced 35 
kos on this side of the Naimada, Sayyad Tjashkar Khan 
was sent to Poona to treat with the Peshwat Dussy was ap- 
pointed to the charge of the killa at Hyderabad and urgent 
requisitions were sent to Pondicherry for soldiers, powder 

(7a) Eanga Pillai seiitentiously lemarks that the Nawab recent succes- 
ses, wei’e but ^Hho last flicker of tlie caurlle: aufl he must ‘^suffer 
for his treachery eveo us Chanda Sahib did^' (Entry for Octobear 10, 
1752). 



ii4i(i sW. On the eve of the poisoning of Ghaziu’d-din, 
Bussy regarded his situation as all but desperate.'^*’ News 
was received at Pondicherry on the 10th of November that 
Ghaziu’d-din Khan had been poisoned by his own cooks. 
Dupleix was overjoyed at this, but wanted to make sure 
of the fact from letters from Bussy and persons in the 
camp of Salabat Jang. 

According to Kasi Das Bukkanji’s gomastahs who 
sent word to Cuddaloi'e, we learn that when Salabat Jang 
heard of the death of his brother, he wrote to Muhammad 
Ali, confirming him in the suhah of Arcot and promised 
him a parwana of confirmation and other honours and also 
gave him the title of Anwaru’d-din Khan Bahadur.® 

Rumoui’s of all sorts of plans on the part of the Peshwa 
were rife at Pondicherry. It was also said that Balaji Rao, 
the Peshwa, insisted that Ghaziu’d-din Khan had granted 
him the Carnatic and desir('d that Salabat Jang should 


(7b) Dodwell quoting from Hamont and the Memowe of Biiss,y, 

(8) Ghaziu’d-din reached Burhanpur towards the end of August 1752, 

accompanied by Mulhar Rao Ilolkar and a few Maratha sardars. He 
received the support of the bulk of the IMughal nobility at Burhaupui 
and Aurangabad and met the Peshwa at tho latter place. He then 
marched from Aurangabad and Salabat Jang proceed^ some distance 
from Hyderabad towards Bidar. 

According to Burhanu ^d-din, Salabat Jangsent his own mother 
to Aurangabad where she was kindly l eceived by her step-son, Ghaziu- 
'd’din Khan. One day, she olfeied to prepaie, with her own hands, 
a salad of cucumber pickled in curds, for him and brought to him 
the salad mixed with poison, winch he took in unhesitatingly. The 
date of his death was the 16th October 1752. Kasi Das B^kanji's 
gomastahs sent word to Curdalore that he fell sick on tasting the food 
and died on the tliird day. Kincaid and Parasnis say, in their His- 
tory of the Maratha People (Vol. III. p. 16), that it was the mother 
of Nizam Ali that poisoned GhaziuM-din who died on the IGtli October. 
He was ^*an extremely reserved and godly man who spent Ms days 
in the company of theologians and his nights in vigil. ^ ^ He was the 
father of the notorious Imad-ul-Mulk. 

Wlien Salabat Jang had to fight with the Peshwa after the death 
of Ghaziu ^d-din, we learn of the victory secured by the Peshwa from 
$, letter of Visvas Rao Ballal dated 8-12-1752 {Selections from the 
peshwa Daftar, No. 20 *The Bhonsles of Nagpw 1717-1774^, Nos. 148 
) The Peshwa himself informed Nawab Muhammad Ali in 
a letter received by the latter in January 1753 of his victory, of tho 
starvation of the enemy camp and of the conclusion of peace through 
Bussy mediation. Ranga Pillai reports that there were two battles 
between the Peshwa and Salabat Jang. Balaji Rao^s letter to Nawab 
Muhammad’ Ali (received on 5th January, 1753) says that one of 
the terms of his victory at Bhalki was that both parties were to march 
jointly to take possession of the Carnatic and dispose of it as they 
^ould think fit (Becorda of Fort St. Oeorge-^uatry Oorrespon* 
dsnos of 1768— Military Department— No. 2^. 
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confirm the grant, proposing that he himself would be 
proceeding to settle it and that His yoimger brother, 
Raghunath Rao, and his cousin, Sadasiva Rao, were at 
Bidar with 30,000 horse on their way to the Carnatic. The 
Peshwa was also said to have written a letter to E’ratap 
Singh of Tanjore that he had acted wrongly in joining 
Muhammad Ali Khan and destroyuig Chanda Sahib and 
he should now make peace with Dupleix and try to “take 
off the head of Muliammad Ali Khan, the causer of the 
disturbances.” The months of January and February 
1753, were full of rumours of the expected advance of the 
Peshwa to the Carnatic ; it was feared by Dupleix that be 
might possibly intend to help the English and Muhammad 
Ali. 


The French came to an agreement with Murari Rao 
in 1752 by which Dupleix agreed to pay him a very'large 
sum every month. Dupleix asked Murari Rao to attack 
Mutabir Khan the killedar of Ranjangudi who had bet- 
rayed the French, giving him the promise of fifty per cent, 
of the booty that might be got out of the engagement. 
Murari Rao reached Pondicherry by the middle of Janu- 
ary 1753, with a body of 4,000 men and thence mai’ched 
together with 500 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, to attack, 
Tiruvati where Lawrence and the Nawab had encamped. 
The French and Murari Rao assailed Muhammad Ali’s 
army, and liesieged the small party left in Tiruvati fort. 
Lawrence had to retreat with 100 slain. This skirmish 
of 20th of January was, according to Martineau (Du^pleix 
et r I'nde Franca, ise, Vol. Ill, p. 3i7), neither a victory nor 
a defeat for either party. 

Dupleix was also planning in the summer of 1753, to 
get from Salabat Jang a lease of the Carnatic at the rate 
paid to the Nizam in Nawab Sadatullah’s time; i.e., at 12 
lakhs, besides 2 lakhs for darbar expenses, 3 lakhs for the 
Marathas and separate peshkash ar..ounts for Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore.®* He had pressed Bussy to go to Hyderabad 
when it was laimourc'd that Salabat Jang would grant a 
mnad to Muhammad Ali (Ranga Pallai’g. entry for 
June 21. 1753). The anti-French Sayyid T!^bkar Khan 
entered into a vigorous correspondence with Gov- 
ernor Saunders; and a letter from him received at 
Madras on 10th July 1753, tells us that the Nizam was 


(8a) Anwaru ^d-din liad paid the Nizam 35 lakhe of rupeea, 
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detemined to settle the affair of the Camattc and to 
“extirpate the enemy”; “a sclieme was on foot whereby 
they will meet their deserts”; and “in regal'd to the Presi- 
dent’s hint concerning assistance to be given to the lawful 
pei'son (]\1 uhammad Ali ) , Salabat Jang has the same thing 
in view, exhorting us to continue firm hi his interest, as we 
have already given instances of our duty. ’ The English 
agent at the Nizam’s coui't, Vasudeva Pandit, reported in 
August that the confidence which the Mughals placed in 
the French had now ceased. There were two subsequent 
engagements on the 8th and 1 6th of February. Through- 
out The month of March the French operations round Tiru- 
vati were dull. But'JMurari Rao contrived to capture Tiru- 
vendipuram, three miles west of Tiruppapulijoii', towards 
the end of the month. 

Dupleix had also been pursuing secret negotiations 
with Nanja Raja, of ivhich Captain Dalton had written to 
Madras. The discontent of the Mysore troops with 
Mohammad Ali was also fomented by Dupleix. The My- 
soreans conspired with some of the Nawab’s captains and 
made a snip rise attack on Trichinopoly in December when 
there were already 700 of their own men in the garrison 
of the fort. But they ref ired as soon as their camp was 
attacked in the night by Dalton. The English and the 
Nawab tuined out the Mysoreans who wio’e in the i'richi- 
nopoly fort and detained as a hostage Copal Raj, the 
junior brother of Nanja Raja, who commanded the troops. 

The situation in Trichinopoly was not at all satisfac- 
tory throughout 1753. Throughout March the French 
operations were dull, as noticed above. Muhammad Ali 
was in great difficulty for money and provisions and there- 
fore proceeded tc Cuddalore having put in a garrison at 
Tiruvati. On the 1st of April, Murari Rao and his bro- 
ther, Bhujanga Rao, advanced against Muhammad Ali 
and the English who were marching from Fort St. David, 
towards Tiruvati taking provisions with them. The 
Maratha horsemen made a dashing charge, threw the 
enemy into confusion and took their guns and provisions. 
Muhammad Ali and his Bakshi, Muhammad Abrar, were 


(8b) ^^Recoids of Fort St. George — ^T)iary and Consultation Boolt — 

li^Lilitar^ D^artment, 1753''— p. 117. 
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(bounded ; but Bhujanga Rao was killed ; while Murari Rao 
had his horse shot under him.** 

Muhammad Ali was unable to pay his troops and had 
to go to Trichinopoly as its garrison was disaffected and 
inclined to the side of the Mysoreans. When he advanced 


(9) The Diarist thus, remarks: — ''Others of Murari Bao's people were 

killed ; but the enemy lost mora Although our army retreated the 
Marathas fought gloriously. Th^ showed two or three times as much 
courage as they usually do, and our people disappointed them. ^ * This 
was the opinion of Dupleix who ordered a dress of honour and pre- 
sents to be sent to Murari Rao. It was hoped that the Marathas would 
cut oft completely all oommunication with Fort St David. Murari 
Bao complained of the failure of the French soldiers in camp to assist 
him and of their refusal to fight the enemy. He required guns, shot 
and powder of which a small quantity was sent. News came of con- 
tinuous skinniahmg near Tiruvati to which Muhammad Ali Khan had 
retired. Dupleix was so anxious to hear the news of his death, that 
the Diarist remarks, in his entry for 8th April 1753, that he promised 
to give 1,000 pagodas and an elephant to any one who would bring him 
the news of Muhammad Ali Khan^s death. But Murari Bao’s troops 
remained unpaid for two months; and no money was coming in, 
while Pondicherry had to pay three lakhs every month The chief 
disease, more serious than that of military inefficiency, was that of 
financial ruin. 

Orme testifies to the vigour of the charge of the Maratha cavalry 
on the English convoy which they followed from the vicinity of Fort 
St. David. He says that Bazin Row (Bhujanga Bao) was Murari 
Rao^s nephew, the same who came to Clivers assistance after the seige 
of Arcot. The day ended with Lawrence assaulting the French near 
Tiruvati, but giving up the attempt owing to the strength of the 
French worka 

The first three months of 1753 were ineffectually employed by 
Lawrence in bringing the enemy to a decisive engagement. His fai- 
lure to do so convinced him of the necessity of changing his plans. 
Dupleix ^8 plan was to approach Tiruvati and to expose it to two 
fires, from the west and the north, while communications should be in- 
terrupted from the side of Cuddalore; while other troops should operate 
on the south in the direction of Chidambaram and Bhuvanagiri. But 
Maissin, the new commander, though possessed of talent, would not 
listen to the suggestions of Dupleix. In the month of February, ht 
did not accomplish anything to injure the enemy. In March the 
situation was not modified either. Dupleix asked, in vain, Murari 
Rao and Maissin to co-operate. The English situation also became 
desperate owing to difliculti^ of revictualling; and they were reduced 
to severe distress towards the end of March. In the action that took 
place on the 1st of April, Lawrence was assailed by the French army, 
throe miles from Tiruvati and lost a part of his convoy. Murari Bao 
lost his brother. The English lost 53 soldiers. But Tiruvati conti- 
nued to resist; and the English were holding the country with their 
mobile detaclunents. Maissin and Murari Bew) lyere far from agree- 
ing with each other; and there was even a talk of abandoning every- 
thing and retreating to Valudavur. Lawrence left Tiruvati for Tri- 
chinopoly on the 22nd. Astruc was instructed to follow Lawreiioe while 
M^ssin should attaok the English in their limits of Ouddalore and 
raze the town and destroy the garden at Manjakuppam. Dupleix thus 
hoped to compel Lawrence to retrace his mar<* and leave Trichinopoly 
te Nanja Baja (Marhneau, JH, ch. 13). 
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to Chidambaram he was attacked by a body of Murari 
Rao’s horsemen, who dispersed his troops. There was 
some misunderstanding, according to the report of the 
Pondicheiry Diarist, between tiovemor Saimders and the 
Deputy Governor of h\)rt St. Djivid who was blamed for 
having allowed Shaikh Hasan, (who was a sepoy-captain 
on the French side and had taken a prominent part in the 
capture of Madras and of the Tiruvati fort in July 1750 
and had fallen a prisoner into English hands during the 
firet siege of Trichiinopoly) to make good his escjxpe from 
Fort St. David. The Diarist narrates, at great length, the 
story of Shaikh Hasan’s escape by concealing himself in a 
box in which his food was usually conveyed to him. 

His brother, Abdur Rahman, who had risen high in 
the service of the Nizam (and later went over to the 
Peshwa) got the latter to write to Muhannnad Ali urging 
his release.^® Sheikh Hasan had ambitions of hi s ovm and 
asked from Duplcix for the grant of the Arcot sul>{ili to 
himself instead of to Murtaza Ali Khan and was permitted 
to seize possession of Chettupattu which had been asigned 
to him. In May Murari Rao beat a body of English troops 
that sallied out of Tiruvati and soon aflerwjptls, Ijeing 
joined by Shaikh Hasan, succeeded in capturing the 
fort, which was ordered to be demolished. After this 
capture the French control over the Gingee coimt.y be- 
came effective. The Chidambaram pagoda was seized 
from Mudamiah, as well as the neighbouring killas. Mu- 
tabir Khan of Ranjangudi seized Eravasanallur and seve- 
ral other places ; but the English and Muhammad Ali did 
their bit of work. Their troops captured Tirupaci and 
slew its Amaldar, Muhammad Kamal, who was upholding 
French influence ; and Murtaza Ali could not take the Tiru- 
vannamalai fort; and on more than one occasion the 
troops had to retreat to Gingee. 

To go back to the operations round Trichinopoly: — 
The Mysore army had borne no part in the operations when 
the surrender and subsequent murder of Chanda Sahib 
occurred. His head was sent up as a trophy to Seringa- 
patam and hung up over the Mysore gate. Nanja Raja 
claimed Trichinopoly as we have seen; and Muhammad 


(10) Records of Fort St George — Country Correayondenoef Military 
Department, 1753, pp. 38-39. 



All was no longer able to conceal from the English his ille- 
gally foi-med agreement ; but he coolly declared that he had 
never intended t(j observe the com])act. At the same time 
he tried to deceive the Batavay will) fresh promises that 
he would deliver up the town in two months and made oA er 
to him the revenues of the islmid of Srii’angam and the 
adjacent region. Tin' i-esuli, was that the Mysorean int^^r- 
cepted su])plies to tlie Nawah’s garrison and the English 
troops, opened negotiations with Dupleix and tried 
his best to gain the fort by 1 ]-eachery.*“‘' But all his at- 
tempts were frustrated by the cleverness of Major iiaw- 
rence. 

Even in the previous October, Nanja Raja, the Mysore 
Dalavay, had recalled his paymaster from the camp of 
Muhammad Ali. In December th*^ IVIadras Council 
thought that it was imw time to dei-lare the Myso’^ean to 
be an open enemy. Captain Dalton made an assault on 
the Mysore camp under the north wall of Srirangain, but 
could not force an entry into the fortress temple ; and he 
retreated before an attack of the* klysore cavalry under 
Hari Singh. By the middle of Pobmary Nanja Baja 
wrote that as the Peshwa’s troops had began to advance 
against Mysore and as Devaraja, the chief Dalavay, had 
ordered him to return to his state, he intended to march 
towards Mysore immediately and desired that the French 
and Muraii should combine to prevent the Peshwa from 
further advancing into the IMysore country and promised 
the French the subah of Arcot, retaining for himself Tri- 
chinopoly if he should succeed^^. 


(10a) The English victory at Bahur checked the resolution of Nanja 
Raja of declaring oponly for the Ficncli. (Ormo: I, pp. 257 — 58). 

( 11 ) For a summary of the negotiations between Dupleix and Nanja 
Raja, see ]Miiitmeau, III, pp. 310 et seq. The quasi-rupture between 
Nanja Raja and Murari Rao on one si^^e and the English and Muham- 
mad Ali on the other, which began on the day after the capitulation 
of Law persisted. lAwrence had agreed, by a compromise, to allow 
Nanja Raja to remain under the walls of Trichinopoly, without par- 
ticipating in the military ojierations on this side. Perhaps the My- 
soreans had been conciliatory only with the idea of entering the place 
with a strong force when the English should Have gone away. Law- 
rence left Dalton wifcli a force sufficiently strong to repel an attack. 
But Nanja Raja did not attack. A plan that he devised, to enter 
the town by a treason, opened the eyes of the English to the disposition 
of then former allies. Lawrence wanted to profit by the uncertainty 
that still prevailed among themj the Council of Madras was of an- 
other opinion. Having at last learnt for certain that he would have 
fOitber Trichinopoly nor '^ndenmite en tenant lieu,’' Nanja Baja 
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In March there were no vigorous inovc^inents on the 
part of the Mysoreans. But, on the other side, there was 
no co-oijeration between C'aptain Dalton, the commander 
of the garrison and Khairu’d-din Klian, the killedar of the 
fort ; and provisions were becoming scarce. In April Mu- 
hammad Ali was prevented from advancing south of the 
Coleroon, by a body of Murari Rao ’s horse. A little later 
we hear that Muhammad Ali was pursued into the Tanjore 
country and that Murari Rao seiit reinfoi’cements to the 
Mysore camp. It was only towards the end of May that 
Muhammad Ali reached Trichinopoly by a stratagem and 
inflicted a defeat on Nanja Raja’s troops. Meanwhile, 
French troops had captured Chidambaram, Vriddhacha- 
lam and Kallakurichi and were enabled to control the 
entire region to the north of the Coleroon. 

In the middle of June the French were attacked and 
surprised in a night attack on their entrenchment at the 
French Rock. Nanja Raja was greatly irritated at this 
mishap, which is not referred to by Orme, and “must 
have been a very minor affair” according to Dodwell. 
Some days later, the French troops carried Khaludaimalai, 
about three miles from Trichinopoly ; and they were there- 
upon attacked by Ijawrence and the Nawab’s troops and 
had to flee to Nanja Raja’s camp, abandoning all their 
cannon. In July Nawab Muhammad Ali and Lawrence 
proceeded to Tanjore from whose ixder they obtained ab- 
out 1,000 horse, 5,000 foot and a lakh of rupees. They also 
made an alliance with the Tondaiman of Pudukottab, the 
Marava chief of Ramnad and others. Both Dupleix and 
Nanja Raja intrigued with Raja Pratap Singh of Tanjore 
and made him vacillate in his alliance with the English. 
They threatened that his country would be laid waste by 
Murari Rao’s horse and bribed the Raja’s chief minister, 
Sakkoji, who succeeded in procuring the dismissal of 


declared himself at the same time against the English and Muhammad 
Ali and made a brisk attack on thorn ni Srirangain (20th December). 
He could not maintain himself there, but two days afterwards, he 
attacked another English party commanded by Dalton himself, to 
the east of Trichinopoly, on the bank of the Kaveri. The English 
were forced, panic-stricken and with appreciable loss, to the gates 
of Trichinopoly. 

Nanja Raja, however, did not want to treat with Dupleix before 
knowing as to how he should act towards Muhammad Ali. On the 
7th Deoeniber Dupleix announced to the Mysore vakil that his mas 
lor eottidt have hii friendship whenever he wanted it 
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Manoji who was of service to the English and the Nawab. 
Pratap, Singh of Tan, ] ore was on the point of signing a 
treaty of alliance with the French when a signal defeat of 
the latter induced him to return back to his old alliance. 
In February 1753, I^ratap Singh recalled his cavalry from 
joining the English at Tiruvati. In May- June he was 
lissuaded by the Mysoreatis from supplying the English 
army at Trichinojioly with provisions. In July Mr. Palk, 
who was deputed to Tan j ore, prevailed on him to declare 
himself openly and to order his troops to join the English 
under Lawrence who proceeded to Tanjore from Kunnan- 
darkoil to which he had marched. 


The French commander, Astruc, quarrelled with 
Nanja Raja and re-crossed the C'oleroon under pretence 
of Dupleix having recalled him. He was superseded by 
Brenier who fared no better than himself. Early in 
A.ugust Nanja Raja’s troops captured some horses and 
cannon of Muhammad Ali. Nanja Raja wrote to Dupleix 
for reinforcements to encounter the combined forces of 
Muhammad Ali, Manoji and otheis. Dupleix was also 
seriously disconcerted by lack of money. On September 
21 , Lawrence got a noteworthy triumph over the French 
between the French Rock and the Sugar Loaf Rock. Law- 
rence, in a letter to the Madras Council written on the 
day of the victory, said that the French were superior in 
numbers both in foot and horse and were entrenched in 
their position and fortified with strong breastworks. 
Astruc was taken prisoner and Lawrence himself was 
wounded in the arm. La^vrence expected that the Mysore 
Dalavay wmuld now certainly give up the French cause. 
The French without tlu* Dalavay counted as nothing. The 
enemy crossed over to the island of Srirangam and were 
expected to retire soon beyond the Coleroon. The Dala- 
vay was expected to give up the French cause soon. 

In November, a party of the French under Mainville 
attempted a secret escalade upon the fort, with the possible 
connivance of the imprisoned Astnic. The attempt was 
made without the knowledge of Nanja Ra.ja or Murari 
Rao ; but when the French troops entered the gate after 
overcoming the pretended resistance of the sentries who 
had been bribed, they posted no troops, but overturned the 
guns on the rampart into the ditch. The gate was not 
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properly secured and the English contrived to have it shut 
and to seiz(> llie powder and shot of the French party and 
fired against tlie men on the ramparts. About 400 men 
were captured including 9 French officers. It was 
believed that the English and Muhamn)ad Ali must 
have laid a trap for the Fi-ench ; but the attempt proved to 
being very near a success.*^ When the news of the 
disaster reached Dupleix, he was drowned in the ocean 
of sorrow” ; and Pondicherry came to be “unlike itself and 
wrapped in darlmess.” The year 1753 thus closed with 
the deepest gloom prevail ii»g in Pondicherry and in the 
mind of Dupleix. 

It was also openly felt in Pondicherry that the situa- 
tion was veiy bad. European protests against the high- 
handedness of Dupleix increased. On the other hand, at 
Madi’as the complaint was frequently heard that the 
Nawab and the poligars were very dilatory in provisioning 
Trichinopoly. The iN’awab was not able to collect enough 
revenues to fulfil his contract and to pay the expenses of 
the English troops which amounted to nearly a lakh of 
rupees per month. It was feared that if the English did 
not bear all these burdens, the French would get bold of the 
Carnatic, though their troops behaved but ill in most of the 
engagements. Murari Rao’s men were among the best. 
The Nawab’s troops and the Mysoreans “took up much 
room but did nothing. ” Iffie Nawab was advised to make 
peace with all the (^ormtry powers. The Mysore vakil told 
the Governor that his master could not treat openly for an 
imderstanding with the English for fear of offending the 
French, while the Nawab insisted that he could also do 
nothing in camp and even empowered the Governor in 
Council to treat with the Mysore vakil. 


(12) Orme Mss, India, III, 20, contains a copy of letter from Lt. J. 

Harrison, dated 13th December, 1753, and containing a short account 
of the attempted escalade of the 27tli Nov,, with the number of pri- 
soners, killed etc., The Orm-e Collecficn of Mss., p. 285. Burhann’d- 
din attributes the initial treacheiy to an officer of Muhammad All 
and the credit of the victory to KhairuM-din Khan. He says that 
^Hhe lameTitAti(>ns of 472 Franks served as the musical instrument 
for their happy rejoicing.^' 

(13) ^‘The King of Mysore demands Trichinopoly; the Nawab wdl 

agree to anything but Hint. The Nawab certainly has no right to 
cede Trichinopoly, and it should not be done except of absolute neces- 
sity. The King would give very advantageous terms, indudiiig the 
repa 3 rment of thb Nawab ’s debt to the Company. Will do ever^hing 
possible to find a middle course, although the cession of Trichinopoly 
would probably not affect the Company's investment at Salem, as 



h— Preliminaries to and the Treat 1/ of Pondicherry. 


The English feared that even if peace could be made 
with the country powers, the reckoning with the Frendi 
would certainly be very difficult. The Nawab had em- 
poweT‘ed the Ooun(;il to treat with Dupleix and the Council 
had proposed tliat tlie basis of peace should h(‘ the r<-eogni- 
tion of Muhammad Ali as the Nawab and also the security 
of the ruler of Tanjorc. Dupleix replied to this that it 
would give all the advantages to the English and put for- 
ward a proposal for holding a conference. The Madras 
Council were doubtful of the sincerity of Dupleix ’s wishes 
for peace, suspected that the suggested conference was 
probably intended to create suspicion among the allies of 
Ihe Nawab and inquired of the French Governor in retnrll 
as to what his alternative proposals were. The English 
were,however.certain that Dupleix assuredly had managed 
to strengthen his position in spite of great odds, particu- 
larly in ^ance. They thus described what they considered 
to be the source of Dupleix ’s attitude : ‘ ‘ For the last thi-ee 
years Dupleix has been repeatedly brought very low, but 
has preferred any alternative to entering into a Treaty; 
the recruits he receives from Europe are doubled by the 
drafts he takes out of the French shipping. Six months 
ago his expenditure was believed to have amounted to 120 
lakhs ; and this seems to indicate that he is receiving sup- 
port from the State, and not merely from the Compariy. 
Moreover when he is grasping at the government of the 
country from (-ape Comorin to Point Palmyras, how can 
he be content to share in a free commerce with othet hh- 
tions"? - On the contrary, once he has secured the Carnatic, 
he will proceed to the conquest of other parts of India.” 
(Separate Despatch from Thomas Saunders etc., to the 
Company. Fort St. G-eorge, October 29, 1753, p. 212). 


tliat would make tho King as firm a friend to the English as an E««- 
tein Prince can l)e’\ (Dodwell: The Madras Despatches 1744 — 55: 
jK 212) See * The Idea of a treaty for India, drawn at the reqms^ of 
Lord Holdernesse in Jany.,1754'* (Orme Mbb. India IL in which 
Orme insists on 4 points for a stable peace. 
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We do not have any details of Nawab Mnhanimad 
Ali’s movements for 1754, except that Nanja Raja and 
Murari Rao were disheartened on account of successive 
defeats and were preparing to depart for their respective 
homes. Negotiations took place at Madras in January 
1754 between the English and the French. But the ('on- 
ference had to break up. Ananda Ranga Pillai’s Diary 
shows an extensive gap from December 8, 1753 to Septem- 
ber 8, 1754, due presumably to the entire disappearance 
of one volume of the original Mss. We are driven to 
rely upon the information contained in the records of the 
English and the French with respect to the projects for 
mutual accommodatioin. In the Project of an Agreement 
between the English and French East India Companies, 
delivered to Duvelaer, dated November 8, 1753,^^ we find 
the following : — 

1. Muhammad Ali Khan shall be recognised as the 
Nawab of Arcot by both the Companies. The French 
shall never support the cause of any rival either directly 
or indirectly, tlianda Sahib’s family must not be allowed 
to remain at Pondicherry or in any other French settle- 
ment. The Nawab shall protect the Companies in the 
possession of their territories 

2. The Viceroy of the Deccan, the Nawab of Arcot 
and the King of Tanjore shall be invited to accede to this 
agreement; and on the Nawab ’s doing so, all places in the 
province of Arcot in the possession of either (Company 
shall be restored to him, except their ancient possessions 
and the Poonaniallee coimtry, Villiyanallur and Valuda- 
vur (See article 4). 

3. The Bahur fort shall be pulled down and its terri- 
tory restored to the Moors. 

4. The French shall hold Pondicherry with its ancient 
territories and the districts of Villiyanallur and Valuda- 
vur and the English shall extend their territories in the 
Poonamallee country to the same degree as the French 
theirs round Pondicherry. 


(14) Public Despatches from Eng^land, Vol. 57, pp.303-308 (Copy 6 
pp.) ; also Military Despatches from England Vol. I, pp. 71-77 (Copy 
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It is also interesting to note here the Memorial of 
Observations on the English l*roject by the French Com- 
pany, Paris. February 4, 1754.^^ 

“The French Company are willuig to make sacrifices 
to secure peace on the Coromandel Coast, but cannot agree 
to the English project as it t»ntains provisions which in- 
jure the dignity of the French. They have been obliged 
therefore to draw up a new project. This memorial is 
intended to show the defects of the English project. I'he 
stipulation in the English i)roject, article 1, that neither 
Company should interfere in Moorish disputes, should 
form the basis of the agreement. Under aiUc^es 1 and 2 
of the English project, the Nawab of Arcot could prevent 
the Company’s forces being withdrawn into their territor- 
ies merely by refusing to accede ; and as the English con- 
trol the Na^^’^^b they would remain masters of peace or war 
in defiance of the treaty. The other stipulation in the 
articles that troops shall withdraw into their respective 
territories, is a very inconvenient course in as much as it 
uiAmlves an instantaneous surrtnder of all conquests vdth- 
out any assurance fi’om the Moorish Princes that they will 
accede to the treaty. The stipulation in article 3 causes 
much offence. Why should the French alone be asked to 
surrender their conquests to the Nawab, while the Nawab 
is not bound to surrender the prisoners and guns taken 
from them? This is an unheai-d of stipulation, and the 
French will certainly neither cease hostilities nor give up 
Cingee until the return of their prisoners and artillery is 
agreed to. The sti])ulations r<‘garding the use of good 
offices by the Engli.sh are unbecoitiing. As to article 5, 
regarding recognition of Muhammad Ali Khan as the 
Nawab of Ai-cot, this is diredly contrary to the principle 
of non-interference. It is the Viceroy of the Peecan or 
the Mughal Emperor, and not the (’ompanies, who should 
determine which Indian Prince is t>ie lawful Nawab of 
Arcot. Whatever the right may be possession is a clear 
matter. So the only Nawab which Companies as traders 
should recognize is the reigning Nawab. Consequently so 
long as Muhammad Ali Khan continues as Nawab the 
French will not attempt to I'evenge their wrongs upon him 
But in case he should be disjiossessed, neither Company 

(15) Public Despatches from England, Vol. 57, pp. 325*339. (CJopy 
of translation. 15 pp.) ; translation also in Military Despatches from 
England, Vol. I, pp. 87-101. 
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skiaj.1; attewpt to reinstate him. If the English insist on a 
oontiniuance of wax, the French would rather continue to 
fight Muhammad Ali Khan than any other prince on his 
behalf. If Muhammad Ali Khan were dispossessed, it 
WQuld BO doubt be advantageous to the French, but the 
English would find their advantage in escaping from a war 
which otherwise they would have to carry on against the 
French and all the Country Powers. The French Com- 
pany mean Muhammad Ali by the Nawab of Arcot, but 
his name should not occur in a treaty that is to be commu- 
nicated to other Country Powers. Similarly the name of 
Chanda Sahib should also be omitted. As a strong proof 
of their good disposition towards Muhanunad Ali they 
have agreed to surrender Gingee etc., and they cannot 
mahe ajiy more concessions. As regards the 10th article of 
the Bnghsh p)xoject. how far the French are anxious for 
peace may be clearly seen from the sacrifice they are ready 
to make in surrendering such important places as Masuli- 
patara and Divi Island to the Moors, in exclusion of all 
other European nations. But the French cannot admit 
the English claim to the Divi Island. No titles have ever 
been produced and the French hold a letter from the Gov- 
ernor of Madras to the Subahdar of the Deccan applying 
for a grant of it. The terms used regarding Masulipatarn 
in the English project are too obscure to pass. The French 
can make no further concessions for peace than the surren- 
der of these two places.” 

The following is the project of a convention between 
the English and the French East India Companies receiv- 
ed from Duvelaer:^® (February 12, 1754). 

1. The Coimtry Powers should be invited to ratify the 
convention. 

2. Both the Companies should renounce both now and 
in future any Moorish or Indian dignity which might 
give its officers authority over the possessions of the Coun- 
toy Fowers. 

3; The Nawab of the Carnatic should consent to treat 
the Companies impartially. 


(16)' Public Despatches from England, Vol. 57, 



4. Both the Oonipmiies should retain an equal extent 
of possessions. 

5. There was a st'cret and separate article attached to 
this proposal that in no case Ginj^ee should he evacuated 
till all French jnisoners and guns taken should haxe been 
given up. The English protested against the claim to the 
Northeni Sarkars and against the oiiiission ot (he names 
of Muhammad iVli and Chanda Sahib. 

The English observations on this project tell us that 
they could not admit the French proposal to retain a large 
territory round Masulipatam whose revenues would en- 
able them to crush their rivals, and also that the recession 
of ]\Iasuli]jatam alone would be nothing so long as the 
French held the country around. Unless the French are 
willing to confine themselves to their ancient limits, the war 
might as well go on. ^loreover, tin* intentional omission of 
the names of Muhammad Ali and Chanda Saliib thiuugh- 
out the project was explained in a frivolms manner in the 
project. 

To go back to the military movements: — The French 
relations with the country powers were not satisfactory 
for the greater part of the year 1754. Their negotiations 
with Mysore were specially so. When they advised Nanja 
Raja, the Mysore Dalavay, to return to his own state, 
he said that he would never leave Srirangam till he should 
have got hold of Trichinopoly. Godeheu was in a delicate 
situation. The Mysore* Ualavay ]>rotested that Godeheu 
liad agreed, without his knowledge, on the three months’ 
truce with the English and with Muhammad Ali, that the 
English troops were being gathered at Trichinopoly daily 
while the French troc»ps were being recalled. Godeheu 
assured him that the English could do him no injury dur- 
ing the truce” 

The truce was to have originally commenced from the 
11th October 1754. Major Lawrence wrote from his camp 
on October 6, that Salabat Jang had written to Muhammad 
Ali, assuring him that he would be confirmed as the Nawab 
of the Carnatic and had also sent another letter to the My- 
sore DalaA'ay with orders that he should return home and 

(17) The provisional treaty, ac^X)rdiiig to a Madras letter of October 
2C, 1755, saved the English from being cut off from Trichinopoly a^d 

the South by the French. 
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hot distrub the Nawab. Raiiga Pillai, the Diarist of Pon- 
dicherry, lamented that when Raza Sahib came to offer 
congratulations to Godeheu on his name-day, November 4, 
1754, he was received with a salute of 21 guns, an honour 
that implied that the Nawabs were still the rulers of the 
country and the French were only their servants. He wrote 
that ever since 1749-50, the French had been the virtual 
masters and the Arcot people had been under them, and 
now by treating Raza Sahib as though he was still Nawab 
and Master, Godeheu had cast away half the glory that the 
French had acquired. 

As for Nawab Muhammad Ali, he had, first of all, 
great trouble from Murari Rao. A Fort St. George Des- 
patch of November 10, 1754, says that the Nawab and the 
Rajah of Tanjore had made an agreement with Murari Rao 
that he should leave the French and go home for which 
Tanjore would pay him 3 lakhs and the Nawab would give 
him certain grants. The agi’eement was made some time 
back ; but Murari Rao was very dilatory in his retirement, 
marching only very slowly and raising colitribution.s on the 
way. He was, on the date of the Despatch, at Polur; and 
it was doubtful whether he would continue his further 
retirement. Murari Rao had offered to join the English 
for 1 J lakhs a month ; but this was more than they could 
afford. However, as the French owed him 9 lakhs and un- 
less the Mysoreans should find the money, the Maratha 
would not get reconciled with the French people. Murari 
wished that the English would guarantee his treaty with 
Muhammad Ali ; but “as Eastern princes make such terms 
in adversity as they never mean to observe in prosperity”, 
the Presidency held that they should try to avoid doing so. 

Murari Rao harried the villages on his march and 
carried off the cattle. Abdul Wahab Khan, a brother of 
Muhammad Ali, who was in charge of Arcot and the neigh- 
bouring country, was powerless to check the Maratha. 
Murari Rao complained to Godeheu that he had ordered 
his men not to touch French territory at all and had trusted 
in Dupleix’s words about the stipulated sum due to him. 

Nanja Raja himself advised Godeheu that he should 
have the Dutch and the Danes as mediators, when discuss- 
ing peace terms with the English and that he should pro- 
duce the parwanas given by Muzaffar Jang, Salabat Jang 



and Chanda Sahib, as against the grants to the English 
made by Nasir Jang and Ghaziu’d-din Khan, adding that 
“if you treat with the English without mediators, the 
matter will not be settled for centuries.” The despatch 
from Governor Saunders to the English Company, dated 
January 12, 1755, says tliat at fiist Godeheu declined to 
conchide any provisional treaty, saying he had advice from 
Prance, of April 10, that Lord Holdemesse had told the 
Duke of ]\rirepoix tliat no trcnty could be negotiated in 
India and that the (^)mpaTdes were issuing orders to that 
effect. Ijater, in ordei' to bring matters to a crisis, Saun- 
ders proposed a truce (dependent on a provisional treaty) 
to continue till orders were received from Europe ; and 
Palk and Vansittart were sent in a private capacity to 
fumish any necessary explanations and to require a posi- 
tive answer in three days. O’he ])r()])osa]s were accepted, 
and when digested into regular form, were sif?ned. The 
truce was proclaimed on the 1st of January 1755. “The 
main considerations for making a truce are the infinite su- 
periority of the French forces, their great influence with 
the coxmtry i>owers, and the impossibility of a mere trading 
company to bear all expenses of war. If war hab conti- 
nued, the French, by means of their cavalry, could have 
protected their own territoi ies and raided ours also ; where- 
as we might have lost our own districis in attem]jting to 
seize theirs. Further the revenues remaining in the 
Nawab’s power will probably enable him to reduce his 
debt. ’ ’ The conclusion of the truce was expected to revive 
the investments at Madras, Fort St. David and Salem and 
to increase the demand for imports from Europe. All 
troops except the necessary garrisons in the country forts 
could be called in and their batta stopped ; and the sepoys 
could be quartered in the Nawab’s territories at his ex- 
pense.^® 


(18) Dodwell — Calender of Vie Madras Drspatehes 1744^55: (pp. 

252-3). See also the Consultation of the Madras Council, dated 6^ 
December, 1754; the letters of Messrs. Palk and Vansittart to Saun- 
ders, dated 14th and 16th December, and the Consultation of the Coun- 
cil of the 22nd December (Diary and Consultation Book of 1754, Mali- 
tarjr Department). 



c — Military Operations on behalf of the Nawah — 1755-57. 

The more stable did the position of Muhammad TSJi 
beconoe, the more marked woj e the honours that were paid 
by the Pondicherry authorities to Chanda Sahib’s son. 
Godeheu wanted to treat the French Nawab as if he were 
a real power; and we learn fi om the Diarist that the Com- 
mission of the three (Councillors, with Bartlielein;, at their 
h(!ad, to whom the Croverno)’’s powers were entru.sted in 
the five week's of interrepuim betwe(‘n (xodeheu’s depai*- 
ture and the arrival of Duval de Leyi it, the new Dovernor, 
continued to ])ay honours to Raja Sahib which Ranga Pillai 
would not at all countenance. 

Letters received at Pondichi^rry in the previous week, 
i,e,, about the 18th of March, reported the capture of Ma- 
dura by Muhammad Ali and his intention to march his 
troops against the Setupati with the aid of the Raja of Tan- 
jore and the Tondaiman of Pudukottah, and the flight of 
Mandumiyan (or Mantimiyan — May ana?) to the Setupati 
and the imprisonment of his wife and family in the Madura 
fort. Madura was plundered by Muhammad Ali Khan’s 
people ; and when Dusaussaye remonstrated with the Eng- 
lish at the Trichiuopoly fort that they should not help 
Muhammad Ali Khan to capture Madm a and Tiun(welly 
or to attack the Setupati, they agreed to withdraw their 
troops within a week, but qmetly ordered their advance to 
Tinnevelly, as soon as they had sent the French comman- 
dant back to Srirangam. The Setupati now offered to 
submit to the Nawab and apologised for his conduct dui'- 
ing the war in siding with Chanda Sahib and even offered 
to cede two settlements on the sea-coast of his country op- 
posite to Ceylon, which would greatly facilitate the English 
communications with the Tinnevelly country; .-md Colonel 
Heron attacked the representative of Alam Khan the 
lieutenant of Chanda Sahib in the Madura country, in the 
fortress of Koilgudi, a strong pagoda situated about 8 
miles to the east of Madura, to which he fled for protection. 
Mir Sahib, the killedar of Eravasanallur (Elavanasur), 
negotiated secretly with Muhammad Ali for the lease of his 
fort, as from him, for a period of 10 or 12 years. 
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Nanja Raja, the Mysore Dalavay, persisted in his 
blundering endeavours to obtain possession of Trichino- 
poly till about the middle of April, when he left for Serin- 
gapatam by the positive injunction of his elder brother, 
Deva Raja, on account of a very serious domestic danger. 
When he departed, he left the French in possession of the 
island of Srirangam, the revenues of which had been for- 
mally given up by Nawab Muhammad Ali to the Mysorean. 

An expedition had, in the meanwhile, been undertaken 
under the command of Col. Heron into the Madura and 
'Piimevelly conntj ies, to collect the dues from the poligars. 
Heron was helped by the Marava chief of Ramnad with a 
i)odv of 3,000 men and several pieces of cannon under his 
In-other and with a free passage through his country. He 
promised to use his influence with the other poligars and 
pressed the English to build settlements in his dominions. 
This roused the hostility of the rulers of Tanjore and Pu- 
dukottah ; and Manoji, the Tanjore general, who had been 
personally affronted by the Marava, raised forces and 
threatened to march into the latter’s country. Under these 
circumstances, the English had to pacify the Tanjore Raja 
and the Tondainian, to break off all negotiations with the 
Marava chief and to insist that he should return all the dis- 
tricts that ho had taken illegally from the Raja of Tanjore 
and from the Nawab. 

Heron’s expedition to the south was questioned by 
the new French Governor, He Lejrrit, who had succeeded 
Godeheu, in the last week of ^farch, because it was held to 
be a breach of the ti-uce made with Godeheu, by which the 
southern districts were claimed by the French in virtue of 
various rights derived from Chanda Sahib and from the 
Dalavay of Mysore. The Mysoreans were even suspected 
to aim at the rendering of active assis*"nce to the rebellious 
poligars against the English. So, early in April, Heron 
was ordered to return to Trichinopoly without any delay. 
Prom which he was to send soon afterwards, two detach- 
ments to compel the poligars of that district to settle their 
accounts. Even when Heron had received the orders to 
return to Trichinopoly, he had turned aside, at the request 
of Mahfuz Khan, to attack Puli Tevar in his fort, as that 
poligar was the only one who had not yet sulwtnitted. But 
finding that he could not take that place even with the help 
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of heavy guns, Ilerwi returned to Madura, and subse- 
quently to Tiichinopoly, in June 1755, having lost a part 
of his baggage in a surprise attack by the Kallars in the 
Nattiun Pass. An official inquiry was held on Heron’s 
conduct. He was suspended from his seat on tin- Council 
and tried by a court martial. 

The Nawab, Muhammad Ali, entered Arcot in triumph 
with English troops as his escort, about the end of August ; 
but as the Arcot poligai's were in heavy arrears of tribute 
to him, he requested the English Government for military 
assistance and was urged, in r(‘tnrn, to tiunsAo- the man- 
agement of certain countries to the Company. The Nawab 
objected to this course on the ground of the loss of dignity 
that he would incur thereby. The Madras Select Commit- 
tee finally agreed to accept Ponneri and Pedipattu, where 
the Company’s fine cloths weia; woven and which were 
worth about 30,000 pagodas a year, on the same terms as 
Chingleput, in addition to orders for eight lakhs of rupees 
on the renters of the Arcot countries, payable in two instal- 
ments. The Nawab also piumised to settle the (’ompany’s 
share of the rent before he gave any cowle to the renters, 
many of whom were expected to he selected from the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Madras, and flnn efore amenable to the 
pressure of the English officials. The Nawab also pro- 
mised to give the English half the revenues of Madura and 
Tinnevelly, though nothing could be expected from them 
immediately on accfunt of the cost of the troops that were 
still in the field against the poligars of those regions ; while 
the other half of the amount of the tributes paid by all the 
poligars under him was to go to him. An English agent 
and Member of the Secret Committee, William Percival, 
was. to accompany the Nawab and be present at all his 
transactions with the poligars and their vakils and to re- 
ceive the Companv’s half of the tribute*. The Nawab ’s 
government was in an unsettled condition. Half the pro- 
vince was in French hands and several prominent kiledars 
claimed independence of the Nawab on one ground or an- 
other, the most notable among them being Murtaza Ali 
Khan of Vellore. 


Pigot showed much personal spite in the condemnation of Heron 
(Orme Mss. O. V, 28 I (1). 


( 19 ) 





About Murtaza Ali Khan, Governor Saunders wrote 
to the Company that he had “the address to murder two 
Nawabs and go unpunished, and was an artful dangerous 
man who could not be trusted, but should not be made into 
an enemy.” The Nawab’s condition was very distressing 
his debts were great and the English were his only help. 
For tlie sake of the Nawab’s revenues the English troops 
had to keep tlie field longer than was originally intended. 
The Southern Poligars who used to pay considerable sums 
as peshkash to Trichmopoly, first refused to pay their tri- 
butes, though they acknowledged that they held their 
fiefs by viidue of the Nawab’s farmmis. The English 
w(‘re caj'ef'ul to arrange that tlie triliutes should be paid to 
(’olonel Hei’on and to the Nawab’s representative jointly 
and slioukl be applied to the jiayment of his debts to the 
Company. 


The poligars of the Arcot country were indebted to the 
English Government and similar measures were needed to 
be taken with them. Abdul Wahab Khan, a brother of 
Muhairimad Ali. who was in charge of the Arcot country, 
applied for help in the collection of peshkash from the 
feudatorii's of his charge. But as he was suspected of ap- 
plying his collections for his own private use. Governor 
Pigot, who had succeeded Saunders in the middle of Janu- 
ary, resolved not to send him any help till the Nawab should 
come up from the south; and that woidd be only after the 
Madura expedition should be over. 


In addition to these troubles, tliere were frequent dis- 
putes owing to complaints made both by the French and by 
the Nawab, of villages liaving been seized illegally l'>y both 
sides after the suspension of arms. Saunders and Gode- 
heu had agreed to appoint commissaries for the purpose 
of arbitrating as to the disputed villages. The latter met 
early in February 1756, but the inquii ^ v/as protracted and 
the English suspected that the French seemed disposed to 
protract matters in order to keep possession, as long as 
possible, of vil lages that they had no right to. Soon after- 
wards, the Nawab proceeded towards Arcot escorted by 
English troops under Captain Polier and made a grand 
entry into Iris capital on August 21. A week laler he 
arrived at Madras, whi le a part, of the British troops stayed 
on behind at Arcot. He requested nrilitary assistance to 



Enforce his claims on the Arcot poligars ; and Major Kill- 
patrick was sent with a force to assist him. Even then 
Governor Pigot urged the Nawab to transfer the manage- 
ment of certain districts to the Company. The Nawab 
vigorously objected to this proposal, on the score of the loss 
of dignity that would ensue to him. But he agreed, to re- 
trench his expenses in order to pay off the Company’s 
debt®. 

One remarkable feature about Muhammad Ali ’s march 
to Arcot is noticed by Banga Pallai. The Nawab ’s troops 
never resorted to plunder on their march . Wherever they 
halted, they sent word of assurance to the local amaldar 
that they would not plunder the inhabitants, nor tread 
down their crops so that no complaint might afterwards be 
made; and “the people thereabout are saying that they 
have never before seen troops march so quietly and they 
are astonished at it. These troops are under complete 
discipline’’ (entry for Aug. 11, 1755.) 

Banga Pillai also notes the respect shown to Muham- 
mad Ali at Madras, his stay in Louis Madeiros’ Garden 


(20) Ab BfrecBBfBt wtm no»w arriTad at to the fonowing effect: ''The 
Oommittee finally agreed to accept the countries of Poneri and Pedi- 
patoo (where the Cojnpany^s fine cloths are made) which are worth 
about $6,000 pagodas a year on the same terms ae Chingleput, with 
orders for 8 lakhs of rupees on the renters of the Arcot countries, pay- 
able half in May and half in September, 1756; the rents of Pimeri 
and Pedipatoo for the current year are to go to the Nawab. In order 
to secure for the Company a proportionate share of the rents at which 
the Ajoot eoimtries may in future be let out, the Nawab has promised 
to report when any countries are about to be leased, so that the Com- 
pany’s share may be settled before the cowle is given; and, as much 
^ die Arcot countries is leased by the principel inhabitants of Mad- 
ras. by whom a great part of the 8 lakhs is to be paidi, expect 1K> get 
orders for a larger sum next year.” ''The Nawab has also pro- 
mised: — half the revenues of Madura and Tinnovelly (but he expects 
nothing at present owing to the cost of troops to subdiie the rebels) > and 
half the tribute nq.id by all the poligars under him. In order to make 
sure of aceumte iiiloimatdon about the siettlements made with the 
Arcot poligars, haVle appointed William Percival (a member of the 
Oommittee) to accompany the Nawab and be present at all transactions 
with the poligars or thdr vakils, and to receive the Company’s half 
of their tribOte. He will also ccmtrol the expenditure involved in the 
expedition. (Despatch from Pigot to the Secret Committee^ daked 
Pbrt St. George October 27, 1765). 

Prom this T)(*spatch we further learn that the government of the 
Nhwab* was very unsettled, for at least half the province of Arcot 
was in French hands and this fact diminished both his credit and re- 
venue; while several kileclars claimed to be independent of his control, 
the chief of them being, of course, Murtaza Ali Khan. 



(the present Government House Garden in Mount Road), 
and a display of fireworks and other entertaineinents in 
his honour. The Diarist also says that Muhammad Ali 
was to be given an allowance and desired to I'emain at Mad- 
ras, and that he was much dejected, as his amaJdars had 
been directed not to do any act of authority without orders 
from the English who had sent their own people to Arcot 
and other places. The Diarist heard at Pondicherry that 
Muhammad Ali had agi'eed to accept Rs. 240,000 from 
Yachama Nayak of Venkatagiri, two lakhs from the 
Damarla Poligar of Kalahasti, inclusive of darhar expen- 
ses, and a lakh and a half from the Raja of Karveti (or 
Bommarajapalayam) — all these sums haAmig to be paid at 
Madras by the sowcars. Also Murtaza Ali Khixn of Vel- 
lore had agreed to pay a lakli of rupees, and supply 500 
troopers and 200 horse. The killedar of Satghar had set- 
tled for Rs. 50,000. Mulianimad Ali was able to collect or 
settle these sums, without any complaint ; nobody could 
question his title ; and on December 7, the English flag at 
Arcot was replaced by that of the Nawab. The Fort was 
named Muhammad Nur (Muhammadpur) ; and the Nawab 
himself was to be henceforth called Umdat-ul-Mulk, Siraj- 
ud-Daula Bahadur Dilawar Jang (entries for December 
Gth and 19th). Ranga Pillai expressed a doubt whether 
the countries of the poligars were worth the amounts sti- 
pulated for them; but he admired the Nawab as “one who 
behaves calmly and discreetly, withoul precipitation,’’: 
and he attributed this assurance on the part of Muhaniniad 
Ali to the great power of the Marathas, to the Peshwa ’s 
victory over Salabat Jangajid JMurari Rao’s over-running 
the country of Adoni, as these factors helped much to 
strengthen the position of the Nawab. 

Thus the year 1755 closed with Muhammad Ali trium- 
phantly and securely settled at Arcot and his flag fl 3 dng in 
the place of the English flag not only at A rcot but (‘ven over 
the forts of Kaveripakkam and Timiri ; though he himself 
was prostrated by a severe illness, as a consequence of eat- 
ing fetel sent to him by the widow of Safdar Ali Khan of 
Vellore, according to the rumour recorded by the Diarist. 
Killpatrick finished the business of forcing Bangani 
Yachama Naik to obedience within a month and also the 
Raja of Karveti within an equally short, time. The Eng- 
lish army it turned to Arcot in January 1756: and the re- 
dueiiim of the minor poligai's was left to the Ni^iwab’q 
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countiy troops. Now Killpatrick marched on Vellore to- 
wards the end of J anuary. Governor Pigot who had sent 
him additional troops, now g-ot a letter of remonstrance 
from Do Leyrit, disputing the Nawab's claim of suzei-aiuty 
over Vellore and threat, (aiing to ■o])pose the English Gom- 
pany’s intervention in its affairs. The English captair’. 
\\HS even informed by the Select Committee at Madrar 
that, if the French should marcli to the help of INlurtaza 
Ali — information having been received that 300 French 
and 300 sepoys had left Pondicherry in the course of J anu 
ary 1756 — ^he might summon them to retire and if they re- 
fused, might proceed to attack them. Murtaza Ali’s 
vakil made oAcrtures with the English at Madi'as for an 
accommodation; and Robert Orme was sent to negotiate 
with him on account of his knowledge of the Muhammadan 
langiiage. The faujdar (Murtaza Ali) now agreed to pay 
one lakh of pagodas if the English troojis should retire; 
and the Select Committee at once; ratified and returned 
the agreement to him. Meanwhile, Orme’s arrival in- 
duced the faujdar to hope that better terms could be had 
and he thereupon refused lo fullil his agreement and w- 
fused to treat with anyone but Orme.^^ The faujdar would 
not listen to all to Oruie’s remonstrances; and the latter 
had to retura to Madras without having effected an under- 
standing; and all the while, a body of 700 Frenchmen and 
3,500 sepoys lay threateningly between Gingce and Chet- 
tupattu, some 35 miles fiom Vellore. 

In the Southern Carnatic, Mahfuz Khan who was the 
Nawab’s deputy, delayed the payment of his balance of 
over a lakh and a quarter of nipees on the pretext of very 
heavy expenses incurred by him in defending the country 
against the poligars. 

Muidaza Ali of Vellore, Nazir Muhammad Khan of 
Chettupattu and Abdul Rahman, Mir Sahib, of Elavanasur 
were the only chiefs wno remained practically indepen- 
dent of Nawab Muhammad Ali. Mir Sahib threatened 
to call in the French, if any troops should be sent against 
him. The English felt that it was not safe to attempt to 
reduce these chiefs so long as a French army was in their 


(21) A letter of Orme, dated MaiV/h iRt, 1756, describee how Murtaza 
Ali was tricked out of more tliaii 3 laklis of rupees by Dupleix and 

hoyf hiB own miscdoii to Vellore failed. (Orme Mss. 0, V. 17 (1104). 



neighbourhood. They advised the Nawab to make a gene- 
ral defensive alliance offered by the Nawab of Cuddapah. 
The English claiiried that, imder the pro\dsional treaty of 
1754, they wcTe entitled to assist Muhatnmad Ali to collect 
the tributes due from the i)oligars depimdent ou the Niza- 
mat (siibah) of Arcot. ^Jlic French contended that only 
the Nizam, Salabat Jang, could say properly who was the 
Nawab of Arcot. The French correspondence on the sub - 
ject is contaimxl in the Military Sundry Books of the Mad- 
ras Kecords. I)e Leyrit contended further that the truce 
of Godeheu was confined only to the (-arnatic and that, 
while the French w(U‘e at liberty to help Salabat Jang in 
the Deccan, the English might not, naturally in their turn, 
help Muhammad Ali in the south. The English naturally 
said that this argument would justify their miniediate in- 
terference in tl'.e Deccan as against Bussy. On this point 
hung the plans projected by th(> ]\ladras Council in consul- 
tation with the Btanbay Committee for an expedition into 
the Deccan to destroy French influenc*.** at Salabat Jang’s 
court.^ 

The Nawab realised more than he spent in the matter 
of the peshkash of the Arcot poligars. He consented to 
make advant'es of money for repairs to the country forts 
and hence the (Jtiinpany was freed from such expenses. 
The Arcot country remained quiet for the time and the 
Nawab planned to send the newly entertained horse and 
foot to Madura and Tiimevelly wher(' the siurgion was 
still troublesome. For the current year 1755-56, the Nawab 
gave these two districts to the Company as he was not able 
to discharge his promises in full. Tinnevelly was rented 
to Titarappa Mudali for 3 years at an average of 12 lakhs 
of pagodas, hal f of which was to be paid to Company. 

In May and dime 1756 while the Company were try- 
ing to let out the Madura countr. .,lso, news came of the 
request of Salabat Jang who had dismissed Bussy, for 
.ossistance from the English. Subsequently news arrived 
of the revolution in Bengal. Killpatrick was sent over to 


(22) The French bused all their pretentions on Salabat Jang^s right 

to the suhahdari of the Deccan, but he was supported by nothing b^ut 
French arms. This right was not admissible, as the English held, 
in the face of the fact that, on Nasir Jang's death the Mughal emperor 
had appointed Ghaziu ^d-din Khan and then his son, Shahabu ^d din 
Khan as the supahdar. 
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Bengal about the middle of July; while the French sent a 
body of trooi)r. under Law, by way of Masulipatam, to join 
Bussy at Hyderabad where he was resisting Salabat Jang. 

The greater part of the English troops remained at 
Areot until the Bengal e xpedition was prepared. The 
French aimy likewise retired from the neighbourhood of 
Areot to Gingee and Pondicherry. Mahfuz Khan com- 
plained that the poligars of Tinnevelly were becoming re- 
bellious and a body of sepoys under the redoubtable Sepoy- 
Oaptain, Yusuf Khan, was sent to assist him. Yusuf 
Khan was successful, but could not be recalled owing to 
the suspicious conduct of Mahfuz Khan, who stopped at 
Madura, turned out the Company’s sepoys from its foit 
and admitted a partisan of its old governor Mayana. 
Mahfuz Khan ptit forward some pretext justifjung his 
action; and Captain Caiilaud the British Commandant at 
Trichinopoly, was authorised to pay 2 lakhs towards the 
arrears of his discharged troops and to see that the fort of 
Madura was given into the charge of Yusuf Khan and that 
Mahfuz Khan accompanied these troops to Trichinopoly. 

A Despatch from the Madras Council to the Seiect 
Committee of the Directors informs us that the coimtries 
mortgaged in the Areot Pro\'ince were let out for rent by 
the Company and comprehended Chinglepet, Covelong, 
Manimangalam and the Seven Maganams. It was feared 
that the amount payable by Titarappa Mudali would be 
swallowed up by the half share to bo paid to the Nawab 
and by the payment of the sepoys imder Mahfuz Khan and 
Yusuf Khan. Madura could not as yet be rented owing 
to the disturbed condition that prevailed in it, conseq\ient 
on the rowdiness of the di scharged troops of Mahfuz Khan. 
The English could not do anything openlv against Mah- 
fuz, “out of consideration' for the Nawab.” 

The above Despatch gives us a clear view of the extent 
of the Nawab ’s indebtedness to the Company at the end of 
April 1756 and a survey of the debt situation.^ 


23) d Note on the Nawah*s Debts On April 30, 1756, the Nawab ’b 
debt nmounted , to 13,71,006 Paftfl. ; subsequent receipts have reduced 
it to Paff. 12,10,728. This is only 30,000 less than what it was on April 
1754. *'On the average of the last six months, the expenses cliarged 

to the Nawab ^8 account amount to 2,00,000 Paga per annum. The 
receipts from tiie mortgaged countriee, the Tirupati rente, and the S 
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THe Nawab did not stir out of Arcot during the greater 
part of the year 1756. Murtaza Ali Khan desired that the 


lakhs assignment from the Arcot countries will amount to 3,50,000 
Pags. Thus the Nawab’s debt will be reduced by 1,50,000 Pags. 
every year, provided that no army has to take the fieli The Com- 
mittee will do their beet to secure the most speedy repaymenlt' to the 
Company of the Nawab’s debt 

But by April 17^7, the Nawab\s debt had fallen only by a small 
margin to a little loss than 12 lakhs of pagodas. Even this small de- 
crease was possible by his paying assignment in full, bv the full re- 
ceipt of the rents of Tiiupati and of the mortgaged countries of Cove- 
long, Manimangalam, Clnngleput and the Seven Maganams, by a remit- 
tance from Titarappa Mudai and by the absence of troope from the 
held. 

The year 1757-58 (Fasli) was expected to be worse, as the Nellore 
revenues had been lost and the second half of the Nawab’s assign- 
ment was 7‘educoid by the payment of lakhs to the Marathas. Nearly 
two lakhs had to be paid to Mahfuz Khan 's people at Madura. Yusuf 
Khan at Madura was to collect as much revenue as would pay iifF the 
debt and maintain his troops 

On account of these factors, the Nawab^s debts had increased 
over the previous year, by nearly 77,000 pagodas; and it stood at 
1268,462 pagodas on 30th April 1758. The increase was due to the 
cost of maintaining garrisons and to Adlercorn's campaign There 
was no appreciable diminution of the Nawab’s Assignment of 8 lakhs 
which fetched! only below 7 lakhs. The Nawab proposed in April 
1758 to provide about 2 lakhs of rupees by orders on the renters and 
over a lakh in grain at Trichinopoly. His amaldars could only pay 
about Rs. 40,000; they declared that the Nawab had already borrowed 
^ lakhs from them in return for orders on them. 

The situation was as follows: — 

Rents of the countries mortgaged by the Nawab . . 7,00,004 

Bents of the countries in the Nawab hands . . 12,71,712 

Bents of the countries, not possessed by the French, 
but so unsettled as to produce an excess of ex- 

B.S. 

penses over revenues . . 16,60,676 

Total . . 36,32,392 

The Nawab represented that when he promised 8 lakhs to the 
Company three years back, his revenues were 17 lakhs, and now that 
they were redue^ to about 12 lakhs, he could not pay more than 3 
lakhs. He had been, however, persuaded to assign] 5 lakhs out of 
the Arcot revenues and to proceed to Trichinopoly and take over the 
management of the southern districts, from the revenues of which 
he promised a reasonable assignment. Mahfuz Khan in Tinnevelly 
and Najibu’l-lah Khan in Nellore were me two troublesome factors, 
besides the poligars. 

The field expenses of the camjmigns since the beginning of 1758 
were placed to the Nawab account, because * * althou^ occasioned by 
th(‘ war between England and France, tliey were to be considered as 
‘ ‘ incurred for the defence of the Carnatic ’ ^ and * ‘ therefore the Carna- 
tic should be responsible,'’ and it was reported to the Directors, was 
* * the true meaning of the Nabob 's account on your books. ' ' 

The Nawab 's debts stood, in July 1759 after the siege of Madras 
was over, higher than ever. ^*The march of Yusuf Khan with all his 
Indian troops, including some of the Tanjore and the Tondaiman for- 
ces. and Caillaud's march with the other party of Tanjore horse in- 
creased our expenditure; but their services, when joined by Preston 



English Company should get him and his successors per 
manently exempted fi"om all tribute s to the Nawab and re- 
cognised in his independent status. Though the Madras 
Council felt that his demands were unreasonable, they did 
not care to rouse unrest among the poligai s, but remained 
in ostensible friendship with Murtaza Ali and also with 
the refractory killedars of Chettupattu and Elavanasur. 
All the bills turnished by Murtaza Ali could realise only 
a lakh of rupees. The Mysore;ms were approached for the 
I'ecovery of the Company’s debts, but no public advances 
could be made to them for fear of alarming the Nawab. 

The further operations of 1756 and the situation at the 
end of that year are briefly summarised below : The Eng- 
lish established an alliance with Balaji Rao Peshwa who 
was then engaged in his Kainat ak expedition and promis- 
ed to send a detachment to his camp to be maintained at 
his expense. No reply was received from Balaji Rao till 
September. Then he wrote that as he had settled the 
affair of Savanur, he did not need the British troops at 
once, but he would visit the (lamatie after the monsoon, 
when he desired that the I’l'quired body of troops should be 
ready to join him. At the same time, the Madias Council 
attempted to negotiate a treaty with the King of Mysore 
for the recovery of the Company’s debts. But Mysoia 
had been bled twice by the Marathas and once by Salabat 
Jang and was moreover tom by civil war. A correspon- 
dence was however kept up with it through Orme. A 
friendly correspondence was also kept ipi with the Nawah 
of Cuddapah. 

The disputes between the English and the French 
over the taluk of Kanmgnzhi and the villages of the 
neighbourhood continued. Be Leyrit, however suspended 


from the Chin^leput gajrison, were so essentiaJ in distrsTiting the 
enemy from the siege (of Madras) that the eoat was fully justified” 
(Madraa Despatch of July 28, 1759). 

Madura and Tinnevelly were rentexl to Yusuf Khan for one year 
from July 1759 for 5 lakhs of rupees. With reduction of th^ poli- 
gars these two district's would be worth twice much. Other districts 
were worth n,e>arjy lakhs, of which Tirupati would fetch 2i lakhs. 
Tiruppassur 2 lakhs, Conieevaram li lakhs, Chiuglepiit 1 lakh, and 
Nellore, a little over 1 lakh. Any increase of revmues was depen- 
dent on the expulsion of the French from the forts and districts un 
der their occupation, 
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the fortifying of Porto Novo and Villi yanallur on receiv- 
ing the English complaint ; but he would not demolish what 
had already been built. 

On November 12, 1756, news was received of the de- 
claration of war with France and it was immediately com- 
municated to all the gari-isons in Bengal. The Madras 
(Toverninent, when it sent Clive to Bengal, had reserved the 
power to recall him in the event of a war with Prance. This 
was necessary in view of the danger' of the English situa- 
tion in the Pr-esidency. At the end of the year 1756, it was 
felt that the noi’thern settlements were under the grave 
risk of being lost and the possessions in Arcot were barely 
defensible. Madura was actually possessed and Tinne- 
velly was threatened by the rebels. Towards the end of 
October', Bussy and Law went to the Northern Circars; 
but the English factory at Vizagapatam was then protect- 
ed by a warship in the roads and it was thought that the 
French ndght not attack the northern settlements at all, 
lest the English should attempt reprisals and prevent 
them fi'om collecting their revenues as usual. The Nawab 
again wanted that the English should attack the killedars 
of t 'hettrurattu, Elavanasiu', etc. But nothmg was done lest 
the French might come into the field with equal forces. 
Mahfuz Khan was again tr oublesome and (hillaud was 
ordered to march to Vadura to under take the Sisijpiuan 
task of bringing him roimd; while Orine’s secret negotia- 
tions with Mysoi'e did not produce any results. Mean- 
while, the strengthening of the walls and bastions of Fort 
St. George went on. Colonel Forde, with about 100 Euro- 
peans and 300 sepoys, went to a.ssist the Nawab ’s army to 
expel Najibu’l-lah Khain, a brother of the Nawab and dre 
I'enter of Nellor who had refused to pay his rents. 

News came that a body of Fi'enchmen wei'e advancing 
to attack the killedar of Elavanasur, because of his devasta- 
tion of French territory. The killedar was killed in action 
subsequently, and his brother abandoned the fort into the 
hands of the French. The Madras Council were warned 
that the French disputes over Elavanasur, Udayaiqrala- 
yem etc.^, were only be utilised as a justification for a sud- 
den attack on Trichinopoly and they ordered Caillaud to 
return immediately from Madura to his head-quarters at 
Trichinopoly. About the middle of Iilay, 1757, the French 
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Captain, D ’Auteuil, secured a sum of money from the poll- 
gar of Udayarpalayam and suddenly moved on Trichino- 
poly, and took his post at Worriyur. It was rmnoured 
that about 300 of tte French troops with him were plan- 
ning to j oin the rebels at Madura. The English thereupon 
determined to send every available reinforcement to Tri- 
chinopoly and to engage them anywhere. ( 'aillaud failed 
to secure Madura by an attempt at escalade that he made 
on it. Forde who had been in occupation of Nell ore, joined 
Adlercom who was sent to reduce the French strongholds 
to the south, with the help of the troops of the Nawab and 
of the killedar of Chettupattu. 



(d) The Marathas in the ('arnatic 


In the beginning of April 1756, the P(!shwa was en- 
camped with a large army near Seringapatam and had ta- 
ken possession of the country as far as Kolai* and also seiz- 
ed the fort of Sira. The Marathas now demanded chauth 
from the Nawab of Ouddapah and when he resisted them, 
they attacked his fort, slew him and occupied his country. 
Balwant Rao Mehendale was reported by Anmida Ranga 
Pillai to have advanced to the Kadappanattam forest 
near Vellore, about 35 miles to the south-west of Chittoor 
and at the head of the Talapolla Ghat. Balwant Rao was 
m general charge of the Maratha operations over all the 
country from Puddapah to Bednore. He was assisted by 
Murari Rao and opposed by all the Pathan Nawabs who 
proposed that all of them should combine in an alliance 
with the English, with the Nawab of Arcot and with the 
Mysoreans, not only to oppose the Marathas at this crisis, 
but to prevent all Maratha incursions to the south of the 
Krishna, in the future. In this Murari Rao now took the 
lead ; and both he and the Nawab of Cuddapah now offered 
to march against Balwant Rao at Kadappanattam if the 
English troops would join them at that, place. But the 
Madras Govoniment could spare no troops and, ‘iccoi'ding 
to the Diarist, was in reality as much afraid of them, as 
they were of the Marathas entering the Province. 


Arcot was stuck with consternation by the arrival of 
the Marathas at Kadappanattam. Nawab Muhammad 
Ali, apprehending the incursions of some of the parties in- 
to its neighbourhood, sent the women and children of his 
family to Madras for safety. The Nawab of Cuddapah 
who marched against Balwant Rao with five or six thou- 
sand horse, could not do anything. According to Orrae, 
Cuddapah surrendered to the Marathas after a struggle, 
on the 15th of July 1757 ; while a strong detachment of 
their troops invested Ambxir from which they levied con- 
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tributions, and scoured the valley of Vaniyambadj, quite 
upto the gates of Vellore. 

Balaji Rao Pesliwa at first dertianded four lakhs from 
the Nawab and finally reduced his demand to 2^ lakhs, half 
of which was to be paid {vt once and the other half in a 
niontli. Amrit Rao, the Maratlia agent, negotiated with 
the Nawab and was invited to Madras accompajiied by the 
latter. The Maratha agent said that the French had 
offered 4 lakhs for their assistance. But it was not likel.y, 
Amrit Rao saw that the English merely wanted to gain 
time till news fi'om Eiu'ope should reach them as to the out- 
break of war with France and strongly protested against 
the evasion and procrastination. Finally, it was agreed 
that 3,000 Maratha horse should join the English at Con- 
jeevaram and proceeded with them to attack the French 
army. Murtaza Ali Khan also received Amrit Rao before 
the latter went t o Arcot. Amrit Rao proceeded to M adras 
whose merchants became greatly afraid that the disaster 
of 1746 would befall them again and consequently sent 
away their goods to Ihdicat and other places for safety. 
At that time the h'rench controlled the whole coast from 
Ganjam to Masulipatam, and they seianed likely to succeed 
in getting control over Nellore also, as they were in alli- 
ance with Najiliullah Khan, its governor. The Ergiish 
were very much afraid because the Khan had already given 
the French the trading ports of Ramtipatnam and Krish- 
napatnarn on his coast. The whole situation was now so un- 
certain that Ranga Pillai, the Diarist, thus remarked on 
the plight of Muhammad Ali : “I conclude from this ag- 
reement of Muliammad Ali Khan with Amrit Rao and his 
departure that he is like a betel-nut in a nut-cutter, for 
about 15,000 of the Nana’s (Peshwa’s) horse are at Sat- 
ghar, Amrit Rao is near at hand with 1,000 more, and the 
French army is close by, engaging the English, lie there- 
fore, thinking that %ere would be danger in resistance, 
sent his wives and family to Madras and Mylapore, and 
himself entered into this agreement in order to escape. I 
do not think that he is sincere.” 

The English Council at Madras felt that the best me- 
thod of checking the French progress would be an 
alliance with the Mai'athas, according to the Company’s 
plan of 1755. Pondicherry became stronger by at least 



] ,000 men from the arrival of a French squadron, early in 
October; and the French had now nearly 3,000 European 
tioops as ae:ainst the 1,700 of the English, exclusive of 
Bussy ’s forces. This superioritv of the French compelled 
the English to recall their troops to Madras and to concen- 
fratc on Trichniopoly m the south. The INladras fortifi- 
cations were now jjushed aiuicc' ; mid those of Fort St. Da- 
vid were also vigorously finished, while Devikottai was 
strengthened. The other strongholds, Arcot, Chingleput 
and Kai'ungiizhi were in a go<id condition. 

The arrival of the Chevalier de Soiipire al Pondi- 
cherry, with the Regiment of Lorraine and a company of 
artillery, in September 1757, started jireparations for a 
ncAv campaign. The Nawab’s position was, however, very 
difficult. The Pondicherry Diarist tells us that Div/an 
Sanipat Rai who was not a persona grain with his master, 
'vas seized a.nd inqirisoned by the English at IMadras and 
sent to Arcot on the ground of his intrigues with Mahfuz 
Khan and Najibnllah Khan. Orme informs us that the 
Nawab h'ft the government of Arcot, when the French 
troops appi‘oached it in September, in the hands of his 
brother .Midul Wahab who was to be assisted by Sampat 
Rai and Abrar Khan, the Bakshi. The confusion in Ar- 
cot was then so gr(>at that almost everybody was suspected 
of treason; and evim Abdul Wahab was not immime from 
suspicions of disloyalty; and a party of sepoys seized 
actually Sampat Rai and put him in confinement. It was 
not until a few days had passed that the English could at 
all restore to Muhammad Ali his peace of mind ; but Abdul 
Wahab Khan, who had retired to Chittoor in like fear of 
injury to himself from the other disloyal chiefs, refused 
to return, began to enlist troops and coi-responded with the 
.Marathas. 


The situation in the south was equally bad. Caillaud 
evacuate d JMadura. leaving Yusuf Khan there; and i^ was 
feared that TVIahfuz Khan and Haidar Ali with whom he 
had been i ntriguing might get forcible possession of Madu- 
ra. The French began the campaign with an advance 
against Chettu])attu, which they captured only after great 
loss. Al the end of 1757, the situalion was fairly bright 
for the French who occupied Tirnvannamalai and who 
eagerly expected the arrival of a big armament under 
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Count de Lally. But, in reality, there was no cooperation 
between S<»u])ir(' and the French Governor, De Leyiit. 

In February 1758, an attempt was made by the French 
at a demonstration afiiainst Fort St. David. But shortly 
before this incideni, tliere had occurred a set-back to the 
fortunes of the l^lar-athas. Tin- neAv Kawab of Cuddapah, 
who succeeded after the death of his predecessor in battle 
and who was also, by name, Abdul Nabi Khan, entrenched 
himself at Siddliout and defied Balwant Rao, who had 
to send a vakil to nej^otiate with him. Thou}>h Balwant 
Rao had harried the estates of the polif^ars of Kalahasti 
and Venkatagiri and himself appeared before Nellore, he 
had to come to an agreement with Abdul Nabi Khan, and 
to be conteni only with a share of the Cuddapah Nawab- 
ship. Minfaza Ali was helped by the troops of Abdul 
Wahab and bv the Marathas under Amrit Rao. But in 
an assault on Tinippattur, Amrit Rao was killed and this 
was a great misfortune for the Marathas. Abdul Wahab 
Khan claimed that he had received a grant of the Arcot 
subah for himself, and that he would be able to capture 
Arcot with French help and wrote to (hat etfect to Pondi- 
cherry; he further said that he desired to receive the same 
treatment as had been given to Cfiianda Sahib formerly. 
But the French were expecting Daily’s reinforcements and 
King Louis NV’s ord<‘rs that Raza Sahib should be ap- 
pointed to the subah of Arcot and did not pay any heed to 
his letters. 

(e) — Lalh/’s Siege of Madras a/nd Further 
Operations 1758 — 61. 

The fortification works at Fort St. George were pxish- 
cd on with renewed effort; and the English were eagerly 
expecting the arrival of Admiral Pocock on the coast. 
Count Dally leached Pondicherry towards the end of 
April 1758 and immediately afterwards ordered Soupire 
to help him in an attack on Port St. David. The details 
of the French ca])ture of that Foi't are given by Orme and 
Martiiieau. On the 2nd of June, the fort capitulated ; but 
vei*y little treasure was got therefroju. Two davs later, 
Devikottai surrendered to the French, as also the fort of 
Palaiyamkottai to the west of (’hidambaram. Tjally made 
a triumphant entry into Pondicherry, on the evening of 
the 9th j une, and proc'eeded to a magnificent Te Deum and 
a very sumptuous entertainment. The subsequent opicr- 
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atioiis of Lally aj^aiust Tan jure are interesting, but eail- 
not be detailed here. One point that has got to be noted 
is this. Lally in attempting to cany the advance on Tan- 
jore, hurt the people by the cruel treatment that he meted 
out to them on his march from Karikal. The Dutch 
at Negai)atam declined to grant him a loan Jjiat he wanted. 
Batteries were erected against the Tanjore fort early in 
August. But just on the morning of the day when the 
decisive attack was to take place, news was received that 
the French Admiral D’Ache had been attacked and beaten 
by the English shi})s and the latter were threatening Kari- 
kal which was the base of his operations. Though his offi- 
cers were eager to make the assault, Lally suddenly 
made up his mind to retreat to Karikal. On the following 
night, he spiked his heavy guns and began the retreat. 
Raza Sahib who, by virlue of his father’s action, had in- 
herited a claim for 55 lakhs of rupees on the Raja of Tan- 
jore, had accompanied I^ally finm Karikal to Tiruvalur. 
The English ordered (’aillaud at Trichinopoly to join tJie 
ruler of Tanjore with all the troops that he could spare. 
Lawrence was asked to march from Madras to prevent 
assistance being sent from Pondicherry to Lally ; and Ad- 
miral Pocock was to cruise off Karikal and Negapatam. 
Lally returned to Pondicherry in great confusion (August 
28) and D’Ache was preparing to return to the Isle of 
France, liecause he had suffered severely in the recent 
naval action and a powerltd English squadron was ap • 
proaching Bombay. 

Eoberi, Palk of the Madras Council and Major Gene- 
ral Stringer Lawrence felt that thei-e was no particular 
danger to Madras at that time. Bussy had orders from 
Lally to join him and this was regarded as indicating a de- 
sire on the part of the French to attack Madras as soon as 
Pocock should leave the coast. Anyhow, since Lally ’s 
arrival the necessity of assembling all the available Eng- 
lish forces on the INTadras coast was frequently urged by 
the Select Committee of Fort St. George on the Councils 
of Bombay and Calcutta. 

The fort at Madras had been stored with provisions 
for 5,000 men for three months, and an artillery company 
arrived from Bombay along with Steevens. In Septem- 
ber 1758, Lally left Pondicherry for Wandiwash. The 
French soon took the forts of Chin'gleput, Karunguzhi and 
Chettupattu as ^vell as Tiruvannamalai, Chengannna etc. 
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l*aqi Saijiib. of Wandiwash submitted to Ijally and made 
friends with him. Ijally assured the Nawab’s rentei s and 
others that they need not render accounts of the rents paid, 
or the balances due from them, to any one but himself and 
they might raise horse and seize all the coimtry they could 
lay hands on. 

The detailed events of the seige of Madras as it pro- 
gressed, are recorded in the Madras Public Department 
Simdry Booh, Vol. XIII, 1758-59, entitled Moujaial of 
Transactions during the Seige of Port St. George’. The 
volume was compiled by the Secretary to Government, 
Josiahdu Pre, It contains 451 folios, of which 161 consti- 
tute the journal proper, the remainder consisting of tabu- 
lar statements and returns, and copies of letters despatched 
and received during the siege. A Journal maintained by 
Mr. John Call, the Engineer, was published in 1761 in 
Capibridge’s * Account of the War in India’. There is a 
plan of Fort St. George and the Black Town of Madras as 
it was when the French siege began in December 1758. 
The Pondicherry Archives contain three coloured draw- 
ings of the Fort executed in 1758-59. 

The French force was estimated at 3,000 Europeans, 
horse and foot, 500 native cavalry and 3,000 sepoys. The 
British garrison consisted of about 1,750 Europeans and 
2,200 sepoys. The French had reached Vandalur on the 
6th of December; Lawrence fell back from St. Thomas’ 
Mount to the Choultry Plain (a suburb of Madras) on tbe 
10th DecCTnber; on the 12th, Lally cannonaded the Choul- 
try Plain and drove in the detachments; Lawrence re- 
treated to the Island and from it to the Fort, leaving small 
bodi^ to guard the approaches to the Black Tovm on the 
North. Captain Preston had a body of troops at Chingle- 
put and Major Caillaud was ordered to join him from 
Tanjore and to operate against the enemy’s line of commu- 
nications.** 

The French forces occupied the Black Town on the 
14th December. Early in the morning on the 17th Feb- 
ruary 1759 they abandoned their trenches and batteries 
and retreated* 


The Nawal? was sent from Madras by sea to Negapatam, en rout$ 
to Txichinopoly. Pigot desired to get rid of his numerous and un- 
ttoD^ The Kawab sailed on Dec. 20, J758. 



The siege lasted 67 days ; and for 46 days the defenders 
sustained a vigorous bombardment. The French l6ft be- 
hind them 52 guns. The chief actions during the siege 
were; (1) Draper’s action in Peddanaickenpetta, in the 
Black Town, on the 14th December’; and (2) ('aillaud’s 
action near St. Tlromas’ Mount on the 9th Pehiaiary. (See 
Orme ; Vol. TT, pp. 384 ft scq., Book X ; Love’s Vestu/es of 
Old Madras, Vol. II, Ch. XL ; and Cambridge : The War in 
India 1761). 

The French opened three batteries from the Black 
Towti to oper-ato on the nothein face of the Fort. Fni’ther 
batteries that they made were not effective. The English 
fii’e was alwavs superior to the enemy’s. Thi'oughotit the 
siege Lallv had been hai’rassed by the detachment at the 
Mount under Captain Preston and Muhammad Yusuf 
Khan which constantly threatened his communications 
liallv resolved, eai’ly in Febmary, to attack the Mount in 
force and sent a detachment of 800 cavalry and 1 .800 in- 
fantry, one-third of the number being Euixrpeans, under 
his relative (Colonel Lally, with orders to annihilate Pres- 
ton. But two days before this, Caillaud who had returned 
from a mission to Tan i ore in search of mercenaries, reach- 
ed the Mount and took over the command as the senior 
officer. The native contingents were commanded by Mu- 
hammad Yusuf and Abdul Wahab, the Nawab’s younger 
brother, on whom, however, little reliance could be placed. 
Abdul Wahab’s horsemen were repulsed easilv bv the 
French cavalry and fled to Chingleput. The French put 
up a hot fire and their infantry repeatedlv attacked the 
English advanced post and captured it. Thev, however, 
did not assault the main position and drew off to the Advar 
river in the evening. Caillaud remained firm on his 
ground till 8 p.m. Caillaud ’s replies to queries regarding 
the details of this action are found in the Orme Mss. in the 
India Office — Vol. LXII. (S. C. Hill’s Catalogue of the 
Orme Collection-. (1916) — Orme Mss. O.V. 62 (14). In 
a letter, dated 28th June, 1778. Caillaud wrote to Orme 
that “the European cavalry had no chance with the black 
cavalry, a Varme hlanche** — which acconnts for the 
French cavalry halting and firing with their carbines, 
instead of charging with the sword.” 

Generally it has been held that Lallv’s retreat from 
Madras was caused bv the arrival of the English squadron 
on the coast. Six English ships were described to the 



northward on February 16th ; and early on the 17th, Lally 
abandoned his trenches and batteries and retreated. A 
letter from Lally to IJe Leyrit, dated ilth February 1759, 
and intercepted by Caillaud, shows that the resolution to 
raise the siege had been taken two days at least before tin; 
appeamnee of the English ships. Even in January he 
had received news of the approach of the English deet and 
had wi'itten to L(‘yrit that lie had no more than a nioni h at 
the farthest to complete his enterprise ( Leyrit ’s Menioire, 
p. 281). “Their opportmie arrival, however hastened 
the enemy’s retreat and doubtless saved Black Town from 
destruction.” Lally’s letter showed that he h.ad already 
despaired of success and had resolved to buni the Black 
Town. In his hasty retreat he dc'stroyod the powder- 
mills in Egmore, but left the Black Town intact. English 
fire had destroyed no less than 33 of the enemy's cannon 
and left them but few serviceable guns. 

The Marathas who were invited by the English to help 
them in this crisis plundered Oonjeevaram and other 
places unchecked. Pondicherry itself was now threaten- 
ed by English vessels. Captain Biereton, who command- 
ed the English troops fiom Madura, scaled the w'alls of the 
Oonjeevaram fort, i.c., its big tem])h'. Masulipatam was 
lost to the French about the middle of April. J.ally’s 
conduct at Wandiwash to which he betook himself after 
his retreat from Madras was outrageous in many respects, 
lie punished Raza Sahib wdio i*an away fi-oni Wandivcish 
to Pondicherry without telling anybody, by giving the Ar- 
cot subah to be manag('d by ont', Ramalinga Pillai, a petty 
clerk. He then advanced on Oonjeevaram and atta(‘ked 
the English troops in occupation of it the banks of the Sar- 
vathirtham Tank. There were about equal losses on both 
sides. 

Lally himself was expected to return to Pondicherry ; 
and when he did reach it, he quaiTclled more outrageously 
than ever with De Leyrit, the Oovernor. His object was 
somehow to get money urgently for paying the trooj)S be- 
fore Wandiw'^ash. In June the situation became worse 
The siifferings of the people in I’ondicheiTV are described 
in harrowing detail by Ranga Ihllai. Lally tried to enlist 
the help of Muran Rao and hoped to secure his alliance 
through the influence of Father Noronha, a noted priest. 
The English ships w^ere cruising on the Tanjore 
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coast and the alliance of the Baja of Tanjore was 
eagerly sought aft(“r. It was thought that Lally in- 
tended that De Leyrit should ho removed from his office. 
Even at this moment Lally presumed to raise Baza Sahil) 
*^0 the suhaJ} of Arcot and l•eso1ved to recognise him as the 
NTawab. To this ari’angenient, De Leyi’it and Desvaux 
would not give their eons<‘nt ; and Lally said that he did not 
care. The Diarist was surprised that the French to whom 
the .‘fiihah v as given by Muzaffar Jang and Salabat Jang, 
should themselves appoint another master to lord it over 
the couniry. IS either Lally nor his successors could enjoy 
the managfMiK'iit of the coimtry as disorder ])revailed inten- 
sively 

The Muliammadan management had also failed and 
tliere was no prospect of agreenn'iit. Raza Sahib was to en- 
jov a jaghir and also the revenue from all the country ex- 
cept Trichinopoly and 'Pan jore, as well as the pc.s/Rms//. due 
from the poligars and the killedars. The Diarist also 
heard that Basalat Jang, the younger brother of Nizam 
Salabat Jang, had claimed the Arcot subah and the coun- 
try south of the Krishna as they had bf‘en given to him and 
that he was coming dovTi with a body of 10,000 horse and 
0,000 foot by way of Chuldapah and Nellore.^ 

Lally proc(H'ded with his recognition of Raza Sahib, 
as the Nawab: he gavr* the parwana for Tyagadrug to the 
son of Imam Sahib; and he hold the function of the instal- 
lation of Baza Sahib at a durhor, at which De Tjcvtit was 
also present. Unfortunately the rope of the hag-staff 
broke in the middle in the process of the flag-hoisting; and 
Ranga Pillai immediately prognosticated evil, saying that, 
in the people’s opinion, the breaking of the flag-staff rope 
signified his (the Nawab’s) death within a few days. 
Raza Sahib soon became a refugee in Ceylon. 

Murari Rao agreed to send a body of 1,000 horse to 
help Lallv. In the beginning of August 17.59, some Eng- 
lish ships appeared in the Pondicherry roads and caused 
great alarm. The English troops marched against Kave- 
ripalram, but were beaten twice in their attempt to advance 

(25) Bu'^hanu ^d-din tolls us that Bussy met Basolat Janfj at Adioni, 
find poisuadiTMl him to proc^d to Aicot; Imt on Nawab Muhnmmad Ah 
sending him a letter of remonstruTiee, he returned to Adoni, and sent 
a body of 6 or 7 thousand horse beloncinj? to him and to tlie Maratha 
jaj^hjrdars under him, along" with Bussy, under one, Dhul-faqar Jang, 
ifho was slain m the battle of Wandiwa^. 
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On Afeot. They were driven from Tirupati by the Mara- 
thas and retiiv d towards Arcot, intending first to take Ka- 
veripakam and Timiri. But being fore-warned of this, 
the French had made careful preparations and repid&ed 
them twice, compelling them to retreat to (Jonjeevarani. 
The English themselves were in great want of money. The 
net result was that, after months of manoeuvring, the 
French cantoned their troops at Wandiwash and Chettu- 
pattu and withdrew the rest to Pondicherry; while the 
English troops were cantoned at Conjeevaram and (Jhin- 
gie])ut ; and the only fruit of the campaign for the English 
seems to have been the recovery of the Conjeevaram and 
Tiruppassur countries. Thus there was a temposary stale- 
mate in the situation in the (\arnatic for the time being. 

In September 1759 the French fieet under D‘ Ache land- 
ed at Pondicherry about 1,000 soldiers and 1,00 cofifres; 
but after having quaiTelled with Lally he lecalled a por- 
tion of his men ami went away. Bussy was ordered lo pro- 
ceed to Wandiwash, where there was a mutiny among the 
French soldiers. This was in October. In November, 
the English threatened and surrounded Wandiwash; and 
on the 1st of December Lally received the news of Ihe Eng- 
lish capture of the place. Col. Coote, the new Commander 
of the Carnatic Army of the English, who had arrived at 
Conjeevaram towards the end of November, achieved his 
first victory in the captiu’e of Wandiwash. Brerel on cap- 
tured its pettah by assault and being then joined by 
Coote, he oiiened batteries against the foi-t (29th Novem- 
ber) ; and the m'xt day Taqi Sahib, its killcdar, snriendor 
ed, offering to deliver up the French garrison. The 
French troops also surrendered at discretion. Taiii Sahib 
was confined at Madras and Nawab Muhammad Ali insist- 
ed that he should be made to pay 10 lakhs of rupees, being 
the arrears due to himself and that he should not l*e releas- 
ed on any accoxmt. 

Coote attacked Karungu'/hi next, whose French gar- 
rison surrendered, while the sepoys were disarmed and set 
free. The loss of Karungu'/hi and of Wandiwash Fort 
taught Ija'lly the necessity of concentrating his forces at 
one place; and he consequently assembled his ai Jiiy at Ar- 
cot by calling in all detachments. Early in January 1760, 
Coote also arrived in the neighbourhood of A root : and 
both sides were busy for some days out-bidding each other 
for the services of Murari Rao and the body of horsemen 
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that he commanded. These latter were ravaging the whple 
country, as noted by the Pondicherry Diarist ; and they did 
it with such success that cattle were sold at the time at the 
rate of 7 or 8 per rupee. At last, the Marathas, to the 
number of 3,000, joined the French: and thereupon Lally 
moved about the 10th of January from Arcot to Tiruvat- 
tur and made a feigned dash on (’oujeevarani. His aim 
was to divert the attention of (!oote, with a part of his 
army, while he attempted to capture Wandhvasli with the 
remainder. C'oote, in his turn, planned to wait until 
Lally should become fully engaged in the siege operations, 
which he began, and to eithm- attaclc the besieging army or 
give battle to 1 lie covei ing force of Bussy. BaBeries nei c 
opened against the French position at Wandiwash on the 
20th of Januaiy. Next day, Coote marched from tJtta- 
ranu'rur ; and on the 22nd, the issue was fought out. Oi’me 
tells us that when the cannonade once conunenced, the 
biotnt of the fighting fell entirely on the Europeans in 
both the armies ; and the sardars of the sepoys of the Eng- 
lish side complimented Coote on his victory, and “thanked 
him for the sight of such a battle as they had never seen.” 
The English took 24 pieces of cannon, besides large quan- 
tities of ammimition and stores. The French lost 200 
Europeans besides 160 taken prisoners, among whom was 
the great Bussy himself, who was permitted by Coote to 
proceed to Pondicherry on parole. In Madras, the vic- 
t ory caused “joy almost equal to that of Calcutta on the vic- 
tory of Plassey.”^ The French troops fled to Chettu- 
pattu and thence to Gingee and shortly afterwards re- 
treated towards Pondicherry, (toote secured the surren- 
der of Chettupattu on the 29th of J anuary ; and a week 
later, he began the seige of Arcot which fell after a resist- 
ance of five days. On the last day of February, Tiruvan- 
namalai surrendered to a detachment of English troops un- 
der Captain Smith; and Coote marched to Perumukkal 
which finally submitted on the 4th of March, though the 
first assault made on it was unsuccessful. This brought 
Coote within striking distance of Pondicherry (March, 
1760 ). 

Lally made desperate preparations for the defence of 
Pondicherry from which an exodus of citizens speedily 

( 26 ) Tlio i-ppoys uiulpi Yasat Khan and the cavalry under Obazan&r 

^ Khan and Abrar Khan and Abdul Wahab Khan took part in thf 



began. A party of the English troops from hefoie Povii- 
mukkal attacked the French and drove them to the Perum ■ 
bai hill and even to the Valudavur Gate (March 1760). 
Bussy who had been paroh'd after Wandiwash, was asked 
by (Joote to surrender himself, and when Lally ofh'red to 
ransom him, the English General declined the ransom. So 
Bussy had to surrender himself and de})arted for Madras. 
Pigot said that his arrival as a prisoner in Madras would 
have a great effect on Indian opinion. The Engli.sh cap 
tured the fort of Alamparva and proceeded against Valu- 
davur. Early in April, Coote raised batteries against that 
fort; and on the 16th he took the place by escalade The 
English also seized the Villiyanallur country and tied tora- 
nams, as a token of their occupation, right up to the bound- 
hedge of Pondicherry. They defeated the French troops at 
the Perumhai hill and tie<l toramoms of occupation in Ari- 
yankuppam also, towards the south of Pondicherry. Thus 
the month of April ended with the English indiilging tti al- 
most daily sallies from Valudavur and with 10 or 12 of 
their ships cruising in the (Mddalore reads ; while the "Ma- 
ratha general, Balwant Rao, had approached Cuddapah 
with a large body of horse. Lally and the Jkmdichi'i ry 
Cpuncil were desperately trying to secure the helji 
of Haidar Ali. At that time, Haidar Ali I’ealised his danger 
from the minister, Khande Rao, who was plotting against 
him, and cast about to get some place of refuge immediate- 
ly for his own treasures, and consequently for his own per- 
son. He preferred Tyagadrug, a strong hill-fort in the 
Gamatic, about 8 miles east of Kallakurichi, by reason of 
the difficulty of access to it from Mysore, and the impreg- 
nable nature of its fortifications. 


About this time a French emissary, styling himself as 
the Bishop of Halicarnassus, arrived at Trichinopoly with 
proposals to Haidar to join the French in expelling the 
English from Arcot. He fuidher told Haidar that the con- 
vention agreed upon between the English and the French 
in 1755 was a mere truce ; and both proposed to themselves 
separate advantages from acceding to it. This emissary 
was Antonio de Noronha (1720-76) who was appointed bv 
Chanda Sahib asgjovemor of San Thome in 1749 and sub- 
sequently arrested by Admiral Boscawen. He later went 
to Europe and got the titular Bishopric of Halicarnassus. 
JIp was a pseudo-nephew of Madame Bupleix. 
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Saidar was to send a body of 2,000 horse ond 3,000 
sepoys with artillery; and on their arrival at Tyagadur^, 
he was to be given charge of that fort as well as the neigh- 
fjouring fort of Elavanasui* ; also he was to be paid one lakh 
of rupees a month for tlic maintenance of his troops and 
fiiniished with ammunition for use. After the Carnatic 
shovdd be cleared of l lie English, the h’rcmch w^ere to assist 
him in conquering Madura and Tinnevelly. If he was 
supplied with additional horse and sej»oys, he was to re- 
ceive half of the counti’ies which w'ould be lecovered in the 
(/arnatic, except the French ( kunpany ’s immediate posses- 
sions of Villi.yanallur, Valudavur, Babur and Alamparva, 
and Vellore which belonged to Murtaza Ali, and the dis- 
trict of Tiruvannamalai, which had been granted as an ap- 
panage to Raza Sahib ( Orme ; V ol. II, pp. 637-38) . In the 
beginning of June, the first division of the Mysore troops 
under ^lakhdum Ali reached Tyagadurg. About the 
same time the Mysoi'e forces at Dindigul commenced hos- 
tilities against the poligars dependent on Trichinopoly 
and wanted to seize the Nattam Pass and thus citt oft' con- 
nection between Trichinopoly and Madura. And the 
Naw'ab immediately sent a detachment to Madura to op- 
pose them.2^ 

(Mote had by this time captured every French fort of 
importance belonging to the French except Tyagadurg 
and Gingee. There w’ere a number of skirmishes between 
tlie English forctis and the ]\f\'sot'{^ troops. 'Fhe English 
lost an engagement near Tiruvati and Coote tried to make 
up for it by demonstrations before Pondicherry. I*enim- 
bai w’as occupied and the Villiyanallur fort was captured 
in spite of some attempted relief. Makhdum Ali was re 
cei ved by Lally with great honoxir. But the Myso le troops 
coiild not save I’ondicherry frojn its sad state. They 
merely worsened the famine conditions prevailing a)id 
Makhdum Ali threatened to depart to Gingee and Villu- 
puram, if his people were not supplied with enough pro- 
\isions. In August, the situation became very desperate. 
There were only a few days’ provisions in Pondicherry. 
The Mysoreans marched aw^ay to Gingee and the English 
raised batteries to capture the Ariyankuppam fort. 

(27"^ * The Nawab was then at Trichinopoly j he stationed a large body 
of troops to the north of the fort, got possession of Srirangfun and 
issued orders to rebuild, inhabit and fortify it {Twsak'i’Waiajc^^ 
Part II: p. 240). 
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Pigot soon arrived at Valudavur with a body of 1,000 
sepoys and 200 horse. In September there was increased 
activity fi-om the English batteries and Lally himself des; 
paired that since some English reinforcements had landed 
at Cuddalore, there would be no possibility of holding 
the place for more than a fortnight. The English main- 
tained a strict blockade by land and prevented provisions 
from reaching l^mdicherry. However, a large body of 
Balaji Kao’s horse appeared from Mysore in the upper 
Carnatic. The French made large offers to pei'suade the 
Marathas to enter the C’amatic plain and compel the Eng- 
lish to raise the siege; but the Nawab was induced to send 
his vakil with powers to treat and so saved the English 
from that danger. Karikal had been meanwhile dei polish- 
ed; and the Nawab had been invited to go to Madras as it 
was thought that the army would be better supxiJied v ith 
provisions and other requirements would be complied with 
more readily if he should be at the Presidency. He joined 
the camp before Pondicherry. 


By the middle of December, Steevens reached Pondi- 
cherry w'ith five ships and two others arrived from Trin- 
comali. There were already five ships in the roads to help 
the blockade and to shut out all supplies by sea. But on 
January 1, 1761, a violent gale arose in which thre(^ ships 
foundered and three others were driven ashore and one was 
not at all heard of. But the French could take no advan- 
tage of this set back. A week later Cornish joined Rtee- 
vens with 7 more vessels. The damaged ships were re- 
paired and made ready for an action with the enemy's 
squadron if it should appear. Pigot proceeded to the 
scene in order to vindicate the Company’s rights (9th 
January). The next day a heavy battery opened fire on 
the north-west bastion. On the 15th an advanced battery 
was opened withm 500 yards of the walls. The san i e even • 
ing Lally sent out envoys with otters to surrender the forr. 
On the morning of the 16th Coote’s Grenadiers took pos- 
session of the Villiayanallur Gate and on the 17th the fort 
and the citadel were delivered up to the victors and the 
English flag was hoisted. Coote would not subscribe on 
his own authority to the articles presented by the enemy. 
He took possession of Pondicherry in the name of the 
but Pigot claimed its delivery into the hands sf the 
Oom|mny. There was some acrimonious discussion over 
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this dispute. A special council consisting of Coote and 
Steevens and the ofRcers of the array and tlie navy sat to 
discuss this issue, (ilovemor Pigot of Madras insisted on 
the Company’s right of possession of the place“, maintain 
ed that it should be given up to the Presidency and threat- 
ened to stop supplies to the troops unless delivery was 
made over to him. Pigot received the place into his 
possession on the 24th January and immediately issued 
orders for the demolition of all its fortifications; and he 
appointed six commissaries to take charge of the booty, of 
whom three represented the King’s naval and militarv 
forces and three those of the Company. By the end of 
February, the English Engineer Call who was in charge 
of the demolition of the works wrote: — “Though the 
eireumferenee of the Fortifications, exclusive of the Cita- 
del, is less than four miles in brick work, yet I hope such 
diligence will be used that the Bastions, Curtains and all 
public buildings of the French Company will be ruined in 
three months.” By October of that year the Madras 
Coimcil reported that “Pondicherry is entirely destroyed 
as are all its neighbouring Forts and Places.”® 

The siege of Pondicherry cost the English 11 lakhs of 
pagodas. The Nawab had returned to Arcot after the 
siege of Madras was over and laboured hard to repopulate 
it. Burhanu’d-din says, that the Nawab left Mir Asad- 
ullah Khan as his naih in Arcot and came to the camp of 
Coote. Later, he was present during some of the operations 
of the army l^fore Pondicherry and offered to give Baza 


( 28 ) Pig'ot claimed that he demanded the cession under the Kinjj^s 
Patent of January, 14, 1758. 

(29) • Pigot had advocated an even more thorough destruction of Pondi- 

cherry; and acxiording to the Minutes of Consultations, Vol. XVI, 
Madras, 13th April 1761, he strenuously urged in the Oottnell that 
the circumstances of Lally’s behaviour during the siege operations 
of Madras were ** sufficient by the Laws of Betaliation, to justify 
the utter demolition of Pondicherry. ’ ' 

After Lally^s siege of Madras was raised, Muhammad Ali paid 
for the cost of its defence, “because it Ures the reeidenee of hts 
friends. “ After Coote ’s capture of Pondicherry, he was asked to 
pay for its siege on the ground that it was the residence of his ene- 
mies. The Nawab agreed to pay, but wsunted the storee of Pondi- 
cherry to be given over to him. But the Court of Directors sent orders 
to cancel the sum thus credited. For the destruction eflPected see M. 
V. Labemadie: Eisioire de Title Cohnial Ffemmiee (193^; 
and H. de Clossets D^Errey; Precii Chr^mlogi^ de% 

^ LEnde Fft^nctike (ie«4-1916). 
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’Sahib a jaghir. Raza Sahib, however, escaped in one of 
the several boats that sailed away from Pondicherry in the 
days of the great storm referred to above. He is said to 
have escaped first to Negapatam and thence to Ceylon. 
Burhanu’d -din says that on Friday the 16th January, 
1761, immediately after the eai'ly moiTiing prayej-, the 
Nawab got upon his elephant known as ‘Fatah-Lashkar’ 
and which he had been using since the days of his help to 
the .English at Fort 8t. David in 1748, and reaching the 
surrendered gateway of Pondicherry, he got the keys from 
the French Sardars, and installed the Walajalii banner. 
( Tuzuh-i-Walajahi, II Part. Translated by Dr. S. M. H. 
Nainar. pp. 269-70.) 

The Nawab is further held to have himself begrm the 
dismantling of the Pondicherry Fort and taken away two 
bricks from it, one of which he threw into the sea and the 
other he sent away to Trichinopoly ; and he addressed the 
English sardars thus : “In former days I obeyed the com- 
mands of my father and jjreserved Devmampattan ( Fort 
8t. David) and freed Channapattan (Madras) from the 
treacherous hands of the French, but now I have captured 
the fort of Phulcheri as a punishment lor the subjugation 
of Ohennapattan and 1 have destroyed it as a reparation 
for their attack on Dewnampattan. I have thus done niy 
duty to the English. I grant this fort of Phulcheri to the 
English Company so that they may prosper in business. ” 

So much for the boasting of the Nawab who conveyed 
the news of the capture of Pondicherry and his own shai'e 
therein to the Emperor Shah Alam with a costly nazar. 
This however happened only in 1765. 

The supplies of money from Bengal during the siege 
operations of Pondicherry enabled the English to keep the 
army in the field. The Nawab ’s vakil had to promise the 
Marathas 10 lakhs of rupees in order to wean them away 
from accepting the French offer. In their Despatt^b to 
the Company of 2nd October 1761, the Madras Oovem- 
raent declared that they required of the Nawab payments 
amounting to 50 lakhs for the year 1761-62, w'hich was 
'^more than would have been demanded but for the finan- 
cial situation”. They. however feared that so large a de- 
mand riiight lead the Nawab to oppress the country. But 
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if it should be paid and no abnormal expenditure be incur- 
I’ed, bis balance would be reduced. 

The British troops had, however, again to take the field 
to assist the Nawab in collecting tributes from the poligars. 
The resistance of Vellore was the first obstacle. Its kille- 
lar made a gallant defence, but surrendered towards the 
end of 1761. The army next marched against Nellore, 
where Najibiillali Khan, its killedar and the half-brother 
of the Nawab, had been giving trouble for a number of 
year's. When his own fort was taken, he took ref^e with 
the poligar of Udayagiri ; but the latter delivered him up on 
being threatened with destruction. This put an end to the 
distur'bances in the Nellore country. As usual, the poli- 
gars of Venkatagii'i, of Kalahasti and of Karveti, qnickh^ 
compromised for their payments. In this campaign the 
expenses of the army were not defrayed before the dis- 
I ur'sement of the collections took place. The Nawab 
agreed to pay for the Vellore jaf/hir, 180,000 rupees for 
the current year. He put forward huge demands on the 
Ruler of Tanjore, and the Company felt that as the Tan- 
jore country was protected by the English successes, it 
must contribute towards the cost of the war. The Madras 
Council advised the Nawab to negotiate ■with the Raja and 
offered themselves as mediators and to guarantee the 
terms settled. The Raja’s pleading of inability was “as 
exaggerated as the Nawab’s claims”. 

Ami was reduced because its jaghirdar, Timmal Rao, 
was refractory. The anny w^as cantoned at Chidambaram 
on the Tanjoi’e frontier partly as a threat held out to the 
Raja of Tanjore. Du Pre, one of the Madras Council, was 
sent to Tanjore to negotiate between the Raja and the Na- 
wab. According to the terms which were guaranteed by 
the Company, the Rajah was to pay 22 lakhs of rupees in 
full payment of all arrears, and 4 lakhs per annum as sub- 
sidy. The Rajah subsequently agreed to pay 5 lakhs more 
as presents, of which 4 lakhs were to go to the Nawab. The 
terms included that the killedar of Ami should be restored 
to his jaghir. The Nawab wanted to oust the killedar of 
Satgadh, a fort about 35 miles west of Vellore, for the bet- 
ter security of the Carnatic. Of course the killedar sur- 
rendered before a threatened attack by the British troops. 
This was in the beginning of 1763. By this time the Treaty 
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of Paris had been concluded which ended the war. But 
the troubles from Yusuf Khan at Madura began a new 
chapter in the book of troubles for the Nawab and English. 
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(f) Continued Troubles in Madura and Tinnevelly 
Yusuf Khan's Buie. 

It was already seen that there had been a continuous 
state of rebellion among the Madura renters and poligars 
even before 1754 when Nawab Miihammad Ali came into 
a fairly secure possession of Trichinopoly. Madura and 
Tinnevelly had been lately in the hands of Alam Khan, an 
adherent of Chanda Sahib and, after his death, under his 
partisan, one Mohiu’d-din Miana, knovui to Orme as 
Moodemiah.®* The Nawab persuaded the Madras Gov- 
ermnent to send Col. Heron to subdue and pacify the coun- 
try (February 1755). Heron was associated with Mah- 
fuz Khan and strengthened by a foice sent by the Tondai- 
man Raja of Pudukottah. Heron went beyond the terms 
of his commission and allied himself Avith the Sctupati of 
Raranad, which was not to the liking of the rulers of Pudu- 
kottah and Tan j ore, both of whom were then very friendly 
with the English Company. Consequently Governor I*i- 
got who was anxious not to give offence to these rulers, re- 
fused to 1 ‘atify the alliance with Ramnml, ] e(‘alled Heron 

(80)' The Mianaa were an Afghan clan; and according to Sir J. N. 
Sarkar, (vide, his * House of Shiva Chap. IV) entered Mughal ser- 
vice under Jahangir, who took into his favour Bahlul Khan Miana 
Bahlol made a name in the Deccan as a soldier of fortune, fighting 
now on the side of Vijayanagar, defen d&ng Vellore against the Adil 
Shahis in 1647 and subsequently entering Bijapur service. His two 
sons succeeded one after another to the title of Baldol Khan, as 
numbers 2 and 3. The son of the younger brother (i.e. Bahlol lOian 
ni) came to be known as Bahlol IV who was wazir of Bijaputr 
from 1675-77. A younger son of Bahlol Khan ITT got the fief of 
Cudidapah and he was called Abdul Nabi Khan. This Abdul Nabi^s 
grandson was slain by the Marathas and the latter’s son lost lialf 
of his estate to the Marathas and finally the whole of it to Hyder Ali. 
Bahlol Khan IV had two sous, one of whom became a Moghal nmn- 
sabdar with the title of Dilir Khan and subsequently the faujdar of 
Savanur and Banknpur. Dilir Khan’s brother succeeded to the title 
and his son Abdul Majid was given the title of Sitwat Jang by Nasii 
Jang, and he had a son by name Abdul Hakim Khan. 

A relation of Bahlol Khan III, by name Husain Minna, became 
the faujdar of KopbaJ and took a prominent part in the wars bet- 
ween the MughaJs and the Marathas. The Pathan Nawabs of Cud- 
dapali, Savanur — ^Bankapur and Kurnool were thus closely related 
together. 

Perhaps Moodlemiah i.e. Muhiu’d-din Miana was one of the clan 
of the well-known Mianas. Moodemiah is spelt Mantimiya; he 
was closely associated witb Nabi Khan, perhaps another of the 
Miana clan. Mantimiya was in cJiaige of Madura, while Nabi Khan 
was in charge of the Tinnevelly country. (See page 48 of W. Tay* 
l^i’s Oriental Historical UaMtscripts, Vol. II). 
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and charged him with breach of orders and misappropria- 
tion of funds. Heron sustained a severe defeat at the 
hands of the Kallars in the Nattam Pass ; and Mahfuz 
■Khan was appointed by the Nawab as the rentei' of Madura 
and Tiimevelly, as he had sliown indications of military 
ability. 

Mahfuz Khan’s administration was, however, a fail- 
ui'e. The poligars were turbulent and the adherents of 
Alam Klian organised a regular confedeiacy of resistance, 
while disturbances broke out in Tinnevelly. Consequently, 
the Madras Government sent Yusuf Khan as the comman- 
dent of a sepoy army, along with a Kallar force from Pu- 
dukottah. Yusuf Khan who was deemed to be the ablest 
of the Indian soldiers who fought in the Carnatic Wars, 
had early entered the service of the Nawab and risen to 
be a subhadar in his army. Orme had fully dealt with his 
services to the English in the wars of 1752-58 and in the 
siege of Madras in the years 1758-59, as well as in the sub- 
sequent woi'k that he did in the soutli country down to his 
death in 1764. 

When Yusuf Khan was sent to Madura in tlie begin- 
ning of 1756, he succeeded in subduing many of the poli- 
gars and in persuading Mahfiiz Khan to return to Madura 
from Tinnevelly. But as Mahfiiz Khan j)Ossib]y c'onnivcd 
at the rebellious conduct of his troops in Madura which 
tuiTied out the (Jompany’s sepoys from the fort, the Eng- 
lish had to act promptly ; and they got from the Nawab 
the right to collect rents from Yladura and Tinnevellj- for 
a period of three years and appointed Titarappa Mudali, 
as renter of Madura in supersession of Mahfuz Khan. In 
January 1757, Captain Caillaud marched to Madura to 
help the new renter to take possession of the districts; but 
he failed in both his attempts to storm the fort of Madura 
and it was only by negotiating with the jamadaT-s of Mah- 
fuz Khan who were in occupation and promising them their 
arrears of pay, that he succeeded in occupyiiig the to^vn. 
For some time the Ooimcil at Madras even thought of 
abandoning the two districts altogether, because they deem- 
ed that the necessity of protecting the Carnatic against the 
French menace would compel them to withdraw lx)th 
Yusuf KKan and Caillaud. Troubles continued in one 
form or another throughout the years 1756 and 1757. 
yjisuf idhan was, indeed, quite successful with the Wes- 



tern Poligars of Tiiiiiovelly ; but there was no good under- 
standing Ix'lween him and the renter; and Mahfu/ Khan 
was all that t ime engaged in phuulering tlie district of Tin- 
Jievelly and in negotiating with th(; juler of Ti-avancorc 
for an alliancn.^^ He endeavoured to secure by tr(;acheiy 
the fort of J’alaincottah and sought to strengthen himself 
at Madura and to induce Haidar Ali Khan and Ni7am Ali 
Klian, Ijrothei' of the Nizam Salabat diuig, to give him 
support . 

Nawab Muhammad Ali grew anxious at this increasing 
truculence of Mahfuz Khan and authorised Yusuf Khan 
to march to Madura and set things right there. Yusuf 
got possession of the I'ort of Madura without bloodshed and 
Mahfuz Khan abandoned Palamcottah and Timievelly and 
took shelter in the west country with the j)owerfui Puli 
Tevar of Nelkaltuirisevel. After capturing J’uli Tevar 
and putting him to death, Yusuf Khan contrived to have 
^lahfuz Khan interned in the fort of Palamcottah. Gov- 
ernor Pigot realised that Mahfuz Khan should leave the 
Tinnevelly country and he was persuaded to do so by the 
Tondaiman of I’udukottah, while the Nawab panloned 
Mahfuz Khan for his past misconduct and received him 
^vith favour at Trichinopoly. The surrtmder of Madura 
by the rebels to Yusuf Khan was very significant, because 
on the very same day Fr(‘nch reinforcements under Sou- 
pire landed at Pondicherry and to meet the new danger the 
troops in Madura could be set free. The necessity of re- 
organising the administration of Madura and Tinnevelly 
became aoiite. Titarappa’s peiiod of tenure was drawing 
near its end. He could not agree with Yusuf Khan who 
alone could (!ollect the revenue from the turbulent poligars. 
Orme recommended that Yusuf Khan should be given al- 
most autocratic power on condition of his paying a small 
but fixed I'evenue. Caillaud stressed on his honesty and 

(31) Malifuz Khan was in the plot of the jamadars to force from the 

Nawab their alleged arrears of pay and was suspected; of having in- 
duced them to double thedr demandu He had also imprisoned the 
officers of the Company’s sepoys till he had turned their men out of 
the fort. Yusuf Khan now marched from Tinnevelly to quell th(i 
mutiny and watched the course of events from Sikandarmalai. It 
was only with great difficulty that Caillaud could persuade Mahfuz 
Khan and Rarkatulla, the g«>venior of Madura, to agree to terms. 
There was also a dispute between the Renter and! Yusuf Khan as to 
the payment of his troops. Even then Yusuf Khan was suspected 
of fomenting troubles, in secret league with Mahfuz Klian; while 
tho revolt was caused by Yusuf’s disrespectful behaviour to his women- 
folk. (Country Correspondence, 1757 Fort St. George Records). 
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energy and on his capacity to manage the situatioln.^^ 
After some negotiations during which Yusuf Khan was 
asked to take both Madura and Tinneviily and the Nawab 
came to feel ihimself slighted by Yusuf, the latter w'as 
called away to Madras in the last quarter of 1758 for help- 
ing in the impending siege. The Nawab was naturally an- 
xious to make Yusuf Khan dependent on and answerable 
only to himself. But Pigot and the English Comicil 
thought otherwise and the Nawab was vexed over the whole 
affair which was marred by a series of misunderstand- 
ings.“ 

It was after the seige of Madras by Lally (in ihe 
course of which the Khan greatly disiinguished bimscdf, 
particularly in (.yaillaud’s engagement with the Prt^nch 
near St. Thomas’ Mount on February 9, 1759) and his 
subsequent charge of the Madura coxmtry (1759 — 64) that 
the Khan came to be alienated from and openly hostile to 
the Nawab and the English. 

The Khan proceeded to Trichinopoly after Tvally’s 
siege of Madras was over; and he now planned to cojojxhite 
his unfinished work of subjugating the Madura and Tinne- 
velly countries of which he had been in charge from 1756, 
coJisequent on the failure of Mahfuz Khan, the elder bro- 
ther of Nawab Muhammad Ali, to govern them effectively. 
He had also now approached the end of the trienniun. for 
which the charge of the districts had been got by the Mad- 
ras Council from the Nawab. The Council had informed 


(32) Cfe,illaud wrote to the Madras Council on 16-12-1756 — ^^But cer- 
tainly if we are obliged to recall Yusuf Khan, the country is lost. He 
wrote again, on 4 8-1756, after the capture of Madura from the re 
bels that Yusuf Khan is the proper man to command in that place 
(Madura) and rent the country round it. 

(33) *^Proni a letter from the Nawab it would appear that Yusuf Khan 
had boasted that he would obtain the Bentership for himself if he 
could only ^et the consent of Mr. Pigot; upon which account the 
Nawab begged Mr. Pigot to make him understand that, if he got the 
Bentership at all, it would be by the permission of the Nawab, anl 
that he would have to comply with the Nawab ’s wishes. A little 
later when Yusuf Khan was recalled to take his part in the defence 
of Madras against Lally, he was ordered to leave the collection of 
Tierenne ih the hands of his agents. Thus a final decision was again 
postponed, the Nawab nominating one man as Eonter and Yusuf !^au 
proposing another, their mutual relations not being improved by the 
pfooess or by the exhortations of Mr. Pigot to the Nawab to accept 
Yusuf Khan as the only man capable of filling the post, or by his remin- 
ders to Yusuf Khan that the country belonged to the Nawab and 
that proper respect was due to him as its ruler. (S. 0. Hill: Yvtsuf 

^han — the Mehel Commaiuiant, (1914) p. 17). 
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the Nawab that he was not entitled to any arrears of renf 
from these districts, as the cost of their administration had 
greatly exceeded the revenue realised from them. Yusuf 
Khan now pi’oposed to rent them for four years, at five 
lakhs for the first year and six for the remaining three, and 
offered to maintain at his own charge the troops necessary 
for maintaining their interaal security, stipiulating, how- 
ever, that he should be reimbursed for such expenses as 
might have to be incurred for their defence against any 
external attack. He now came to realise that the new 
officers of the English Government were coming to be in- 
tiuenced by the insinuations and charges of his enemies. 
He was the nominee of the Madras (\)uncil and ruling over 
teiTitories that legally belonged to the Nawab and contrary 
to his wish. His governorship was naturally vigorous and 
he reduced all the turbulent poligars, without an exfjep- 
tion, to obedience, though it proved a very difficult task, 
even for him, to subdue Puli Tevar. Mon. Marchand,’’ 
a gallant yoimg Frenchman, who served under Yusuf 
Khan during his governorship of Madura, has given in 
his ‘Precis Historiqiie’, details of the Khan’s methods of 
administration and army organisation. But his tenure 
of the governorship — rather rentership as it should be 
te('hnically termed — was contrary to and despite the 
wishes of the Nawab; and (W('n the Madras Ooimcil which 
was then quite favourable to him, did not care to gi-ant it 
for more than one year at a time in the face of the expressed 
wishes of the Nawab. Pigot had to write to the Naw’ab 
on one occasion (June 1760) that ‘‘Yusuf” is as good a 
man as Mr. Smith (Captain Joseph Smith), T will ans- 
wer for it, and if he wants arms, they are to defejid your 
country and add to your honour. If I can pro- 
cure him any, he shall have them, and I will an- 
swer for his being a good servant to you” {.hi 
his own paid, Yusuf Khan feared that when Pigol should 
leave for England, he would have no friends at all on whom 
he could rely for support ; and he was naturally imxious 
to have his , •affairs settled in good time as otherwise he 
would he ruined. The Nawab had to give way to Pigot’s 
persisteiK'e and to allow Yusuf Khan to continue in his 
post just for another year (1761-62). Difficulties soon 


(34) He had previously served under Law and Bussy, then eonmifinded 
the French troops with the Bajab of Taajora and rofie to b0 pecond 
in command to the Klian. 
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cropped up over the payment of the revenue which the 
Nawab desired should be sent directly to his representa- 
tives at Trichinopoly. He also complained that Yusuf 
Khan was building a fort south of the Nattam Pass, which 
would block the direct southern road from Trichinopoly: 
but the Madras Military Consultations of 24th December 
1760, apparently' acquiesced in the Khan’s measure, be- 
cause of a report made to the Council that the pass Avas 
blocked owing to private quarrels between the local poli- 
gars; and it therefore condoned Yusuf Khan’s proceed- 
ing as being only a necessary measure of precaution. 

(g) Yusuf Khan’s Rebellion and End 1763 — 64. 

Even before the fall of Pondicherry in January 1761, 
Yusuf, was allowed to entertain 30 French prisoners in his 
own service, an engagement which Orme considered was 
not likely to bring them into conflict with their own coun- 
trymen. As early as J une 17 61 , Pigot had ordered Y usuf 
Khan to pay his rent direct to the "Nawab and to hoist the 
flag of the latter, instead of that of the Company, on the 
forts of Madura and Palamcottah. In August, Pi got again 
wrote, this time to the Nawab, asking him to confirm Yusuf 
Khan in the rentership and asking ^ilessrs. Bourchier and 
Du Pre, who were at the Naw'ab’s 00111 ! as deputies from 
his Coimcil on this affair to ])ress him to accept those 
terms. The Nawab, however, demanded a much higher 
rent than was offered. The Madras Council resolved, on 
the 8th of October, as follows : “With I'cgard to the letting 
out of the Tinneveily and Madura countries Yusuf Khan 
hath ever proved himself a faithful servant to the 
Company and has on frequent occasions manifested 
his attachment to their mterest. Such a person the Board 
would wish to hold the management of these countries at 
least until the Nawab has somewhat reduced his debt to 
the Company. It is therefore agreed that he be recom- 
mended in the strongest terms to the Naw’ab as the proper- 
est person to be continued in Madura and Tinneveily, and 
at the same time to remind him that much is owing to tlie 
conduct and good management of Yusuf Khan in bringing 
these countries to the state they are n^nv in. We do not 
mean that they should be let for less than their real value ; 
at the same time we think it necessary to desire the Nawab 
not to insist on such terms as Yusuf Khan must be obliged 
to reject.” Pigot wrote to bis deputies that the peac.»- of 
the country was entirely due to the Klum, 
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The English Council finally recommended that the Na- 
wab should give the reiitership to Yusuf Khan for the cur- 
rent year (1761-62) although Titarappa Miidali had ofPei’- 
ed a higher sum. Pigot however insisted that Yusuf Khan 
should be pn'pare l to receive English garrisons at Madura 
and at Palameottah in order “to humour the Nawab and 
to show some attention to his rej)eated assertions of Yusuf 
Khan’s intentioin to make himself ijidependent. In 
danuary 1762, the Council definitely informed Yusuf 
Khan that the remts should be paid to the Nawab and not to 
the English officer commanding the garrison at Trichino- 
poly. It was from now that Yusuf Khan began his prepa- 
rations for a positive rebellion though, for some months 
more, he kept his counsels to himself. 

It is possible that Mr. Robert Palk (Govenioj' of 
Madras, November 1763 — January 1767) to whom Sir 
John IVfalcolm ascribes the distinct c-hange of attitude on 
the part of the Madras (Council towards Yusuf KJian, was 
r('S]ionsibh‘ for this sudden transformation of the attitude 
of the Council in a manner that should have been very 
astonishing to tho soldier. Palk, though be did not- suc- 
ceed to the Covernorship, acdually, until the end of 1763, 
had been weiUling great influence in the Council (>ven in 
the hast two yean s of Pigot’s administration. He was be- 
lievfal to have exc'rcised some mastery over Pigot who v^as 
vc'ry indolent mid easy-going and was commonly reputed 
to ciislike the dominance of the military element in the ad- 
ministration. 

Suspicions of Yusuf’s attitude were entertained by 
ihe English (Council even Avhen Pigot was in office. A Des- 
patch of the Council, dated NoA^embe]' 9, 1762, recorded 
that the troops which had recently aiTiA'ecl in a ship at Tel- 
licherrv and which Aveio afraid of proceeding further by 
sea, hecause of French seiuadron sighted off (dalle in 
Ceylon, and were first asked to march overland, were now 
ordered not to do so on account of the suspicions enter- 
tained of Yusuf Khan’s defection.^ By May 1.763, i.e., 

(35) This was the first public expression of the English mistrust 
of him aod it wa^ naturally very annoying to him. He had paid the 
lent amount only to the English oflTcer at Triehinopoly. 

(36) Maudave, who had a commission fiom the Council of Mauritius 
to represent the French cause in India and was negotiating with the 
Indian princes, sent Flacourt who treated with the Khan in June, 
1763 . 



some months before Mr. Palkbecame Governor it was well 
known at Madras that the suspicions entertained of 
Yusuf Khan’s intended treachery and rebellion were all 
of them real, as he had then definitely tbi'own off his alle- 
edance to the En^lisii and was endeavouring: to achieve his 
independence. Ev('ry means had been tried before this to 
induce him to go to Madras in order to settle matters with 
the Nawab regarding his arrears, but in vain. The Mad- 
ras Gouncil was, however, unaware of his actual negotia- 
tions with Maudave; but he was not sure of their igno- 
rance. The Coimcil had ordered stores and ammxmition 
to be collected at Trichinopoly and the troops to proceed 
to that place. Yusuf Khan now hoisted French colours 
and openly declar(yi himself to be their friend and ally. 
He plxmdered part of the Travancore country and forced 
its ruler to come to terras, though the latter had practically 
promised the Madras Council to assist them when the 
Company’s troops should take the field.^^ 


f37) Lt,f,ter, written on Yusiif IThan’s writing: to him on hearinpr of 
his intended departure for Kmrland thus* — heg you, Honourable 
Sir, to settle my affairs in jrond time, for I am quite ruined and have 
no other friends at ail ” (TO Reennls, TTome Miaeellnnoous, N’o. 
103) — Lindsay’s Narrative of Transactions sijwe 1759 between the 
Nawab of Arnot ete. See also I.O. Kecorda, H. Misc. : — Extracts pre- 
pared by A. G Gardew from the Madras Rpcbrds relating: to Yuaikf 
Khan, from June 1750 to October 1704; and a Tamil ballad, entitled 
^^War of Khan 8alnl>’^ extracts from which \Yore supplied to Mr. S 
C. Hill by Mr. Rangaswami Kaidu, and an abstract of which by 
V. S. Pope was brougfht out in 1911 These picture the Khan^s re 
lations with the Engflish and the servicjes that he rendered to them 
before his rebellion; Also S. 0. Hill — Yusuf Khan, the Hebei com 
man^nt (1914). 

Sir John Malcolm, in writing: of the chang:e in the English Coun- 
cil's attitude towards Yusuf Khan, says that ^Hhis gallant soldier, 
no doubt became a lebel to the prince he served, but lih may be 
deemed in some respe«*ts the victim of those disputes for power which 
ran so high, at this period, between the English and the Nabob. Mr, 
Pigot according to Muhammad Ali, had forcedi Muhammad Esoof 
upon him as the manager of the countries of Madura and Tinnevelly 
and by his support and countenance, encouraged him in acts of con- 
tumacy and disobedience Educated the Vellore Subadar had been, 
and knowing that the real power was vested in the English, he appears 
to have looked exclusively to them, and to have paid little attention 
to one he (*onsidered as having no more than a nominal authority. But 
the departure for England of his fiiend, Mr. Pigot, and the succession 
of Mt Park, whose policy conceded lo the Nabob the real dominion of 
his sountry, left Muhammad Esoof without hope; and, in the desperate 
struggle he made for his life, (he former faithful soldier of the English 
not only corresponded with their eniemies, the French, against whom he 
so often and so gallantly fought, but declared himself the subiect, and 
displayed an his fort and "ountry the banners of that nation. This la^t 
■act of his life has not dopri^t'd his memory of the honours that belong to 
it, as the bi;avest and ablest of all the naliye soldiers that ever served 
the English in In^a,” 
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When M. Maudave who had seiwed as a colonel under 
Lally returned from Europe with a commission from the 
Council of Mauritius “to represent Prance in India, to 
make an effort to resuscitate tlie French party among the 
Indian Princes and to give the English as much trouble as 
possible,” and got some little success with the Rajah of 
Tanjore who had already in his service a small body of 
Frenchmen, Marchand offered his services to him and was 
appointed to take command of the troojis there. Maudave 
started an extensive correspondence with Haidar Ali, the 
Nizam, the Portuguese at Goa and the Malabar chiefs. 
He was asked by the Rajah of Tanjore to open nego- 
tiations with Yusuf Khan whose inimical feelings to- 
wards the Nawab were well knovra and whose friend- 
ship with the English was waning. Tie sent first 
Mallet and then Flacourt to Madura ; the treaty 
with Yusuf Khan was negotiated by Flacourt after 
Mallet had been despatched to Mysore with money fiom 
Yusuf Khan to extricate Hugel, as Haidar Ali had become 
disgusted with the unfulfilled promises of the French ad- 
venturer. The date of the treaty with Yusuf Khan is 
given as Jul}- 1762.' It is certain that, perhaps, Yusuf 
Khan obtained a promise of French assistance at that 
date ; but Mr. S.C. Hill doubts whether he ever acknowledg- 
ed allegiance to France then. Marchand arrived at Yusuf 
Khan’s camp in January 1763; from his Freds , we learn 
that Khan 8ahib felt that he was not strong enoiigh single- 

handed to oppose Muhammad Ali and the English 

he tried therefore to draw the French to his side by con- 
vincing them that it was the sole method by which they 
could reestablish themselves in th(> Peninsula.” 

Maudave asked Marchand to demand that the Khan 
Sahib should “do homage for the kinudom of Madura to 
the French, who would be its a<!tual sovereigns and of 
whom he would be the viceroy, explaining to him that it 
was itnder this aegis only that he could be sheltered from 
the blows which Muhammad Ah and the English would 


Sunka Rama, the dubash of Oime, writing to the latter (in London) 
in November 1763, stresses on forgetfulness of the Madras 

Council in regard to the meritoiious services of Muhammad Yusuf 
against whom they have sent an army, bv the persuasion of the Na- 
bob. 

Freds Historique dea Deux S%ecies de la Ville de Madure (Pari3 
1771 .) 


( 38 ) 
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Hot fail to deal him. ’ ’ When Y usuf Khan heard this p ro 
posal mooted by Marchand, he flew into a rage and 
“poiu'ed forth a thousand imprecations upon me and all 
my nation” and even had him shut up in prison for a time. 

Maudave had been plaiming an elaborate conibinahon 
of forces hostile to English dominance. He intended to 
write to M auritius for reinforcements and a fleet, to induce 
Yusuf Khan to supply the necessary fluids and to collect 
all the available Frenchmen s(;attert»d throughout South 
India, in Madura. He wrote to the Mauritius Council that 
it woiild be enough if they were to send him 500 European 
troops. His idea was that all these Frenchmen should com- 
bine with Yusuf Khan’s array and march towards Trichi- 
uopoly so as to draw the whole of the English forces to- 
wards that place; while the fleet which wus to be sent from 
Mauritius wns to make a sudden dash on Madras, which he 
expected would be absolutely defenceless, and the rulers of 
Tanjore and Mysore would be at least passive spectators, 
if not active helpers. The plan looked feasible enough 
and even realisable to some extent. Yusuf Khan’s array 
was composed of the two strong gai-risons stationed in 
Madura and Palaracottah, besidi® a flying or moving force 
and including 1 lu* troops scattered about the country, pro- 
jiably numbered al'out 10,000 sepoys, 2,000 Moor horse- 
men, 400 to 600 European ti’oops including a small body of 
cavalrj^nien, Topasses and Coffres and a small park of 
artillery, lie could also command aij indefinite number 
of Kallar fight ers, as well as a full supply of labourers num- 
bering several thousands for pushing on his fortifications, 
while the country people w'ere obviously in his favour ; and 
even if he could not face the English troops effectively in 
the field, he could contrive to prolong operations and S(;cure 
favourable terms in the end for himself. 

]\lr. Hill thinks that Yusuf Khan could have marched 
on Trichinopoly, even if he had got only the Tanjore con- 
tingent of Maudave; but the latter was not prepared to 
take such a risk. Nawab Muhammad xYli sensed very 
early that Trichinopoly was in great danger of attack both 
from Yusuf Khan and from Haidar Ali; but the. Madras 
Council first advised him to come and stay in Madras itself 
and merely warned Preston, the commander at Trichino- 
poly, to be on the watch for the emissaries of Maudave 
whom they suspected of wishing to join Haidar Ali. Yu- 
luf Khan knew that his friends at Madras were few in 
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number ; and he was afraid of the Nawab’s great ihfluence 
which was exercised against him; moreover, he waS^iSfhi- 
aded by the wily Tan j ore ruler from adopting such an 
attitude. While Murtaza Ali, who had been recently 'de- 
prived of V^elloi-e and was being detained as a prisoner at 
Arcot, also wrote to the same effect, saying that the term of 
office of his friend, Mr. Pigot, was very nearly over and 
that he would do well to seek the protection of his suc- 
cessor Mr. Palk, who had abandoned the profession of 
Chaplain for that of (Governor and who, he irisinuat^, 
might be accessible to bribes. Of course, Yusuf Khan 
knew how little his chances of reconciliation with the Mad- 
ras Council had become and wrote to Mr. Pigot a long let- 
ter, in which he recounted his services, described his pre- 
sent difficulties, declai-ed that the first moneys that he could 
get, he would pay towards the arrears of his troops and 
very cleverly hinted at the possibility of his being unable 
to go to Madras owing to these difficulties and humbly beg- 
ged to be excused in such a case, which, however, would be 
most disagreeable to himself. The letter was dated 2(>th 
of September 1762. The Council was already awai^e of 
Y usuf ’s rebellious plans. In J anuary 1763, as we saw, be 
was joined by Marchand with the contingent from Tanjore. 
In the following month the Raja of Travancore made an 
agreement with Yusuf Khan, promised an asylum to his 
wife and exchanged valuable presents, offering to send a 
body of troops with horse and ammunition into the Madura 
country, in ease he was attacked by the English. I’lie Ra- 
jah confessed that he had been compelled to make an agree- 
ment with Y'usuf Khan and tried to convince the Madras 
Council that they could expect nothing from him, though 
the latter tried to persuade him to make a diversion by' at- 
tacking TinUevelly. The Rajah of Tanjore maintained, 
in a letter of March 1763, that on the conclusion, in the |)re- 
vions year, of the treaty between himself and the Na'Wab, 
he had disbandctl some of his sepoys and having had as yet 
no suspicion of Yusuf Khan’s intended treachery, he 'had 
allowed them to go to him, but would not send any inor<! 
assistance to him, but he \vas not going to give any active 
assistance to the Nawab either®. 


(89) Lawrence who had taken up the management of the operations 
from Triehinopoly, wrote in April 1763 that the dally reinforce- 
ments he receives from the French at Trant[uebar ahd Negapatam 
and Haidar Naik’s army, he should become too powelrfill for us to 
subdue, and like another Chanda Pahib lay tb© foiUidationa of a ten 
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The progress of the preparations for Yu;5uf Khan’fl 
rebellion was marked by the defection of the Mara'vars 
from his side and the abandonment of the Nattam Pass 
which controlled the approaches to Madura from the 
north. The two sieges of Madura which resulted have 
been well described by Mr. Hill and Mr. Nelson, the latter 
basing his account on the memoir furnished by Pormu* 
swanii Thevan and another by a Muhammadan gentleman. 
The final fall of Madura is furnished in the Journal of the 
second siege of Madura, written by Colonel Charles Campr 
bell and in Marchand’s Precis llistorique which is an ela- 
borate apology for and justification of his ovm share in the 
rebellion. The first siege of Madura began on the 15th of 
(September 1763 and was raised after 52 days of open tren- 
ches, on the night of 6-7 November 1763. The besiegers 
withdrew to their winter camp ; several fights followed in 
the open coimtry in the next six months, during which the 
English received reinforcements from Bombay and Ben- 
gal. The trenches were reopened and the siege operations 
began again on the 1st May 1764. The English delivered 
an assault on the 26th June; and Major Preston was mor- 
tally wounded in assault. 

Yusuf Khan was able to stand the blockade for several 
months, and though he was willing to capitulate, he did not 
really expect any honourable treatment himself. Camp- 
bell’s Journal contains a full account of the negotiations 
and of Yusuf Khan’s letters to Madras. Marchand held 
that the adamantine attitude of the Madras Council in de- 
manding from Yusuf Khan a complete surrender at dis-, 
cretion should be ascribed wholly to the persuasions of 
Nawab Muhammad Ali, who averred that in money alone 
the rebellion has cost a crore of rupexes and that so long 
as the Khan was alive, there would always be disturbances 
in the country. It was feared that Yusuf Khan might sec- 
retly cut his way out of the the fort, although a man of his 
nature would not care to do so. Marchand, who was hi- 
sulted in public on one occasion by Yusuf .Khan openly 
striking him with his riding whip, helped in foment- 
ing a conspiracy among Yusuf Khan’s native officers, by 

years’ war, which will not only immediately stop the Nawab ’s pay- 
mentM towards clearing his debt, but entail again the whole burden 
of expense upon the Company. He concluded with this remarkable 
warning I regard the Company's possessions on this Coast in 
more imminent danger than they have long been exposed to, and un- 
less the Gentlemen at Bombay make a spc^y effort to reinforce us 
I sjee pof'how the misfodiunes we have to apprehend can be avoided. 
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which he was to be prevented from escaping and handed 
over to the Nawab. In this the chief leader was Srinivasa 
liao, who was Yusuf’s Diwan or chief adviser and who 
was later on deprived of his eye-sight by order of the victo- 
rious Nawab. On the 13th of October 1764, the conspira- 
tors, headed by Srinivasa Rao and Baba Sahib and Mar- 
chand, forcibly captured the person of Yusuf Khan, bound 
him with his own turban, though he begged them to kill him 
rather than hand him oyer to the Nawab. Marchand now 
communicated with the English camp the fact of the 
Khan’s imprisoimient ; and his surrender to the Nawab 
was soon elfected. The Nawab wrote that on the 15th of 
October “the rebel was hung at 5 o’clock in the evening on 
a large mango tree on the Dindigul road. ” His body was 
dismembered and exposed in parts in Tanjore, Palamcot- 
tah and Tinnevelly, and his head, like that of Chanda 
Sahib, was sent to Trichinopoly. His death closed for 
long all higher service in the British army to all Indian 
soldiers, and specially to natives of Madras. 

Thus the miserable episode of Yusuf’ Khan ’s rebellion 
ended. The Naw'ab had been deemed to be the principal 
enemy of the Khan ; and Lawrence, the English ( 'omman- 
der, was only an ally. When Lawrence, issued a proclama- 
tior from Trichinopoly, dated 8th July, 1763, that the 
Europeans in the service of Yusuf Khan would be treated 
as rebels, Maudave pointed oiit that Frenchmen were not 
English subjects and that, whether the English and the 
French were at peace or war. Such a declaration V' as un- 
justifiable. Lawrence had been given a free hand by tlie 
Madras Council and objected to Yusuf Khan being sent, 
if captured, to Madras; and he declared that he ought to- 
be made over to the Nawab whose dominions he had usur- 
ped. The Council agreed, in its Consultations of the Ist 
of August, 1763, that they thought he would be “a danger- 
ous man to be entrusted m the hands of the Nawab, if his 
intentions are to make him a state prisoner; but if it be 
agreea:ble to you to order the commanding officer to exe- 
cute him upon the first tree in the sight of the army, it will 
be quite satisfactory to us.” 

On the 19th August 1763, news reached the Presidency 
of the signing of the definitive Treaty of Paris on tlie 10th 
February preceding. Maudave represented to the Mad- 



r^is Council that “their prepeirations against Madura ap- 
P|»&^ed opposed to the spirit of the peace happily concluded 
ip, Europe. ’ ’ He further contended that he had no power 
to hand over Madura to the English, nor ask the French 
detachment to leave Madura, contrary to the wish of Y uauf 
E[l^gn, “as the least sign of any desire on their part to do so 
woplldhave been the signal of a dreadful massacre He 
fiiijrth^r pleaded though he made war on the English after 
thevajujoimcement of the peace, it was “only in the strict 
observance of a legitimate defence and after having ex- 
hausted all means of persuading them to make use of the 
path of gentleness and conciliation.” 

On their side the English argued that the treaty put an 
end to all engagements into which Maudave had entered 
with Yusuf I^an, and their preparations against the Port 
of .Madura were in no way opposed to the spirit of the 
treaty, and they were not bound to await the arrival of the 
Commissaries of the two Crowns to reduce Yusuf Khan to 
his loyalty. Mr. Hill holds that, had the Khan definitely 
become the ally of the French, before the date of the peace, 
he could not have been touched by the English and history 
would have shaped itself differently in Southern India. 

Let us now studythe opinion of the rebel held by the 
Nawab, according to his partisans. Thus we have a pas- 
sage from the Life of Nawab Wallajah by an Indian, re- 
garding Muhammad Y'usuf Khan, taken from an appendix 
to W. J. Wilson’s ‘History of the Madras Army’ (Vol. I, 
1882). It gives us the account of an episode about Yusuf 
Khan’s attempt to draw his sword on the Nawab at an 
audience and his dropping the sword when he saw General 
Smith by the side of the Nawab observing his action. The 
Navab.on that day was not attended by his usual guard. 
This account is not however credited as being true. The 
narrative also tells us that attempts were made to hang 
Yuguf Khan three times and that every time the rope broke 
and not until his thigh was opened and a magic ball depo 
sited therein was cast out, could he be lulled.^ 

Burhanu’d-din tells us that the rebel was captured 
and put in a hook ; and he thus sums up his previous wicked 


For the different legends current about Yusuf Klian’s channed 
lif#; Bee ^6. 0. Hill — Tusuf Khan etc, — ^pp. 228-9. 



career: “He allied himself with mischief-makers who 
formerly supported Muhammad Mahfuz TChan Bahadur, 
sought the support of Haidar Ali Khait, bi'ought together 
five huridered French who ran away after the fall of Phul- 
cheri (Pondicherry), got ready innumerable guns, gun- 
powder, flint-stone and caiinon from Chennapatan ^'Mad- 
ras) Saduraugapattan (Sadras), Nagaijattan (Negapa- 
tam) and other ports that belonged to the Frang commu- 
nities; carried correspondence with the Nazim of the Dec- 
can by sending presents and gifts with a view to obtain 
from him titles and mansabs, established friendship wuh 
the zamindar of Mali war (Travancore) by promising him 
five lakhs of rupees from the collections of the sarkar, and 
made a pact with the two divisions of Kallars in the east 
and west of Madura ; thus he found himself a great sardar. 
He imagined that the kingdom was his own and forgot the' 
past. 

“He murdered the servants of the sarkar, oppressed 
the ]ioor and the rich and tyrjumised tin; zamindars. One 
day he shot down seven hvmdred men. Thus he squeezed 
the kingdom to a very great extent. ’ ’ 

The Nawab, in a letter to the Madras Council, dated 
the 12th February 1763, thus*^ enumerated all the crimes of 
Yusuf Khan against him. 


(41) (o) ^‘That Yusuf Khan has been busy in repairing the fort of 

Madura &c. for this long time without my or your orders: 

(h) that he maintained an union and correspondence of letters 
with the King of Tanjore &c. 

(o) that he sent an advance of 60,000 rupees and sent for the 
French, Duteh and Danes from Negapatam, Wacamnad (?) 
and Tuticorin to join him: 

(d) that he sent money and sent for lead, gunpowder, guns &c. : 

(e) that he built a new house: 

(/) that he began a war with the Maleavare (Travancore) con- 
trary to your orders: 

(g) that he sent one Zanicdvddin vakil two years ago to Nizam 
Ali to persuade him and to demand a ^arwidl for the Carnatic 
Country with an offer of a large sum of money and to desire him 
to negotiate the affairs of his Court with the English through his 
means, and further to request him to disturb and lay waste the 
country in some measure, promising that he would in some mea- 
sure then undertake to make it up with the English: (According 
to Maudave, Nizam Ali Khan actually gave Yusuf Khan a sanad 
for Madura and Tinnevelly and was actually tMnking of 
giving him another sanad for the Nawabi of Aroot, in the place 
of Muhammad Ali (B.C. Hill p. 27^* Note t) 




Thus the last great trouble for the Nawab was over in 
1764. But he was held to owe to the Company still about 
12 lakhs of pagodas, and it was hoped that llie conquest of 
Madura would enable him to pay it otf in the course of Basli 
1174, i.e., 1765-66. Palamcottah, which was not proceeded 
against during the operatioftis against Madura, wiis soon 
afterwards captured by Major C^ampbell. The Baja of 
T^anjore paid all his /mhs due under the treaty winh the 
Nawab, except 4 lakhs of rupees and promised, incidim- 
tally, to relinquish the annual tribute of 1,100 pagodas due 
from the English for Devikottah. In return for the 
Nawab’s total grant of the Jaghir District (effected short- 
ly before Pigot sailed for Europe) which extended south- 
ward as far as the Markanam" river and westward as far as 
Damarla and northward as far as Arumugam, including 
the two Conjeevarams, and estimated by Sunka Rama, the 
Dubash of Orme, as yielding about 20 lakhs of rupees, the 
Company recommended a present of a couple of rich gold 
brocade dresses, some carpets and orrery, a pair of globes, 
spying glasses and a handsome light roomy landau with 
eight harnesses for six horses be sent to the Nawab. This 
Jaghir District was nearly co-terminous Avith the present 
Chingleput district. It then gave a revenue to the Engli sh 
of lakhs of pagodas. The Mughal Emperor granted 
a farman for this jaghir ( 1765) and there arose at a later 
date a doubt whether the inam rights conferred did not 
convey zamindari rights of civil and criminal jurisdiction 
as well. 

The King of Travaneore, finding the several forts of 
the Kalakad district to be weakly garrisoned at the time 
of the Khan’s rebellion, seized them one after another. 
But on the approach of Campbell, he abandoned them 
all. The reduction of the Ariyalur and [Jdayarpalayam 
poligars increased the Nawab’s revenues and also secured 
an open communication between Madras and Trichino- 
poly. The Nawab did not invade Travaneore after the 

{K) that ho moreover entered into a union with Haidei Naik and 
sent one Ghulam llusealn to him: 

(i) that he placed tappies from Tinnevelly as far as Mysore: 

(i) that he sent messages with offers of alliance to Basalat Jang: 

(k) that he sent to different parts to invite troops into his 8errie6> 
and 

Q) that he shed innocent blood of men of distinction as well as 
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destruction of Yusuf Khan, only on the intercession of the 
English. The Madras Council induced him to give up his 
claim for Kalakad and the ruler of Travancore volimta- 
rily evacuated it. Reference will be made later to the 
treaty between the Nawab and the ruler of Travancore. 
The troublesome poligars north of Nellore were all sub- 
dued by the end of June 17G5. Throughout the Nawab ’s 
jurisdiction from the Gundalakama river to Cape Como- 
rin, peace was secured ; and this peace according to the 
despatch of Palk, dated March 27, 1765, was not likely to 
be disturbed “unless the Marathas, Nizam Ali and Haidar 
Ali join together and make demands on the Nawab. But 
this will not happen so long as he has the English support, 
unless some other European power joins themr'’ 

Colonel Charles Campbell’s Journal, (from the 6th 
April 1765 to 31st March 1766) describes the chase of 
Nizam Ali Khan’s troops, his return to Madras and his 
taking of some palayams near Tiruppassur. After this, 
in the boastful words of (hmpbell, “there was not then a 
single man who durst call himself th(* Nabob’s Enemy in 
the whole Carnatick”. The same writer’s JotirrMl from 
February 1764 to February 1765, treats of the second siege 
of Madura against Yusuf Khan, and of the subsequent 
operations in Madura and Tinnevelly up to his return to 
Cuddalore.’^ 


(42) Campbell Bays that John Call kept a journal (missing) of the 
siege of Pondicherry, the seMjO'iwl siege of Madura and the negotiation 
with the King of Travancore, but his Journal gives many Stalls of 
his campaigns which were omitted in Call’s account. Oampbell boasts 
that he was ^'the first and only officer that commanded the army in 
one inarch from Cape Comorin to the River Krishna and obliging 
eveiy Rajah, Palegar or Faujdar in that march of upwards 600 miles 
to fettle with the Nabob.” (^Orme Mss, Q. V. 72*14.) 



11. — ^Hie Growing Difficulties of the Nawab. 

(a) The Belations of the Nawab with Pigot and Orme 

Nawab Muhammad Ali became a familiar figure in 
Madras from 1755, when he first came to the city after seat- 
ing himself on the masnad at Arcot. Two years later, on 
the occasion of the threatened irruption of the MaratMs, 
the Nawab sent his family to Madras and himself followed, 
accompanied by the agent of the Peshwa. Even as earh' 
as that date, i.e., August 1757, the G-overnor proposed to 
the Nawab that he might remain at Madras and make over 
his dominions to the Company. According to the proceed- 
ings of the Select Committee, the Nawab refused to com- 
ply with the proposal, saying that as soon as it should come 
to be known, '‘he would be looked on universally in the 
same light as Chanda Sahib’s son at Pondicherry is; not 
one of his subjects would pay him the least allegiance”. 
Seeing' that the Nawab was firm in his refusal, the Gover- 
nor asked that he might make some further assignment to 
the Company for the amount of 2-J lakhs that was agreed 
to be paid to the Marathas out of the sum of 4 lakhs due to 
the English that month. The Nawab said he would make 
up the deduction by an order for the same amount pay- 
able out of half of the revenue of the Tinnevelly country 
due to him. (Madras Consultations, dated 1st September 
1757). 

A residence was assigned to the Nawab within the Port 
and he was allowed to lay in the necessary stock of provi- 
sions therein ; but he was asked to reduce the number of his 
attendants. Shortly before Lally ’s siege of Madras began, 
the Nawab was accommodated at the Government Garden 
House; on the approach of the French he retired into the 
Fort. Subsequently he was conveyed in a neutral vessel 
to Negapatam. The Nawab’s financial embarrassments 
had already become chronic, and his dealings with some of 
the European residents at Madras over money matters had 
become complicated. For illustration, John Call, the En- 
gineer, had amassed 25,000 pounds, which sum had been 
lent to the Nawab at 25 per cent per annum, (vide his letter 
to Captain Richard Smith dated 18th January 1764 — in 
the Orme Mss. O.V.) The same person in another letter 
preserved among thfj Orme Manuscripts O.V. (37-8) says 
thns about the Nawab’s debts to private indhiduals who 



had been ordered by the ( >ompany to be satisfied with 12i 
per cent and who had consequently recalled their money 
and compel the Nawab to refuse payment : ‘ ‘ He is indeb- 
ted more to individuals than ever was the amount of his 
debt to the ('oinpany. This is a cmel and an infamous 
Order, for his non- payment plainly evinces the Risk w'e 
run in lending the money, and therefore the premium 
ought to be adequate. Assignments are made over to the 
trustees of certain lands, but it is supposed it will be near 
three years before this del)t is discharged — a comfortable 
prospect for me, and to rec-eive it in driblets. And after 
that no mode of remittance to Europe’. Where will the 
Company drive to at last?” 

The Nawab was on intimate terms with Mr. Pigot, the 
Governor (1755-63). To General Lawrence the Nawab 
was equally generous. When the French destroyed his 
gardcm house and property at St. Thomas’ Mount, the Na- 
wab presented him with a lakh of nxpees which the Com- 
pany at his request allowed him to accept. When he re- 
tired in 1766, the grateful Nawab bestowed on him an an- 
nuity of 3,750 pagodas. Governor Pigot was appointed, 
after his retirement from his first Governorship, as the 
Agent of the Nawab in England. But he was dissatisfied 
when the remittances which made the place of Agent 
desirable, did not regularly reach him. General 
Lawrence presented his own house to the Nawab on his 
retirement. A letter from 8unka Rama to Orme dated 
6th November 1763, reports that I’igot received a present 
of £40,000 before his departure for England. 

Robert Orme who was on the Madras Council became 
unpopular with his colleagues and other European resi- 
dents, because he agreed to supply John Payne, Deputy 
Chairman and Chairman of the Company, with private 
repoi*ts on the conduct and character of his colleagues at 
Madras; and his consequent acting as a spy upon his col- 
leagues was the real reason of Pigot ’s rooted enmity to him 
which brought about his early retirement from the Com- 
pany’s serviite in India. Orme’s services to Pa;^e brought 
him a marked retribution very soon. He cherished hopes 
of succeeding Pigot as Governor, but his indiscretion and 
espionage having leaked out, he was ostracised socially by 
Pigot, Lawrence and others. 
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The retribution was swift. Soon after the Company’s 
Despatch arrived at Madras, which nominated Orme to be 
successor to the Governorship after Pigot (Septr. 1758), 
the latter preferred two charges against him in the Coun- 
cil; — (1) His preparation to remit his fortune to England 
in Dutch bills and to take his passage for Europe in the 
Grantham, shortly before the expected siege of Madras 
was a weakness of character on which his friends like Clive 
looked with dismay as it was openly described as cowardice 
by his enemies. (2) A more serious charge was that soon 
after the news of his succession to the Governorship after 
Pigot ’s retirement reached Madras, Orme addressed a let- 
ter to the Nav'ab on his new dignity. He sent for the 
Nawab’s vakil several times, stressed on the services he had 
rendered to the Nawab and said he expected to be reward- 
ed generously, or else- he would put the management of the 
greatest part of the Nawab’s territories into hands that 
would gratify him. 

Pigot made a statement in the Council that Orme 
mentioned in his letter to the Nawab his prospective acces- 
sion to the Governorship; and that ‘‘in whatever light he 
(the Nabob) might look upon the Governor, Colonel Law- 
rence and the other Gentlemen, he only was his particular 
friend ; that it was he who had espous’d his cause and pre- 
vented the management of his affairs going into other 
hands than his (the Nabob’s) ; that he could have had sixtv 
thousand pagodas from Teterapah Moodilly, if he would 
have farm’d out to him the countries to the southward of 
Trichinopoly, and that Issoff Cawn would have given him 
forty thousand pagodas to have rented from him the coun- 
tries of Seringham and Trichinopoly. But that, notwith- 
standing it was in his powder, by the sway he had in the 
Council, to put this in execution, his desire of rendering 
the Nabob service made him decline it, not in the least 
doubting but that the Nabob would make him a siiitable 
acknowledgement:” (Madras Consultations of 25th Sep- 
tember 1758). 

To this remonstrance the Nawab replied that his purse 
was at that time depleted. But he hoped in a year or two 
to be able to meet Mr. Orme’s wishes. Thereupon Orme 
became irritated and left the Nawab abruptly, declaring 
that he would take the necessary measures for putting the 
management of *the country into other hands, if the sum he 
demanded was not immediately paid down. The Nawah 



felt insulted a t this beyond measure and told Orme that his 
vdsit had been long enough and he was free to do as he 
pleased.** 

When these two charges were brought against him, 
Orme replied that with regard to the first charge, his 
health was the maiii consideration for determining his de- 
parture,, but the motive was not dishonourable, though it 
might have been deemed culpable at the ti me. He however 
totally denied the allegation of the Nawab that he had made 
any stipulation, directly or indirectly, for any reward from 
him. The letter which he is said to have written to the 
Nawab was an absolute forgery. But rather than suffer 
under such imputations, he would resign the service of the 
Company. (Foit St. Oeorge Consultations, 25th Sep- 
tember 1758). 

Three days later, an inquiry was made concerning the 
letter that Orme was alleged to have written to the Nawab. 
The Nawab confirmed the statement of Pigot and added 
that Orme demanded 20,000 pagodas and categorically 
said that he would not take even a jot less. He was accom- 
panied by his vakil, Antaji Pantulu, and said that Orme’s 
note was delivered to him by Sunka Rama, his Dubash. 
Sunka Rama denied at first all knowledge of the note, but 
when he was confronted with Antaji I’antulu, he admitted 
that he drafted and delivei’ed the document without the 
knowledge of his master. The Madras C^ouncil decided 
that Orme’s taking his passage for Europe on the eve of the 
French siege was “an ill-timed step and unbecoming the 
station he bore in the Clompany’s service”. With regard 
to his alleged note to the Nawab, though there was no 
actual proof, it was extraordinary and unaccountable that 
Sunka Rama should have without his knowledge written 
it and delivered it to the Nawab, along with an oral com- 
munication. 

As to the other charge, viz., Orme’s demand of a large 
sum from the Nawab ’s vakil and the Nawab himself, the 
testimony of the Nawab and his vakil appeared strong and 


(43) The Nawab felt that it would be better to forego the protection 
of the English than ‘Ho be subject to such Affrontiye Treament in 
the face of his Durbar.'' 
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dear and the Board had the greatest reason to believe that 
pari of the charge at least was just and true.^* 

The Directors decided, in November 1759, that Orme 
was a very unfit person to continue in their service. But 
since the ship in which he sailed was captured by the 
French near the Cape of Good Hope, all the documents 
that she conveyed were lost and never reached the Com- 
pany. Though the Directors then expressed themselves 
assured that Orme had extracted large sums from the Na- 
wab, after a few year's, his behaviour at Madras was con- 
doned and he was appointed as the official Historiographer 
to the Company. 

Mr. S. C. Hill thus sums up what he deems a just ver- 
dict on Orme ’s conduct : “ It is to be regretted that no fur- 
ther information is to be formd in connection with the 
charge of corruption brought against him by Pigot, more 
especially as the Court of Directors resolved that he had 
extorted large sums of money from the Nawab. Still the 
decision of the Court is not sufficient to convince one of 
Orme’s guilt, when one remembers his comparative pover- 
ty at the time of his retirement, the unscrupulous charac 
ter of the Nawab, the submission of the charges against 
Orme through and by his enemies in the Madras Council, 
and, finally, the fact that the Court took no action on its 
own resolution.’* (Page xxi. Introduction, to Vol. II, 
I’ari I, Odiu’ CoUccii(An (by S.G Hill, 1916) — ('atologae 
of tihe European Memaseripts m the Indian Office Library . 

(b) The Tanjore Affair — Earlier Phase. 

With regard to the Nawab ’s relations mth Tanjore, 
events rapidly led to the climax of 1773-76. Both the Na- 
wab and the Madras Council had been looking for long 
with a covetous eye on the riches of the ruler of Tanjore. 
In the war witli Haidar (1767-69) the Raja contributed 
much less than was expected of him, and he was suspected 
of having corresponded with the enemy. In the Treaty of 
Madras of 1769 the Company insisted upon including, in 
its protection, Murari Rao whose territory would have 


;44) As early as 1755, July, a letter fiom Fort St. David mentions a 
mmour that Mr. Orme^s mouth had been stopped by a bribe of 
4,000 pi^^odas from one, Linga Chetty, in the matter of the debase^ 
IQieoi of coin Saunders (Orme Mss. O. V, 289 (25). 
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formed a convenient conquest for Haidar. But he refused 
to accept the condition, unless the Rajah of Tanjore was 
similarly admitted to the protection of the treaty. But the 
English regardcKl the Baja as their own partissin and in- 
cluded him in the tieaty si>eciflcally as their ally, so tliat 
he might not owe his safety to the inter-position of Haidar. 


The JJirectors, writing to the Select Committee at 
Fort St. George in March 1769, said, that it was unreason- 
able that the Raja should not contribute to the defence of 
the Cainatic and that the Nawab should be supported in 
his claims, and that “if the Raja refuses to contribute a 
just proportion to the expense of the war, you are then to 
pursue such measures as the Nabob may think consistent 
with the justice and dignity of his government. What- 
ever sums may, in (ronseciuence of the above orders, be ob- 
tained from the Raja of Tanjore, we expect, shall be ap- 
plied to the discharge of the Nabob’s debt to the Company ; 
and if more than sufficient for that pui'pose, to the dis- 
charge of his debts to individuals.” 


Tothis, the Select Committee of Madras replied that 
the treaty of 1762 had defined the Raja’s obligations to the 
Nawab ; but it might not be politic to undert^e the execu- 
tion of the proposal just then, as an attack on Tanjore 
might involve them in a w’ar with Haidar Ali. The Rajah 
Jiad objected to the pajunent of his annual peshkash on the 
ground that he had maintained a great body of troops sent 
to join the army. But the Nawab held that it was contra- 
ry to the custom of the country for tributary princes to 
make any demands for the maintenance of troops fur- 
nished to the powei- to which they w'ere tributary, while 
they were employed within the territories of the latter. 
It was added that if the Raja should persist in demanding 
a diminution of his peshkmh, it might furnish the Govern- 
ment with a just pretext to accuse him of a breach of his 
engagements. But the Select Committee thought that, in 
view of the doubtful intentions of the Marathas and of the 
uncertain and unfathomable designs of the Nawab and 
the possibility of the ruler of Tanjore calling upon Haidar 
Ali for aid, the undertaking at this juncture would be “in- 
politie and unwarrantable”. The Raja prayed for a re- 
npssion of the tribute or at least for a delay in its payment. 



Early in 1771 news reached Madras that the Raja of 
Tanjore had sent a force against the Setupati of Ramnad; 
and the President thereupon wrote to the Raja that as 
Ramnad belonged to the Nawab and was a dependency of 
the (Carnatic, any attack on it was contrary to the treaty 
between the Raja and the Nawab to which the English 
Government had made themselves guarantors (vide, the 
last paragraph of the treaty of 1762, p. 72 of Aitchison’s 
• ‘Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, Vol. 10, Madras, 
1909). The Raja replied that he wanted merely to take 
back Hanumantagudi which did really belong to him, and 
was actually in his possession at the time of the conclusion 
of the treaty of 1762 and also that the Poligar of Sivaganga 
had seized elephants destined for him and the Tondaiman 
of Pudukottah had injured his country. The Madras 
Governor urged that the Rajah had taken on himself the 
arbitration of a cause which he ought to have reserved for 
decision to themselves; and the latter’s reply was that he 
did not undertake to do anything “contrary to the heredi- 
tary custom observed”. 

The Nawab was at that time greatly encouraged by 
Sir Jolm Lindsay, the King’s Envoy, who was at Madras. 
He called upon the Madras Government “with unusual 
force and boldness of importunity to make war upon the 
Raja”. Lindsay urged the sanu' view and maintained 
that the Madras GoveiUment would be only betraying the 
Nawab and violating their duty, even if they should make 
any delay in rendering the assistance which he required. 
The Madras Govennnolnt was in an mifortunate delimina. 
They dared not displease Lindsay who was the represen- 
tative of the Ministers. They were not sure that the Na- 
wab would help them with funds for the expedition and 
they were afraid of the probability of an attack on the 
Northern Sarkars by the Ni25am, of a likely war with the 
Marathas who were allied with Tanjore and of troubles 
also from Haidar Ali. They pretended to make an inquiry 
into the dependence of Ramnad and to find that the lulei’s 
of Trichinopoly, i.e., the Nayaks of Madura, had received 
more submissions from the Setupatis than the Rajas of 
Tanjore; and therefore since Trichinopoly had been ab- 
sorbed in the government of the Carnatic, the Nawab had 
naturally succeeded to the claims of the Najnks. In J une 
1771, when Trichinopoly was sufficiently supplied with 



stores for defence, the Nawab suddenly dissuaded the Gov- 
ei3iment from any further preparations for war, alleging 
that the Marathas would never give them any respite. The 
Madras Government held the view that the Nawab's itio- 
tive for urging the expedition at first, was to force them 
into an alliance with the Marathas. But now, beeai'se ihe 
alliance was not possible, he did not wish to give the Ma- 
rathas any pretext to overrun his dominions. The Select 
Committee at Madras resolved to negotiate with the Raja 
who said that he would never trust the Nawab without the 
security of the English. After some negotiation the Na- 
wab proposed to seJid his two sons to Trichinopoly, the 
elder, Omdatu’l-Umara, to conduct the negotiations and 
the younger Madam M-lMulk Amim ’1-IImara^® ; to manage 
the supplies of the army. The Nawab was suspicious lest 
the Company might conquer Tanjore for themselves. He 
was prepared to make any aiTangement with the Raja ra- 
ther than incur such a lisk. He offered to give the Compa- 
ny ten lakhs of pagodas, if after conquering Tanjore, they 
should deliver it ‘‘in full dominion” to him. The Madras 
Council wished to refer the question to the Directors, but 
the Naw’ab would not consent. They saw that since the 
Raja knew of the designs of themselves and of the Nawab 
against his kingdom, it was highly dangerous to leave him 
in possession of power which he could lend to the Freiu'h 
or to any other enemy ; and as they could not proceed to war 
except with the consent of the Nawab, it was therefore best 
to comply with his terms. 

Early in September 1771, Omdatu’l-ITmara reported 
to General Smith, the Commander of the English troops 
at Trichinopoly, that nothing but compulsion by force 
would bring the Raja to submission. After getting suffi- 
cient provisions, the army arrived before the fort of Val- 
1am, one of the great bulwarks of Tanjore City. On the 
21st September, the Vallam garrison stole out of the fold. 
The army next encamped beWe Tanjore, but the opera- 
tions were slow, mainly because of lack of provisions. On 
the 28th, Omdatu’l-TTmara signed a peace with the Raja, 
by which he was to pay 8 lakhs of rupees for arrears of 


(45) This prince was very ambitious and scheming and enjoyed great 
power controlling a large body of disciplined troops (letter to the 
Pirectora of 4-7-1775). 
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peahhash and 32 | lakhs for the expenses of the expedition. 
He was to restore whatever he had taken from the two 
Maravar poligars, and to aid with his troops in all the 
wars of the hJawab. Vallam was to be restored to the Raja 
but to be demolished if the Nawab so chose. The lS“awjib 
was to get the jaghir district of Ami. 

A disagreeable correspondence took place about the 
plunder of the fort of Tanjore, when it should be taken, bet- 
ween the Nawab ’s son and the English troops. The Ata/!- 
ras Government was not satisfied with the terms offered, as 
they were obviously inadequate and provided no security 
for their execution. On this account they held it neces- 
sary to keep the troops before Tjmjore, prepared as foi‘ 
immediate ww. When the Raja did not deliver, oin the 
stipulated day, the money and jewels he had agreed to re- 
sign, this was taken to lie a breach of the treaty; a renewal 
of hostilities was threatened, and the helpless Raja had to 
submit. 

General Smith pleaded that he had no control over 
the negotiations and as he w'as instructed to desist from 
hostilities the moment the Nawab desired peace, he was 
forced to act as he did and consent to the peace proposals 
of Omdatu'l-Umara. 

Omdatu’l-Umara claimed that he took no step without 
consulting Smith, that he stated to him the terms to which 
the Raja had yielded, declaring that he would not accept 
them, if the fall of the fort, was assured by the general, and 
that the General had told him that if the siege came to be 
unsuccessfxil, the Raja would not give anything. Smith 
was then asked if he would guarantfee equivalent terms of 
advantage, if the siege should miscarry. He repelled the 
proposal of any guarantee ; and he approved of the treaty 
saying “it w'as well; it was at the Nawah’s option”. 

The Nawab now applied for the reduction of the two 
Maravar poligars by the Company’s forces. The Gover- 
nor and Council of Madras pointed out that the Nawab 
was till then ostensibly the friend of the Maravars against 
the Raja of Tanjore who was their enemy, and now that the 
Raja was humbled, they became immediately dangerous 
to the Nawab ’s government and had to be redu'-ed! But 
potwithStanding t^iis contrilnttion so obviotis in the pleads 
ings of Nawab, they consented to udertake the expedition 



on the simple pretext that the Maravars had not sent, 
troops to help against Tan j ore, as thej’^ should ha\'e done. 
After some delay, an English force prcK'-eeded against 
Ramnad which was carried after an assault. The Na- 
wab’s son who acc-oinpainiwl the forces bargained for the 
plimder by a sum of money for the troops. Kalayarkoil 
in which the poligar of Sivaganga had ttiken refuge was 
taken and likewise plmidci’ed. 


Mill thus remai'ks on the jilight of the Madras Govern- 
ment: “The Governor and Council alleged that they were 
led on by that friend and ally from one step to another, 
without knowing where to stop, and without being able to 
make those reservations in favour of the Company which 
the interests of the Company appeared to require in this 
manner had Tanjore been humbled and fleeced; iin this 
mannei’ the two Marawars had been conquered, and deli- 
vered up as a dominion to the Nabob. It must be allowed, 
that except for a little time when he first demanded the at- 
tack on Tan j ore, the Presidency had shown themselves 
abundantly forward to second, or rather to excite the Na- 
bob ’s ardour for coiujuest of the minor states. The Nabob 
had only one scruple, the fear of their conquering for them- 
selves. The declarations how’ever, of the Presidency, of the 
Directors, and the King’s minister plenipotentiary, the in- 
terpretations of the treaty of Paris and especially the re- 
cent example in the surrender of the Marawars, raised 
up a hope in his Highness that the time was at last arrived 
when the long-desired possession of Tanjore might be 
fully acquired.” {History of British India — ^Vol. IV, 
pp: 130-4). 

In June 1773, the Nawab complained that the Raja of 
Tanjore owed him 10 laklis of rupees and that he had ap- 
plied to the Marathas and to Haidar Ali for a supply of 
troops and had encouraged the Kallars to ravage portions 
of the Camatic ;and he intimated his resolve to subdue him ; 
and a little later he promised the English 10 lakhs of pago- 
das in case of success. The Marathas, he complained, would 
never become his friends, as they expected him to get them 
the assistance of the English and whether he reduced Tan- 
jore or not they would still invade the Camatic if possible. 
The Select Conmdttee of Madras held that the treaty of 
1771 left the Raja completely at the mercy of the Nawab 



and he was bound in self-preservation to seek for protec- 
tion from every quarter; and his application for help to 
the Marathas and Haidar Ali was confirmed by other evi- 
dence. The Madras Government therefore resolved that 
they should root out his power — a resolution which, it may 
be held, was more accommodating and casuistic than any 
other politic expedient. The gist of it is as follows, in Mill ’s 
words: “We have done the Raja great injury: we have 
no intention to do him right. This constitutes a full and 
sufficient reason for going on to his destruction. Such is 
the doctrine; the practical impi'ovement is obvious. Do 
you wish a good reason for effecting any bod,v’s destnie- 
tion? First do him an injury sufficienty great, and then 
if you destroy him, you have, in the law of self-defence, an 
ample justification!” {History of British India, Vol. IV , 
p. 108). 

The English desired that the Nawab should advance 
funds for the expenses of the expedition and provide all 
necessaries except military stores and pay for 10,000 
sepoys. The Nawab now began to vacillate, but was stif- 
fened up into resolution by the Madras Council. No peace 
was to be concluded with the Raja unless it should be found 
to be absolutely impossible to etfect his destruction. The 
Nawab, as usual, bargained with the troops, before hand, 
by a sum of money for the plunder of Tanjore, if the place 
should be taken by storm. The expedition Avas imdertaken 
on the 3rd of August. The Raja protested that he had 
sent bills for the balance of the peshkash due to the Nawah 
and that he had not deAdated in his conduct from the 
tenour of his imdertakings. After a few days of opera- 
tions a breach was effected and the troops entered Avith 
scarcely any resistance or loss ; and the Raja and his family 
and his general, Manoji, were taken prisoners. The Eng- 
lish felt no scruple in joining Avith the NaAvab to seize Na- 
gore. The Nawab wanted that Tanjore should be garri- 
soned Avith his own troops. Intelligence of these transac- 
tions reached London in March 1774. No immediate ac- 
tion was taken by the Directors. Then came the events 
leading to the catastrophe of Pigot’s proceedings against 
Tanjore (1775-76). 

The Government of the Presidency had declared that 
Ijhe, R^ija of Tanjore “held his lands of the Nabob in fee”, 
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isrhieh had been all along the claim on that kingdom put 
forward by Nawab Muhammad Ali, The reason of the 
Madras Government’s action is clearly seen from its reso- 
lution dated 22nd J une 1773, that “it was dangerous, in. the 
present system, to have such a power as the Raja of Tan- 
jorc in the heart of the Carnatic”; and that it was “expe- 
dient, for the safety of the Carnatic and the Company’s 
possessions, that the Raja of Tanjore should be reduced”. 
The Select Committee at the Presidency held that the mea- 
sure was in fact founded on the law and principle of self- 
defence. They upheld the claim of Nawab Muhammad 
Ali that the ‘Zamindar of Tanjore’, as he was called, was a 
mere vassal of the Carnatic and held his country by certain 
tenures, which he had avowedly .and repeatedly broken and 
violated ; and that, in consequence of such breaches and 
violations, his feudal lord was authorised by the law of na- 
tions and every principle of justice to dispossess him. 
But tlien the question would natui'ally follow, if the Nabob 
was authorised to dispossess him, “by what law or what 
justice did the Court, of Directors taken upon them to send 
orders to restore him, in breach of a solemn treaty made by 
the King (George III) and approved of by the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain if” and “whether it was prudent, for 
a few Directors in Leadenhall Street, to violate, by means 
of their orders, the “engagements of the Nation?”. 

The Madras Council informed the Court of Directors 
of their seizure of Tanjore (in 1773) and of their being 
assured, paradoxically enough, by letters from the Raja 
and his mother lo the Nawab that they were treated “with 
much attention and humanity in their confinment”. No 
observations on this subject proceeded from the Court of 
Directors for some months after the news reached them. 

(c) Lord Pigot and Tanjore 

Early in 1775, the Court of Directors appointed Mr. 
Rumbold, by a small majority, to the Governorship of 
Madras which was to fall vacant shortly. But a Court of 
Proprietors, which was summoned to review the appoint- 
ment, reversed the previous decision by another equally 
small majority and appointed Lord Pigot, who, since he re- 
tired from the Madras Governorship in 1763, had contriv- 
ed to become a Baronet and an Irish Peer. He enjoyed 
great influence with the Directors ; and we learn from 
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i)ames Mill that he desired “to rival the glory of Clive by 
introducing the same reforms imder the Presideircy of 
Madras, as that illustrious Govemor had introduced in 
Bengal Pigot was decided in his mind from the time 
of his appointment, that he should effect the restoration 
of the Raja of Tanjore as he had, during his former Gov- 
ernorship!, in 1762, assured him of his possession of the 
throne. However, Mill would not exonerate him com- 
pletely from animation by unworthy motives in such a de- 
sire. Pigot ’s favourite Dubash, Manali Muthukrishna 
Mudali, who had rebuilt the Madras Town Temple and 
become its warden, and for whom he continued to experi- 
ence a partiality, had rented a considerable area of land 
from the Tanjore Raj ; moreover, Pigot had been offended 
with Nawab Muhammad Ali, who had first appointed him 
his agent in England but “failed in those remittances 
which made the place of agent desirable”. Again, there 
existed at the time an active bid between the Nawab and 
the Raja for securing the favour of the most influential 
servants of the Company. No wonder, therefore, that 
Pigot persuaded the Directors to declare their decision on 
the business of Tanjore shortly before the Proprietors met 
to choose the new Directors. 

Curiously enough, the retiring Directors, in the pre- 
amble to their resolution, used much ambiguous language 
and decided, at the end of it, that the expedition of 1773 
was foimded upon pretences which were totally false, that 
the Raja, was not proved to have committed any offence 
and that the destruction of his power had onl.y increased 
the danger to the Company ; and at the end of their des- 
patch, they declared their order to be as follows: — “The 
Presidency were first to provide security, by a proper 
guard, for the persons of him and his family ; and next, 
but under certain conditions, to restore him to his domi- 
nions, as they existed in 1762. The conditions were, that 
he should receive a garrison of the Company’s troops into 
the Port of Tanjore; assign lands for their maintenan^; 
pay to the Nabob the peshkash of 1762 : assist him with 
such troops alone as the Presidency shall join in requiring ; 
form no treaty with foreign powers, except in concurrence 


Hirtoi7 of British Indifr-VoL IV.— p. U». 
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with the English rulers ; and neither directly nor indirect- 
ly furnish any assistance to their enemies.” 

Pi got, after he sissumed charge of the Governorship 
of Madras in December 1775, declared that the injunctions 
of the Directors were to proceed imuK^diately to the resto- 
I'ation of the Itaja of Tanjore, but that this order should 
be commmiicated to the Nawab with all possible delicacy.’’ 
The Goimcil first made use of the offer made by the Nawab 
that he would consent to admit an English gariison into 
the Tanjore fort, as it would enable the Presidency at once 
to set the Eaja at liberty and to guard his person. 

In a conference that the Nawab had with Pigot on the 
12th January 1776, the former received such treatment 
from the latter as brought upon him a severe indisposition. 
The next conference, which took place four days later, had 
therefore to be negotiated only with his sons, Omdat-ul- 
Umara and Amir-ul-Umara; and the result was that the 
Nawab wrote a letter to the Govemor “hoping, perhaps, 
from the profusion of his Lordship’s tears, at &e confer- 
ence of the 1 6th, that he would relent, and listen to his pro- 
posals, as well as have some regard to his rights”.’® 

It was even contended on behalf of the Nawab that the 
Court of Directors, at the date of the final signing of their 
despatch, were not a re^ilar court as that day happened to 
be the day of the election of a new Court by the Propri- 
tors; and this was a matter which courts of law afone could 
decide. Of course this contention was not then conununi- 
•cated either to Pigot or to the Court. 

Pigot wrote very stiffly to the Nawab on the 23rd of 
February, asking for definite information, as to what and 
how many orders had been given by the Nawab for the pay- 
ment of money on the Tanjore country. He fixed that the 
9th of February should be the date for commencing his re- 
ceipt of the revenues of Tanjore and when the officers of 


(47) IroBically enough, the words agreeably to that I have consen- 
ted contained in the Nawab letter to Pigot of 22nd January 1776, 
were not according to his wish, as held by his vakil. 

(48) Original Papers relative to Tanjore, containing all letters — con- 
ferences— p. 14. These papers were transmitted to Londo% by a 
special messenger through a French ship. 



the Nawab should relinquish all manner of authority. 
January-February is the general season in South India 
for the harvesting of the rice crop ; and by the middle of 
February practically the entire harvest will be completed. 
Naturally, the question could be aslced why the Governo]-, 
who had positive orders for giving back Tanjorc to the 
Raja should have delayed for over two months from his 
arrival in the first week of December; and whether his ne- 
gotiations at Madras took up all his time, as was commonly 
believed. It was suggested by the Nawab’s people, in 
scai’cely subdued tones, that the Governor’s Dubash, who 
had claims on the Tanjore revenues, could, if he pleased, 
answer this question. It was also pleaded that a remark- 
able fact was for Pigot to have sanctioned that the (Com- 
pany’s (Commanding Officer at Tanjore considered the 
Raja to be a prisoner even after the Nawab had delivered 
up the fort to the English garrison; and it was suggested 
pointedly that Raja Tulajaji would not remember tlie 
favour of his release by Pigot ’s efforts, if he had been set 
at liberty before the ai'rival of Lord Pigot himself at 
Tanjore.^® 

As the Nawab strenuously adhered to his rights, Pigot 
came to confer with him on the day after the receipt of his 
pleading; and in the reported conference between His 
Highness and His Lordship, dated the 20th March 3776, 
is revealed what is alleged to be the true motive for his re- 
turn to India. 

The Nawab, finally perceiving that Lord Pigot was 
adamant in his resolution about the restoration of Tanjore 
to the Raja, submitted a last alteinative proposal, namely, 
that after discharging the debt which he had contracted on 
account of the Tanjore country and deducting the expenses 
that he had been at on account of that country and on 
account of the English garrison which he received into the 
fort, he would “keep the revenues in his own possession 
without expending one shilling of them till the further or- 
der of the Company arrives.” He further added these 
significant and appealing words : ‘ ‘ The difference between 


(49) Pigot also desired that the Nawab should write to him that the 
Baja would be always dfisobedieut and his nature was like that — 
from a let^iear of* Pigot to the Nawab, received 1190 A.H. 29th Mo* 
huifOBL 
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Your Lordship’s intention and mine is this: Tour Lord- 
ship wishes to do this business by force, and without my 
consent, and I want to delay it, till the Company’s letter 
arrives from England. Do me the favour to attend to this 
representation of your old friend.” 

Pigot now despaired of the possibility of ever induc- 
ing the Nawab to relinquish his rights and finally left 
Madras on the 29th of March — 30th is the date mentioned 
by Mill. Even after Pigot had marched beyond Cudda- 
lore, the Nawab wrote to him thus: “I should have been 
glad if Your Lordship had returned to me from Cuddalore 
instead of proceeding from thence.” 

The Madras Council, during these negotiations, was 
divided into two sections and violently agitated by both 
internal and external influences. In January 1776, it be- 
came possessed of a document headed “A Short Memorial 
of Services to His Highness the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
Walaujau, etc. by-, wliom lie was sent upon a secret Connni- 
ssion to His Majesty’s first M inister of State 1767. ’ ’ It set 
forth the proceedings of Mr. John Maepherson in England 
and his negotiations on behalf of the Nawab ; and it alleg- 
ed that the anonymous author had published pamphlets 
extolling the virtues of the Nawab and really had the notice 
and portrait of Wallajah published in Major Alexander 
Dow’s ‘History of Hindostan’, 2nd edition, 1770. Mae- 
pherson was summoned before the Council and declined to 
give a definite answer whether he was the author of the pa- 
per, but represented that the transactions mentioned there- 
in related to a time anterior to the date when he became a 
servant of the Company. Maepherson was dismissed 
from the Company’s service by a Consultation of 23rd 
January 1776. Of the two members of the Council who 
dissented, one was Sir Robert Fletcher who claimed that, 
as the principal military officer of the Presidency, he 
should be the person by whom the act of the restora- 
tion of the Raja should be done. Even then the Council 
resolved by a unanimous vote that the President should 
proceed on the business and that as the crops were ready 
for harvesting, no time should be lost in giving possession 
of the co\intry to the Raja. Fletcher was, indeed, a party to 
the mianimous resolution ; but he now proposed to send, a- 
long with Pigot, two other Members \mder express and par- 
ticular instructions of the Board, “declaring that without 
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this condition he would not have assented to the vote in 
favour of the President ; that the Board were not justified 
in the delegation of undefined and unlimited powers, 
except in a case of extreme necessity ; and that, if this mea- 
sure were drawn into a precedent, tlie effect would be to 
seiwe the corrupt interests of individuals at the expense of 
the public.” 

The proposal was rejected by a majority of the Coun- 
cil ; but Pigot took wdth him twn Membei’s of his own choice, 
including the second person who had voted for the depu- 
tation. The result shows how there had been an amount 
of obvious disingenousness on the part of Pigot that bade 
fair to rival that of the Nawab and how' from a close siudy 
of the correspondence that passed between him and the 
Nawab, his attitude does not come out unscathed. We 
even learn from this coiTespondence that Pigot made a mo- 
tion in the Council that it should be recommended to the 
Nawab to remove to Arcot and only lost the proposal on a 
division of seven to four.®® 

Thus Pigot hastened on the circumstances leading to 
his own arrest and deposition by the majority of his C'oun- 
cil. The Tanjore episode played a great part in affecting 
the position and pretensions of the Nawab and creating 
a reaction which was not at all healthy, in the relations that 
he maintained with the English power. 

More of these relations will be described in the sequel. 


(50)* Benfield, about whom there has been a lot of shade, accompanied 
Pigot to Tanjore to explain his claim for over half a million pagodas 
on the Nawab, and secured to him by the latter by assignments on 
the Tanjore revenues, as well os recognised by him as just. When 
Pigot moved in Council that Benfield’a claims’ were private and not 
public concerns, the Council negatived the motion by a majority (14th 
June). This ♦was the immediate starting point of the hostility of 
the majority th£^t led to Pigot ^s arrest (23rd August, 1776), 



III. — ^The Nawab^s relations with the Madras Govtmment. 

(d) The Nawab and the First Mysore War 

The First Mysore War with Haidar Ali is generally 
attributed to the treaty of Hyderabad, particularly the 
article relating to British assistance for the Nizam which 
implied military support against Mysore. But the Eng- 
lish quickly foimd themselves that they were left alone, 
instead of being one of the three confederates against the 
Mysore ruler, and compelled to act against two allied po- 
wers, viz., the Nizam and Haidar. These latter entered 
the Carnatic in August 1767, but were defeated by the Bri- 
tish in the battles of Changamah and of Tiiuvannamalai. 
Bands of their cavalry troops plundered the country and 
Tipu raided Madras itself in September 1767. It was 
only towards the beginning of the next year that the Nizam 
was compelled to sue for peace when his dominions were 
threatened by a combined body of British troops from the 
Circars and from Bengal under Col. Peach ; and he sent 
his minister, Rukn-ud-Daula, to Madras to negotiate for 
peace. A treaty was signed on the 23rd February 1768, 
according to which the English got an indemnity from the 
Nizam and a reduction in the amount of the annual tribute 
due from them for the Circars. 

The rest of the* year 1768 was occupied with British, 
operations against Haidar. The British army was esta- 
blished in two dmsions, one imder Col. J oseph Smith at 
Kolar, and the other under Ool. Wood in the Bararaahal. 
Neither was very successful. The new Governor, Charles 
Bourchier who had succeeded Robert Palk, summoned 
Smith to his Council, while Wood was recalled for incapa- 
city in December and subsequently tried by a court mar- 
tial. Thereupon Haidar penetrated into the Baramahal 
and took fort after fort. After the failurg of tha first 
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hegotiations for peace that were made early in 1769, Hai- 
dar. penetrated further into the Carnatic •wliich he laid 
waste with fire and sword. Smith had resumed coUunand 
but was unable to bring Haidar to decisive action. He 
lacked caval:^ troops in sufficient numbers to enable him to 
take the initiative, but contrived to pursue Haidar wher- 
ever he went and keep him in suspense. The latter how- 
ever reached St. Thomas’ Mount by forced marches and 
intimated to the Madras Council his willingness to begin 
negotiations, provided that Smith who was close behind 
him was ordered to halt. 

Du Pre, the Second Member of Council, was sent to 
conduct the negotiations with Haidar at the Mount. The 
treaty was concluded on the 3rd of April, but Haidar re- 
fused to recognise Muhammad Ali as a party to it, while 
the latter refused to assent to its tenns at all.. 

It is commonly believed, even by historians, that Hai- 
dar dictated the terms of the Treaty of Madras at the gates 
of Port St. George. But he did not stipulate for anything 
more than the nomination of the negotiating envoy, and he 
was far more afraid of an attack by Smith than the Eng • 
lish were of the safety of Port St. George and Black Town 
from Haidar, who would have retreated if Smith had been 
permitted to advance. 

The war originated in the inveterate hatred which 
Haidar bore towards Muhammad Ali and consequently to- 
wards the English as the firm allies of the latter.* 

Tipu’s raid on Madras in September 1767 is thus des- 
cribed by two Indian residents at the Presidency : viz., 
Mooperala Kistnaiya, who hold the monopoly for the sale 


Haidar’s hostility was disclosed by his correspondence with 
the rebel Yusuf Khan, which fell into Enj^lish hands after the capture 
of Madura m 1764; by his sowing disaffection among the poligars 
of Tinnevelly; and his overtures tc the Nizam m 1765, when the latter 
was unfriendly to Fort St. George. Haidar w^s at that time flushed 
with successes over the Marathas, and he repelled the advances which 
Palk made. The Govenor resolved to obtain the alliance of the 
Nizam, and the treaty of 1766 was arranged, which gave to the Com- 
pany the peaceable possession of the Circars. It was then expected 
that a combined expedition would quickly secure the passes into the 
Carxiatic and confine Haidar to Mysore. The scheme eventually 
developed, however, into a design for his complete overthrow.” (jB#» 
fort on W Palk Manuscripts, (1922) Introdiuction, pp. xiv-xv). 
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of betel and tobacco and Ramakrisbna, his uncle, in 
their letter to Robert Palk, dated Fort St. George Novem- 
ber 4, 1767. The raid took place on the 28th and 29th of 
September by about 3000 of the enemy cavalry who rode 
upto the Governor’s Garden House (the present Govern- 
ment House) burning and destroying all that came in 
their way. All the European civilians as well as the Por- 
tuguese and Armenian residents were armed for the defen- 
ce of the Port and Black Town. The letter thus reads: — 
“Number(s) of poor innocent people from St. Thome, the 
Mount, Conjeveram and other places were killed, wounded 
and carried into captivity without one soul going to their 
defence, which has occasioned such a general consternation 
in our Black Town that most of the inhabitants have sent 
out their families to places of security, which is a great 
hinderance to all trade and business, ^d send us peace 
and quietness, for otherwise the poor country will be en- 
tirely ruined.” 

The Nawab wrote plaintively to his old friend, (Gene- 
ral Stringer Lawrence, on November 5, that the house and 
furniture that the latter had left him at the Mount were 
plundered by the enemy; particularly “the cot you used to 
sleep upon and the diamond-cut globe were entirely des- 
troyed.” Governor Bourchier thus wrote of the circum- 
stances in wliieh the peace was made, in his letter to Robert 
Palk, dated June 29th, 1769; — “In the extremities we 
were reduced to we gladly embraced the opportunity of 
opening the Conference again; for the country being 
entirely at his mercy; our army being incapable of pro- 
tecting it or bringing him to a decisive action, and 
daily diminishing by siclmess and fatigue; the promised 
succours of horse by the Nabob and Mora Row not arrived, 
nor likely to be for some months, and our distress for mo- 
ney great ; our whole dependence being on the Nabob, who 
though he promised largely we had doubts of his perform- 
ing; and it being also the Company’s positive orders to 
make peace, we were under the necessity of doing it almost 
at all events.” 

Among the terms of the treaty is an article by whish 
Nawab Walajah was obliged to consent that all membs^ 
of the Nawayat community who were in the Carnatic 
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should be permitted to leave it, if they should choose to do 
so. Some of these who were considered disloyal to the house 
of Anwaruddin, had been detained by Muhammad Ali, 
♦o be left out of the mitten treaty. 

Bourchier says that it was extraordinary that thi 
Nawab opposed the peace and would not consent to have 
his name inserted as a contracting power in the treaty. 
But he promised to authorise the Governor to act for him 
in bringing about peace for the Carnatic by a letter, though 
he would not give such an authority in his own name 
directly. 

• At that time the Company were creditors to the Na- 
wab to the tune of 12J lakhs of pagodas, besides the ex- 
penses of the war which amounted to 14^ lakhs more. The 
Nawab was desperate about the discharge of this huge sum. 
though, on a few occasions he promised to clear off his debt 
to the Company in the course of three.years if peace should 
subsist. 


(e) Sir John Lindsay on the Scene 

Bourchier handed over charge of the Governorship 
to Du Pre who ruled for three uneasy years (1770 — 73). 
He was assisted by Warren Hastings who was the Third 
of Council from Sept. 1769 to Peby. 1772. It was in Du 
Pre’s time that the Directors, who were alarmed at the 
Ministry’s attitude of interference in Indian affairs, re- 
solved to anticipate the reforms and appointed a commis- 
ision of three, vis., Henry Vansittart, Luke Scrafton and 
Col; Forde, to go to India and report on the situation. But 
the ship in which the Commissioners sailed was wrecked 
off the coast of Madagascar and was not heard of again. 
The Ministry appointed Sir John Lindsay, a young Ad- 
miral of the Royal Navy, as Naval Commander-in-Chief 
jin India and Plenipotentiary at the court of Nawa,b Wala- 
jah, with power to treat with other Indian rulers. He 
made extraordinary demands of control over the Madras 
Gpvemipent and attached himself to the Nawab in a man- 
'i:er that raised the hopes of the latter very high. General 
^l^re Cootej whp came out at the same time as Commander- 
iu-Chief for In^a, claimed the right to issue orders to the 



Madras Army without submitting them to Q-ovemmenf, 
and he also said that his position was superior to that of 
the Governor, who was commissioned by the Company as 
the Commander-in-Chief at Madras. The Madras Coun- 
cil decided against Coote ; and thereupon the latter refused 
to sei v^e and left for Europe. Lindsay stayed on because 
the Nawab acknowledged his position and made mucli of 
him. . Du Pre held that the situation was very bad, because 
both Lindsay and Coote were bound to appeM to their res- 
pective masters. He wrote to Palk thus: — “Taken all in 
all our situation is critical indeed. The (V)uncil, 1 think, 
were never so responsible for their conduct as at this junc- 
ture ; the Nabob doing everything to thwart them ; a Gov- 
ernment spy picking holes in their coat on every occasion, 
and the Commander of the Army bellowing out vengeance, 
because he cannot be supreme.’"’ An extract from the 
letter of Mr. Goodlad to Mr. Robert Palk, dated October 
12, 1770, also informs us that every action and every letter 
from the Nawab breathed independence with respect to 
the Company and reliance for support on the Crown. The 
Nawab became totally changed in his attitude to the Mad- 
ras Council and was prepared “to do everything in his po- 
wer to represent the servants of the Company in the worst 
colours.” As an illustration, knowing that the Directors 
had ordere 1 that no servant of the Company could lend 
money at more' than 10 per cent, the Nawab wrote a letter 
to the Council declaring that Charles Smith, Edwai'd 
Monckton and others had lent money in the Jaghir Dis- 
trict, at the accumulating interest of 54 per annum, which 
“he to preserve the Company’s possessions from utter 
ruin, has made good to them at his own immediate ex- 
pense”. This money was absolutely lent with the Nawab ’s 
consent and there was strong proof that it was actually 
borrowed by himself. The letter adds that an accusation 
like this is “nuts to Lindsay and a good bone for the Mi- 
nistry.” 

Nawab W ala j ah, being strongly supported by Lindsay, 
urged an -alliance with the Peshwa against Haidar Ali 
when he was defeated in March 1771 near Seringapatam 
and narrowly escaped capture at the hands of the Mara- 
thas. Du Pre however remained neutral and firm in his 
neutrality, though the Marathas demanded British Md 
on the one side, and Haidar claimed it on the other, by vir- 
tue of the treaty of 1769. When the Marathas actually cros- 
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sed the borders of the Carnatic, the Governor prepared for 
resistance, but the Nawab contrived to make the invaders 
withdraw without plundering the land, on receiving a pay- 
ment, because he saw that no argument from him or from 
the Plenipotentiary could succeed in changing the attitude 
of the Council. There was, indeed,- a suspicion that the 
Nawab was acting in collusion with the Marathas and had 
been actually promised by them Seringapatam and the 
province of Bararnahal, if Haidar should be overthrown 
with British help which he was to secure. According to a 
contemporary letter from Madras, the Naw'ab seemed to 
have paid the Marathas four lakhs of rupees, being the 
balance due of the sum promised in 1760. “The ease -with 
which the Nabob settled this business, and that too at a sea- 
son of the year the most favourable for the Marathas to 
lay waste the country, confirmed the suspicions we had 
long entertained that the Marathas had been encouraged, 
if not invited, by the Nabob himself to threaten this Pro- 
vince in order to frighten or eompell us into an alliance 
with them. And indeed a circumstance came to light in 
the course of the correspondence which afforded further 
cause for our suspicions. It appeared that the Nabob had 
obtained from the Marathas a promise of the cession of the 
Barhamall country and of the fort of Syringapatam in 
case he could prevail on us to assist in reducing Hyder Al- 
ly ; and although he could not be ignorant how little depen- 
dance was to be placed on such promise from the Marathas, 
it had certainly great weight with him in his political 
system.” These words from a letter of J. M. Stone, 
Secretary in the Military Department, to Robert Palk, 
dated April 1772, received confirmation from the 
fact that the Nawab w'ould not consent that the 
army which had returned from the Tan j ore expedition to 
Trichinopoly, should move to a more central position. 
When, in Jujie 1772, a treaty was concluded between 
Haidar and the Marathas by which the latter got 60 lakhs 
of rupees and also the districts of Sira and Kolar, the fron- 
tiers of the (kaiTiatic became co-terminus with those of the 
Marathas along the lines of the passes leading down from 
the Balaghat into the Payenghat. 

(f) Further Complications in Tanjore 

Early in 1771.the Maratha Rajah of Tanjore attacked 
the Great Marava of Ramnad and penetrated to his capl- 
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tal. The Marava owea allegiance to the Nawab, who vigo- 
rously urged reprisals upon Tan jure and was as iisual sup- 
ported by Lindsay. By the treaty of 1762 made between 
the Company and Tanjore, the Governor was bound to 
support the Nawab. But still the moment was considered 
unpropitious for any firm action, particularly because 
there was the threat of a INlai'atha invasion of the ('ainatic. 
As pointed out elsewhere, when the Directors wrote that 
the Rajah of Tanjore ought to contribute to the cost of the 
late war with Haidar, Du Pre and his Council resolved to 
support the Nawab in his demand and to provide for help 
in its enforcement, an auxiliary force — “which was how- 
ever the finest that the Company ever had in the field,” — 
and which was to go along with the main army of the Na- 
wab commanded by his eldest son who had full powers to 
negotiate or to proceed to hostilities. The fort of Vallam, 
S. W. of Tanjore was reduced in Sej^tember 1771 ; and by 
the end of October, a practicable breach was effected in 
the walls of the city; but on the eve of the day of the 
assault, Omdat’ul-Umara, the Nawabzada, accepted peace 
on the basis of an indemnity and the payment of arrears of 
tribute. Thus a peace was made just when the'breach was 
practicable. The motives of the Nawab in granting such 
a peace are obscure ; but perhaps among them were the fear 
of the Marathas and a jealousy of the Company’s growing- 
power. According to Du Pre, ‘ ‘ after the Nabob had irri- 
tated the Rajah into unjustifiable acts, it was necessary to 
call him to an account, and if we had the power of doing 
justice, it might have been done without firing a gun. As 
we had not, and consequently the Rajah could not rely on 
us, it was necessary to put it out of his power to be dange- 
rous, and a war once begun, it seemed best to get as much 
power by it as we could : arrangements might afterwards 
have been made as should seem best. We were obliged — 
for a thousand reasons which a volume would not suffice 
to explain — ^to give the lead to the Nabob. Oh, what a fal- 
ling off from the days of yore I The Nabob blames the 
General, and the General (blames) the Nabob. A peace was 
made just when the breach was practicable. I will not 
take upon me to say whether it is better so, or worse than 
if the place had been taken, for that must depend on the 
ideas and measures at home. I know this, that either the 
Bajah must be so supported in his government as that he 
may have confidence in the Company, or he must be. re- 



duced. To leave him in confiaual fear of the Nabob will 
ensure his enmity whenever it may be dangerous to us and 
when shall most need his friendship,” 

Under Lindsay’s encouragement the Nawab enter- 
tained hopes of attaining open independence of the Com- 
ply with the help of the Crown. After his departure, 
Sir Robeii; Harland, the new Plenipotentiary, who arrived 
in September 1771, declared that his instmotions were to 
give effect to the Treaty of Paris of 1763 and to receive 
and transmit complaints from the Nawab, who, by the 11th 
Article of that treaty, was deemed to be an Ally of the 
Crown and as such entitled to the protection and friend- 
ship of King George III. The situation thus created 
was a peculiar one. In the first place, Nawab Walajah 
could claim under that treaty to be independent of both the 
Great Mughal and the Nizam. Secondly, while the object 
of the Treaty of Paris was only to make it impossible for 
the French to set up the son of Chanda Sahib or any other 
person to the rule of the Carnatic in opposition to Walajah, 
according to the present interpretation it might be urged 
logically that the Nawab was equally an ally of France as 
well as of Great Britain, because both the realms were 
equally bound by the treaty to acknowledge him as Nawab. 
(Consequently it was “incumbent on England and France 
to support him against all the world, even against the Mogul 
and the Soubah, to whom, by the custom of the Empire 
and his own acknowledgement, he is subject.” 

The situation became positively absurd for the Com- 
pany and the Madras Council ; and it was a marked source 
of embarrassment in all the relations between the Council 
and the Nawab. Du Pre wrote that the Nawab no longer 
looked up to the Company as his friends and supporters, 
but placed his entire confidence in the aid of the Crown 
which he believed he could secure as against them. 
“His drift seems to be to play off one against the other by 
which means he hopes to free himself from any dependence 
on the Company; and when he has gained sufficient 
strength, he flatters himself with the idea of entire inde- 
pendency”. Harland went even further than Lindsay 
and threatened to engage the Crown directly in an alliance 
with the Marathas, asking whether in those circumstances 
the Company would assist the Nawab and the Marathfw 
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with their troops. But even to this demand the Coiincil 
returned a flat refusal. It was only the arrival of revised 
instructions for Harland from Home that made him stop 
in his path and send an implied disavowal of his former 
conduct. According to 8tone, (vide p. 164) it was only 
this changed attitude of Harland that compelled the Nawab 
to begin persuading the Marathas not to ravage the 
Carnatic. 

Alexander Wynch, who was a member of Pigot’s 
Council even as early as 1765, became provisional Gover- 
nor from February 1773 (when Du Pre departed), till 
December 1775, when Pigot arrived to take charge of the 
Governorship for a second time. The principal event of 
Wynch’s Goveinorship was the conquest of Tanjore for 
Naw'ab Walajah on the ground that its ruler had not ren- 
dered any tribute. The Council, urged by Harland, sent 
a contingent under General Joseph Smith to assist the 
Nawab. British and (Carnatic troops began the siege of 
the fort of Tanjore in August 1773 and captured the place 
on the 17th September following. It was made over to the 
Nawab who occupied the kingdom and imprisoned the 
Rajah. The fort of Vallam, a few miles from Tanjore, 
was garrisoned by the Company’s troops. The Nawab 
claimed British help in recovering from the Dutch the 
port -of Nagore and made a bargain with a committee of 
British offi(;ei’s about the sum of money to be paid to them 
in lieu of their share of the plunder. There were afloat 
rumours to the effect that the British officers might refuse 
to fight the Dutch on the ground that such service was not 
covered by their agreement with the Nawab. Nawab 
Walajah had probably designed to make his second and 
favourite son, Amiru’l-Umara, the ruler of Tanjore. 
Wynch and the majority of the Council opposed the pro- 
position which Was, however, supported by General Smith 
and two other members ; and the matter had therefore to 
be referred to the Bengal Council (July 17-75). Choc- 
kappa Chetty, a good friend and regular correspondent of 
Governor Palk, and Manali Muthukrishna MudaJi who 
was for long the Company’s Chief Merchant, have both 
furnished material evidence about the doings of the 
Nawab ’s people at Tanjore, during their military occupa- 
tion of the place. 

When Pigot at last arrived at Madras in December, 
1775 wit^ ordera from the Directors to effect the restoiiH 
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lion of the Bajah of Tanjore, an extraordinary chapter 
began in the history of the Presidency. Pi got is held by 
CJol. Love to have been very considerate to the Nawab, per 
suading him very mildly to agree to the I'estoration of Tan- 
jore ; and after nearly two months of argument and persu- 
asion, the Nawab consented to release the. Rajah and to 
receive a British garrison in the city and fort of Tanjore. 
But he would not give up possession of the kingdom and 
held that the two expeditions that he had made for its con- 
quest had cost him over' three crores of rupees. Col. Har- 
per marched from Trichinopoly and took possession of the 
fort of Tanjore. Meanwhile the Nawab had begun- his 
representations to the Directors through Col. Macleane, 
his Agent in England. When Pigot was arguing with the 
Nawab, John Lfacpherson of whom a note has beto given 
above, and who had alreatly ingratiated himself with the 
Nawab and had secured a writership at Madras from the 
Directors, now intervened. Early in 1776, he was sur- 
reptitiously visiting the Nawab at night in order to claim 
recognition of his former services. -But the latter having 
been depressed by the British occupation of Tanjore 
handed Macpherson’s memorial to Lord Pigot. Pigot 
summoned Macpherson before the Council and, after in- 
quiry, dismissed him from the service for conduct preju- 
dicial to the Company and ordered him to go to Europe. 
Further pressure by Lord Pigot to persuade the Nawab 
to agree to the reinstation of the Rajah produced only 
friction. The Nawab complaincvl that Pigot ’s firm re- 
solve was to disgrace him and to hurt his honour and 
authority. 

(g) The Sequence of Events leading to the Arrest of 
Lord Pigot 

For three months following Pigot ’s return from 
Tanjore, disputes continued in Council. Among the 
subjects of disputes Benfield’s claim was very pro- 
minent. Benfield came out to Madras in 1764 as 
Civil Architect and Engineer, and was employed Oin 
the works of Fort St. George with the rank of lieutenant, 
though his name was also borne on the civil list. In 1769 
he resigned his appointment as Engineer to become con- 
tractor for the erection of a rampart SJ miles in length 
for the defence of Black Town. Dismissed from the 
gervice in 1770 for factious conduct, he was reinstated, but 



Was suspended for disobedience in 1772. He subsequently 
contracted for new works at Fort St. George, and was en- 
gaged on them until 1776. Out of the profits of his con- 
tracts he lent large sums to the Nawab. Chokappa writes 
in 1774 ( No. 230), “Mr. Benfield is Banker and Soukar 
to his Highness the Nabob : all drafts and bills for the pay- 
ment of the kists to the Company are sent to him, and he 
discharges it.’’ 

Benfield was supported by George Stratton, Sir Ro- 
bert Fletcher, Henry Brooke, Charles Floyer, Archlale 
Palmer, Francis Jourdan and George Mackay; while the 
min'ority in Council consisted of Lord Pigot, Claud Rus- 
sell, Alexander Dalrymple and J . M. Stone. The crisis 
came in August. All the letters of the period are full of 
the events which followed. The best accomits are those 
by George Banker (No. 293) and -Johnd’Fries (No. 310) 
(of the Palk Correspondence). The point at immediate 
issue was the i-epresentation of British interests at Tan- 
jore. Russell had been nominated Resident, but the Majori- 
ty proposed to cjmcel the ai)pointment and send Russell on 
tour with the Committee of Circuit (in the Circars) and 
despatch Colonel James Stuart to command file troops in 
the province and incidentally recover the Nawab’s assign- 
ments from the Raja. Orders for Stuart were drawn up, 
but the President refused to sigii them Unless Russel also 
went as Resident to watch over the Raja’s interests. On 
the 23rd August, the ]!»lajority directcxi the Secretary, 
Richard Joseph Sulivan, to sign the orders on behalf of 
the President, Sulivan required a written instruction 
which was accordingly drafted and passed round for sig- 
nature. After Stratton and Brooke had signed, Pigot 
intercepted the paper, charged the two signatories with 
inciting the Secretary to do air unlawful act, and moved 
their suspension. Sir Robert Fletcher (the Commander- 
in-Chief) being absent through sickness, the motion was 
carried 

“The Majority assembled the same evening at Ben- 
field’s house, -where, according to Chokappa (No. 296), 
they consulted with Maepherson, Benfield and the Nabob’s 
two sons. They met again early next morning at Fletcher’s 
residence, resolved that the suspensions .were illegal and 
determined to assume the powers of .Government. They 
sent out notices to that effect. On the same day, thp 23i4 
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Lord Piffot summoned to the Board Richard Lathoin, 
Chief of Cuddalore, who had come up to join the (^Jom- 
mittee of CUrcuit, and the Minority thus augmented sus- 
pended the remaining members of the Majority, ordered 
Fletcher into arrest, and otfered the command of the army 
to Stuart. On Saturday, the 24th, Stuart breakfasted 
with Lord Pigot, and the t’ouncil sat intermittently 
throughout the day at the Fort House. • When they rose 
the Governor invited Stuaid to supper at the Company’s 
Gardens and offered him a seat in his chaise. They start- 
ed after dark, Pigot himself driving a pair of spirited 
horses. The road lay across the Island through a dqjible 
avenue of banyan trees. When the carriage was midway 
between the bridges, two officers, Lieut-Colonel Edington, 
Adjutant-General, and Captain Ijysaght stepped into the 
road and signed to it to stop. They wer(‘ supported by an 
armed party of sepoys concealed in the shadow of the trees. 
Lord Pigot reined in. Lysaght shouted, “You are my 
prisoner,” and Stuart ordered the Governor to get out. 
Pigot was hustled into a closed carriage belonging to Ben- 
field, which was waiting at the spot. Lysaght, pistol in 
hand, followed ; an orderly sergeant mounted behind, and 
the carriage with drawn blinds was driven rapidly to the 
Mount, where Lord Pigot was delivered into the custody 
of Major Matthew Horn§, commanding the Artillery. 

“Stuart, who had framed the whole plan in collusion 
with Pletchei', returned from the scene of arrest to the 
Fort House, where the Majority were already assembled. 
All slept in thie Council Chamber that night. On the morn- 
ing of Sunday the 25th, having suspended Russell, Dalrym- 
ple. Stone and Lathom, they summoned the civil and mili- 
tary servants and the inhabitants to hear a proclamation 
annoimcing their assumption of Government with George 
Stratton as President. The military officers had already 
received their orders from Stuart.. Among the civil ser- 
vants there was some hesitation, and 38 of them ultimately 
refused to acknowledge the new Government (No. 297). 
On the 27th, at midnight. Colonel Edington jK’esented him- 
self at the Mount with an order to Major Home for the re- 
moval of Lord Pigot to an unspecified place of detention. 
Pigot refused to go, and when Home summoned the garri- 
son troops, the ex-Govemor harangued them to such effect 
thdt they tacitly refused to exercise force. Edington re- 
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tunied to Madras, his mission unfulfilled. Meanwhile Rui- 
sell, who was with Lord Pigot, hurried to Sir Edward Hu- 
ghes at San Thome to demand his protection, and Hughes 
left his bed for the Port. The Majority refused to yield the 
person of Lord Pigot to t];ie Admiral, but engaged that no 
furthei' attempt should be made to remove his lordship 
from the Mount. Hughes himself says (No. 303) that, 
both parties having appealed to him for support, he deter- 
mined to afford it to the section which possessed power to 
carry on the government. 

“The Nawab protests (No. 301) entire innocence of 
Complicity in Lord Pigot ’s arrest, and assures Palk of his 
omi unalterable attachment to the Company. In a subse- 
quent letter (No. 308) he recalls his disapproval of the 
Treaty with Tan j ore of 1762, and says that Pigot at that 
time forced him to sign the instrument. George Smith, 
although a taa/to-holder on Tanjore revenues for about 
Pags. 30,000, denounces (No. 297) the revolution, and 
asserts that the charges against l^igot of despotism, A'ena- 
iity and attempts to subvert the constitution are unfound- 
ed. D ’Fries, who mentions the sudden death of another 
tafikor-holder, Reynold Adams, reports (No. 299) that the 
revolution has affected the Company’s prestige with the 
natives. He believes that the Nawab ’s selection of Mad- 
ras as his place of residence, though tending to develop in- 
trigue, is on the whole advantageous, since he.can be better 
watched when under the eye of Government, while his 
presence has undoubtedly conduced to the prosperity of the 
capital, the population of which has increased by one-third 
during the last ten years. Sir Edward Hughes is of opi- 
nion (No. 303) that the Tanjore province ought to be held 
by the Nawab, a British garrison occupying the city. He 
tWks that the orders for rendition would not have been 
issued if Cohmel k^lacleane had reached England earlier; 
and he regrets that no written treaty has ever been conclu- 
ded between the Company and the Nawab”. 

Charles Floyer, a member of the Majority, explains 
(No. 302) the motives of his action in the revolution, and 
conjures up a farrago of surmises He holds that Lord 
Pigot intended to extract a large sum from the Raja as the 
reward of rendition, and fears that Benfield’s unsupported 
charges of venality will prove to be only too true. He 
^aw? dark inferences from the nomination of Russell to 
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I’anjore, seeing that the prospective Resident is about to 
marry Leonora Rigot. He points out that the suspension * 
of Stratton and Brooke would make Russell Second of 
(Jouiieil, and suggests that Pigot contemplated resignation 
of the Government to his son in^law. He makes the point 
that the revolution was bloodless, and contends that it 
would certainly have been othemvise if the Majority had 
limited themselves to suspending the Governor, instead of 
arresting him. Benfield went to Tanjore (No. 307) to 
press his claims on the Raja and secure proofs of Lord 
Pigot ’s venality. He came back imsatisfted on both heads. 
(C'ol. Davison Love; Report on the Polk Manuscripts, 
1922 (Historical Mss. Gommission) Introduction, pp 
xl-xliii). ' 

Pigot proceeded to Tanjore with a retinue and with 
due authorisation by the Council and oin the 11th of April 
restored the kingdom to its ruler. The Nawab had assign- 
ed the Tanjore revenues due from the February crop, to 
Europeans and others to the amount of 15 or 16 lakhs of 
pagodas ; and Benfield had the largest tankah ; the tankah- 
holders had partially cut and received the grain into their 
keeping. But Hk; Rajah’s people with suppoid of 
English troops forcibly took possession of the grain stores. 
The Madras Council was divided on this question but the 
majority was of the view^ that the tankah holders should be 
paid. 

The Nawab applied to Sir Edward Hughes for pro 
tection of his rights. Hughes had already expressed him 
self as sympathetic to the Nawab who, he wrote, “certainly 
merits every attention from the English, being in my opi- 
nion their most sincjcre ft'iejid in this country. ” While at 
Tanjore, Pigot had required the Nawab’s manager to pro 
duce all the accmmts of the revenues of the province, and 
as the manager had fled, he caused him to be pursued by a 
military force into the Carnatic territory and an’ested. 
This proceeding of Pigot caused great indignation to the 
Nawah. 

Now another incident intensified the indignation 
aginst Pigot. Kumara who was Dubash to Benfield in 
sowcar business, was ordered to gc whipped by Pigot, be 
cause he'had informed the Rajah secretly that he would 
like to have the management of the country and would 



advance what money he wanted. Kuraara had set off foi 
Tan j ore even before Pigot, who had specifically desired 
him to stay at Madias till he himself went up. This cor- 
poral punishment of Kumara inflicted in a public manner 
added fuel to the flame. The arrest of the Nawab’s mana- 
ger within the limits of the Camatic fumished a v('iy spe- 
cious pretext, and also a just one, for the Naw'ab’s com- 
plaint, which v/as forivarded both to the Madras Council 
and to the Supreme Council at Calcutta, in terms of strong 
resentment. Benfield had made use of Kumara, perhaps 
in conjunction with Wynch, and probably countenanced 
also by the Nawab. The Nawab had borrowed of Ben- 
field 670,000 pagodas Cor prose(*uting the siege of Tanjore 
and paying the prize money after it was taken, and for its 
repayment he had assigned the produce of certain districts 
of that kingdom ; and Kumara was employed by Benfield 
to collect it. The grain belong to his tankah-villages had 
been cut and stacked and was marked by Benfield ’s chop 
(seal). When the Rajah was restored, this grain was 
demanded of Lord Pigot by Benfield. But the Rajah had 
used it for his own purpose ; and Benfield declared the act 
to be a violent seizure of British property by Lord Pigot, 
who should be made by law accountable for the same. 
Pigot held that the nhole thing was a transaction of the 
Rajah and he had nothing to say to it. Benfield and the 
(Councillors who supported him, contended that the grain 
assigned to his creditors by the Nawab should have gone to 
discharge his debt ; but as it did not, the Rajah ought to be 
made to pay it. Pigot and his supporters held that the 
Nawab should produce his entire accounts of the revenues 
etc., the Tanjore country and if the Nawab should prove 
on their scrutiny, that any amount remained unpaid, then 
the Rajah should be made to pay it. But if the Nawab 
did not produce his accounts, the whole matter should be 
referred for orders to the Directors. The sequel in the 
Madras Council leading to an open rupture between the 
Majority and the Minority and to Ijord Pigot’s arrest is 
found in the foregoing summary. 

The Supreme Government of Bengal i.e., the Cal- 
cutta Majoiaty, had been nursed by the Madras 
Majority and had expressed its disapproval of 
Pigot ’s attitude towards the Nawab and also of 
his action towards and in Tanjore, particularly with 
reference to the arrest ®f his manager. Sir Robert Flet- 
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cher had been in intimate correspondence with General 
Sir J ohn Clavering, and even before the arrest of Pigot the 
PiToceedings and disputes of the Madras Board had been 
communicated to the Supreme Council, while no private 
represenlatioijs had been made on behalf of Lord Pigot ’s 
party. Commander George Baker, writing to Sir Robert 
Palk, on August 30th, thus infoims us: “Answers to the 
whole detail of what was sent previous to the Revolution 
have been receiA'ed from the Supreme (Government) con- 
demning in general Lord Pigot ’s measures, more especial- 
ly those at Tan j ore, and particularly his seizure of the 
Nabob’s agent within the confines of the Carnatic. No 
answers are yet received to the accounts sent of the Revo- 
lution. They camiot well be expected till towards the end 
of this month.” 

“On the 6th instant the Administration here received 
public letters from the Supreme Council at Calcutta, ack- 
nowledging the receipt of the letter containing the account 
of the late Revolution here : of which they show their full 
approbation, and promise to support them in their govern- 
ment. Thus this matter now stands. ’ ’ 

After the death of Lord Ifigot in confinement in May 
1777, an uuiuest was held and the Grand Jury brought in 
a verdict of wilful murder against Stratton and the Majo- 
rity and also the military officers concerned. The A^erdict 
was delivered in July nearly two months after the death 
which happened on the 11th May 1777. But it was not 
published until September. On the last day of August, 
John Whitehill arrived from England with despatches 
from the Directors addressed to “Lord Pigot, our Presi 
dent and Governor of Fort St. George”, Thomas Rumbold, 
Major General Hector Munro, John Whitehill and others. 
The Directors denounced the usurpation of the Majority, 
ordered the reinstatement of Lord Pigot, but directed his 
immediate return to England by the first ship. Thomas 
Rumbold was to be his successor; Stratton and the Majo- 
rity, and also Benfield were summoned home, being sus- 
pended. 

In the absence of Rumbold Uiid Hector Munro, John 
Whitehill was the Senior Councillor and the only one pre- 
sent in Madras. He summoned Sadlier and Crauford to 
ussist him and assumed office as provisional Governor. 
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Stratton and the Maj ority against whom the jury had giv&i 
a verdict of wilful murder, were committed for trial at the 
Quarter Sessions. Advice was sought for from the Su- 
preme Court at (’alcutta which declared that the inquest 
afforded insufficient evidence for the indictment and there- 
fore the pi'oceedings had to be quashed. Stratton and 
others left for England, where they were fined ; and Stuart 
remained imder suspension, was tided by Court Martial 
for mutiny in arresting Lord Kgot, but was acquitted on 
a technical ground that he effected the arrest outside the 
limits of Port St. Ceorge and therefore beyond the sphere 
of the Governor’s military command. 

The Nawab had always maintained that he was inno- 
cent of any share in the plot. He vigorously protested 
against Pigot’s rooted hostility towards him, saying that 
he endeavoured by every means “to disgrace me, thinking 
to provoke me to some measure that would have given him 
a pretence to destroy me and my family. But depending 
on the Company’s friendship and justice I gave him no 
opposition’’. (Autograph Cipher from the Nawab to 
Robert Palk, dated September 25th 1776). In his letter 
to Governor Stratton written on the 29th of August within 
a few days after the usurpation, the Nawab who was highly 
complimented by the Majority contented himself with an 
assurance of his general loyalty to the Company. “As to 
the conduct of Lord Pigot and those gentlemen who sup- 
ported him, it is unnecessary for me to say any more. The 
situation into which his Lordship has fallen in consequence 
of his own conduct awakens my remembrance of his for- 
mer services and makes me forget much of what has lately 
past. It is sufficient that I made my representations to 
him and to the Governor-General.” 

Chockappa, the native correspondmt of Palk, men- 
tions several details which are too trivial to be included 
here. Muthukrishna Mudah who was Pigot’s man natii- 
rally had very black things to say of the Nawab and of 
the Governor,' Stratton, who would not restore him to his 
office and would not give any consideration to the claims 
for employment of his son Solayappa. Muthukrishna* 


“Muthukrishna MudaJi succeedied ‘Paupa Braminy, June in 1749 

as Company’s Interpreter. In 1754 he accompanied Palk and Vanait- 
tart to Badras as Tranalator to thoir Mission, and deteotied a fraud 
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had h‘ng been the Company's chief merchant and a pro- 
minent citizen of Black Town. The Nawab and his favou 
rite son, Ainiru’l-Umara, Madaru’l-Mulk, suspected him 
of being “the cause of the rendition of Tanjore. All the 
rest of the Indians who were suspended from service by 
Stratton were restored by Rumbold, but M uthukrishna was 
not ; and he bitterly complained to Palk that his reputation 
was injured thereby, as well as the prospects of his son. 

Sir Edward Hughes, the Admiral on the coast, was 
pro-Nawab in his views. He was of the opinion that, witi. 
a Company’s garrison in the fort of Tanjore and the king- 
dom itself in the hands of the Nawab, everything woidd 
have been quiet and the Nawab himself would have ren)ain- 
ed the fast friend of the English, “notwithstanding the 
many distressc's daily, I may say, imposed on him”. His 
views require to be noticed verbatim as appears from his 
letter to Palk dated 26th Septembei- 1776. “ It is much 1 o 
be lamented that no express or written treaty has ever been 
concluded between the Nabob and the Company. It has 
been recommended in the letters of last year from Bengal 
to the Court of Directors, but it is doubted whether it can 
be properly effected by that Crovernment without their au- 
thority. But he will be firmly supported in his just rights, 
and effectiially, till their orders can be received for the ap- 
plication of a lasting treaty. I see no fault to be found in 
giving up Tanjore to the Nabob. The servants of the 
Company, should, in my opinion, have insisted on a Com- 
pany’s garrison, .... though I believe nothing of his aim 
ing at independancy ; on the contrary, that if, is the farthest 
from his thoughts.” 

A curious rumour is communicated by Chockappa in 
his letter to Palk, dated 1st October 1776, saying that he 
heard that Captain Randall, an officer in the Nawab ’s ser- 
vice, had declared on oath before the Madras Mayor, that 
Madaru’l-Mulk, the Nawab ’s second son, instigated him to 
murder Lord Pigot by poison or otherwise and promised 


in connexion with the grants which Dupleix alleged had been made to 
him by the Subahdar of the Deccam M^uthnknslina was Governor's 
Bnbash to Mr. Pigot and his successors, and in 1766 founded and, 
endowed the Town Temple of Madras which replaced ^the great Jentue 
Pagoda' of 1646. In 1771 he drew up a report of the history of the 
Maravars from 1500 A.D. He died in 1792.'' 

<m the P'alk Manuscrij^^ p, 97). 
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him the aid of Kumara, the dubash of Benfield. Madam ’1- 
Mulk was intended to be put in charge of Tanjore and he 
was much of an intriguer, according to the opinion of many 
of Ihe English residents. It appears from the correspon- 
dence of John De Flies that there were two affidavits, be- 
sides Randall’s declaration, by Lieutenant Mills and Ed- 
ward Monckton. De Pries however adds that Randall’s 
affidavit was intended to injure his character which had 
already become bad. Randall himself was a bad man and 
little credit was, according to De Fries, given to his infor- 
mation in Madras. Randall wffio was an aide-de-camp to 
the Prince also deposed that the latter had pressed him to 
go to England and expose the character of his elder bro- 
ther, Umdatu’l-Umara, wdth a vieiv to secure that the suc- 
cession devolved on himself. It w'as this Ami ru ’1-tJmara’s 
son that w’as later made the titular Nawab in 1801 in super- 
session of the claims of Taju’l-lTmara, the son and heir of 
Naw'ab Umdatu’l-Umara. 

(h) The Nawab, Haidar AU and the Second 
Mysore War 

Rumbold and General Mimro arrived at Madras early 
in Februarj 1778 ; and the former succeeded Whitehill in 
the Governorship. Both Rumbold and Munro had long 
been in India ; and Rumbold liad been early trained in the 
Madras servic(>. In July 1778, Madras received instmc- 
tions to attack 7’ondicherry because war had been declared 
with France in March. After a short siege, Pondicherry 
capitulated in October. For this ^Tunro was knighted and 
Rumbold was created a Baronet; and the fortifications of 
Pondicherry was demolished in the course of the next 
year. Mahe was next atiacked and an expedition sent to 
it under Col. Braithwaite. Haidar was greatly incensed 
thereby. He had made two attempts at a definite alliance 
with the English, once in 1771 and ag<ain after the conquest 
of Tanjore in 1773 ; but on both occasions, his offer was re- 
jected mainly because of Nawab Walla jah’s unbending 
attitude of hostility to him. In 1775 he made a definite 
alliance with the French; and now he announced that he 
would join them in defending Mahe, through which he got 
his military supplies . In November 1779, several months 
after Mahe was reduced by the English, the Madras Couri' 
cil sent Mr. George Gray to Haidar’s court to promote an 
alliance with him and secure the release of some English 
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prisoners. Gray found that he made his proposals too 
late. The march of a British contingent to help Basalat 
J ung at Adoni was barred by Haidar through whose terri- 
tory it had to proceed ; and this gave an additional griev- 
ance to Haidar. The Nizam had already been exasperated 
by Rumbold negotiating with him for the transfer of Gun- 
tur to the English and the result was that Basalat Jung’s 
French (or Swiss) party went over to the Nizam and ulti- 
mately to Haidar. The Guntur sarkar was intended to 
be sold to the Nawab and it was rented to him by the Gov- 
ernor. The Nizam was exasperated when John Holland 
was sent to him to claim the abolition of the tribute payable 
for the Northern Sarkars under the treaty of 1768. Hol- 
land reixjrted this attitude of the Nizam to Warren Hast- 
ings who forthwith directed him to withdraw the demand. 
He was thereupon suspended by Rumbold for disobedi- 
ence, but reinstated by Hastings and his Council with cre- 
dentials from themseb'es. 


The Jaghir district, constituting roughly the present 
Chingleput district, was advertised to be let out to the 
highest bidder ; but the letting out did not take place be- 
cause the Nawab paid handsomely for it. But in spite of 
all these concessions to the Nawab made by the Govern- 
ment, his dominions were in a wretched condition. Since 
the fall of Pondiclierry the Nawab had several times pro- 
mised to make a dividend to his creditors, who apj)lied to 
the Governor and Select Committee and also to the Court 
of Directors for measuies by which they could be insured 
some payment, because the failure of payments from the 
Nawab had throvm ‘‘the whole settlement in to the greatest 
distress imaginable and unless some measure be taken by 
the Government to procure satisfaction and relief to the 
creditors who constitute the greatest part of British sub- 
jects in this place and the other Settlements in India, it 
must end in the total ruin.” The European' community 
urged in a most vigorous manner that attention should be 
paid to the question of the settlement of the Nawab’s debts 
and pressure was put upon Anglo-Indians settled in Eng- 
land to see that something was done in the matter by the 
Directors or the Proprietors, because many of the latter 
themselves would be seriously affected if the interest on 
their bonds in the Carnatic was not regularly realised. In 
another letter of January 1718, the same writer, De ’Pries, 
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Aays that the affairs of the Nawab could hardly be wol^ 
than they were at present, because the drain on him was 
continual and the sources of his income were lessening 
every clay. ‘ ‘ The divided interest in his family continued as 
grciat as e\ ei’, notwithstanding the death of Mjilifuz Khan 
which happened some months ago”. The divided interest 
of course refers to the hostility between Omdatu’l-Umai'a 
and Amiru’l-Umara. 

Rumbold departed from Madras in April 1780, deli- 
vering charge of the Government to the Senior Coimcillor 
JohnWhitehill ; and within three months Haidar descended 
through the pass of Ghangama at the head of 90,000 men. 
An advance party of bis seized Porto Novo, while another 
party of the Mysore cavalry raided San Thome and the 
neigh bon rho(Kl of Madras. For 50 miles roiuid Madras 
and for 15 miles round Vellore the enemy devastated the 
entire country. The British army was assembled at (!.’on- 
jeevaram under Hector Munro who had directed CoL 
Baillie to join him with a force from Guntur. Baillie’s 
detachment was annihilated by Tipu who intercepted him 
at Palur, just as he came near Conjeevaram ; and Munro 
had to beat a hasty retreat to Madras, being harrassed by 
the enemy all the way. Stephen Sulivan, the son of Law- 
rence Sulivan, who played a prominent part in the Com- 
pany’s administration in London, had come out to Madras 
about 1778 as Secretary and Persian Translator. He was 
now deputed by the Madras Council to go to Calcutta and 
entreat Warren Hastings for help. Hastings immediate- 
ly sent Sir Eyi'e Coote to take the command at Madras and 
despatched a force under Col. Pearsc to march down to the 
(’amatic through Ganjarn. Along with Coote, Warren 
Hastings sent orders for the suspension of Governor 
Wliitehill tor disobedience of his instructions in failing to 
restore Guntur; thereupon Charles Smith, the Senior 
Councillor, became provisional Governor. 

Coote reached Fort St. George in November 1780, took 
the field in January 1781, relieved Wandiwash, and after 
several indecisive operations, defeated Haidar in person 
decisively at Porto Novo on the 1st of July. Joined by 
Pearse, he again inflicted a defeat on the enemy at Palur, 
the sc^ne of Baillie’s disaster in the previous August; he 
gained a further victory at Sholinghur and also relisYgd 



Vellore which was bravely defended by Col. Lang. Lord 
Macartney came over to Madras in J une 1781 as Goveinor ; 
jnd since he brouglit news of the outbreak of war between 
England and Holland, Hector Miuiro captured the Dutch 
settlement of Negapatam with the help of the squadron 
of Sir Edward Hughes (October 1781) . • The other Dutch 
settlements on the coast, viz., Sadras, Pulicat, Bimlipatara 
and Tuticorin, were all easily taken. The Dutch hai'bour 
of Trieomali in Ceylon was sec'ui’ed by Hughes early in 
1782; but it had to be surrendered to a French force six 
months later. The year 1782 was not so favourable. 
Coote suffered from a stroke of apoplexy, but still continu- 
3d to command. Subsequently the English suffered a 
severe reverse in Tanjore; a French fleet under Admiral 
8uffren appc'arcd on the coast and engaged in several in- 
iecisive encounters the squadron of Hughes. But it con- 
:rivcd to land in Mai-ch a substantial body of French troops 
d I’orto Novo. Tipu who was left in charge of the opera- 
tions in tlie Carnatic, captured CuddaJore with the help of 
;he Frencih troops. He also got from Suft'ren all the Bri- 
ish crews of the prizeships he bad taken. 

After peace was made with the Marathas at Salbai in 
Vlay 1782, Haidar had no allies but the French; but the 
English were equally exliaust/ed. Hector Munro resigned 
lis command and sailed for England. Coote was worn out 
sy disease and returiu'd to Bengal in September. The 
Bombay forces had reduced Calicut while the Madras 
roops operating in Malabar, took Honavar. Tn Decem- 
)er 1782 Haidar di(xi of (nrbuncle at CfliittooT' ; and in Jan- 
lary 1783, the English captured Bednore and followed it 
ip with that of Mangalore a little later. Alarmed by these 
iuccesses of the English on the Wcist, Tipu abandoned the 
Jarnatic, invested Bednur with his whole army and 
lecured its surrender early in May 1783, when he sent all 
he captured garrison, contrary to the tenns of surrender 
o Seringapatam for strict confinement. He then pro- 
leeded to invest Mangalore. 

Sir Eyre Coote arrived at Madras for retaking the 
lommand but died three days after he landed. General 
huart, the new commander of the English on the Coast, 
nade an unsuccessful attack on Cuddalore which was de- 
ended by the famous Bussy. Suddenly hostilities with 



the French ended on the 2nd of July, because news was 
received of the conclusion of peace in Europe with France. 

General Stuart, the English Commander, was dismis- 
sed from service for insubordination and aiTcsted and for- 
cibly deported by Lord Macartney. It was this Stuart that 
Jiad been made by Pigot. at the crisis, ('omniander iji the 
place of Fletcher dismissc'd. This depoitation of Stnart 
led Prince Amini’l-LImara to make his well-known mot. 
“once General Stuart catch one Lord, now ojie Lord catch 
General Stuart"’. 

When Col. Fullarton made several succ'cssful opera- 
tions against Tipu Sultan in Dindigul jukI Coimbatore, the 
latter consented to begin negotiations foi- peace. Three 
Bnglisii commissi onei's from iMadras ])rocoeded to Tipu’s 
camp before Mangalore; but they were delayed by various 
contrivances for several weeks in the course of their pas- 
sage afcross Mysore, till tlie time of Mangalore’s starv'ation 
into surrender (January 1784).* 

The cost of the Mysore war drained the Company’s 
treasuries in all the three presidencies and pressure was 
consequently put on the Nawab. The relations between 
the bTawab and Mac'artney which were of a most compli- 
cated charach'i' and the subsequent transactions that he 
had with his successors Archibald (Campbell and others are 
detailed in a subsequent section. The appended note exhi - 
bits the general grounds of di.sagreernent between the Na- 
wab and Macartney. Chockappa, in a letter to Sir Robert 
Palk of Si'ptember 1 784, says that ]x)rd Macartney and the 
Nawab did not agree at all in any respect, but that hiS 
Lordship was very honest and did not receive any present 
or allowance from anybody, but had a long dispute with the 
Governor-Gtneral and Pouncil of Bengal over the Nawabi 
affairs. 

The Nawab complained bitterly of Macartney, declar- 
ing that he had brought utter ruin upon all the affairs of his 


On arrivinjr at their destination the CommiRsi oners found three 
gibbets erected opposite their respective tents. The} wore loaded 
with contumely; but at length, on the 11 th Mnrcli, 1784, the Treaty 
of Mangalore was signed, which providcMi for tho release of captives 
and mutual restitution of conquests. The survivors of the prisoners 
at Seringapatam and other places, to the number of about 1,150 Bri- 
tish and 3.000 sepoys, were restored.” {Palk ManuscriftSf Intro- 
duction}. 
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employers ‘ ‘ Large sums from the Carnatic revenues have^ 
he asserts, been dissipated, for particulars of which Sii 
Robert Palk is referred to James Macpherson, who had 
become Walajah’s agent in England on the nomination of 
his cousin John Macpherson to the Supreme Comieil. The 
Nawab has a special grievance about the transfer of cer- 
tain territory to the French. The recent treaty between 
England and France provided that the village lands of 
Villenour and Bahour should be ceded to Pondicherry. 
Walajah unwillingly assented, but is aggrieved that the 
actual transfer was made by the Governor without any re- 
cognition of the Nawab ’s ownership,. Macartney, he says, 
claimed sovereign rights, but even Bussy, an enemy, de* 
cUned to accept the Governor’s contention.” 
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PART II ~ B. 

RULE OF NAWAB MUHAMMAD ALI 
W ALA J AH ( 1749-95) — (^o nti nued 
HIS LATER CAREER 
HIS SUCCESSORS (1795-1855), 

I. Muhammad Ali and the English 
First Phase of Their Relations 

Nawab IVIuhanirnad Ali Walajah, under whom the 
Biitish first employed their political influence and in 
alliance with whom they were able to destroy French in- 
fluence and rivalry and to establish their own dominance 
in South India, died only in 1795. By the Treaty of Paris 
( 1763) that ended tlie Seven Years’ War, the Nawab had 
been assured of his “entire possession of the Carnatic.’’ 
Sir John Maepherson who later succeeded, for a time, 
Warren Hastings in the Governor-Generalship, was ap- 
pointed by tlie Nawab as his Agent and commissioned to 
go to England to seek King George’s protection as against 
the Company, which was charged by the latter with having 
kept from him knowledge of the nature of the guarantee 
secured to him by the Treaty of I’arisk In 1768 Mae- 
pherson approached the English Premier on the matter 
and was successful in getting a favourable hearing, ^‘ir 
John Lindsay was then sent by the Home Government to 
Madras in the double capacity of Naval Comraander-in- 
(.'hief and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Arcot. 
King George Ill’s letter to the Nawab Walaj ah which 
was countersigned by Lord Chatham and entrusted to 
Lindsay, assured the Nawab of his royal protection and 
friendly assistance and empowered Lindsay to demand a 
full account of the Company’s transactions with the Na- 
wab since the Treaty of Paris. The Madras Council an- 
grily resisted Lindsay’s demands; while the Nawab told 

(1) The Nawab had been mentioned na an ally of Great Britain in 
the Treaty of Paris; but he was kept in ignorance of the pasba^® 
lating to his ^‘entire possession of the Carnatic. “TTie mauag^ers 
of the affairs of tho Company at home as woU as their servants abroad 
had industriously concealed from that prince thf nature and import 

of that article for several years Though that prince had obtained 

at length, some knowledge of the nature of the guarantiee, which se- 
cured to him the possession of the Carnatic, he had found it almost 
impossible to avail himself of that knowledge. ' * Bir John Maepherson, 
1799. 
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him that “he was still afraid to avail himself of the pro- 
tection of the Crown of England against men who might 
continue to possess that power luider the ^^gour of wh’ch 
he had already so much suffeied.” 

The Directors had, in the meantime, appointed their 
ovm Commissioners to inquii'c into the matter and protes- 
ted the reas' nablt ness of tlieii- attitude and their desire 
not to eountenanee am^ depreciation or humiliation of the 
Nawab’s dignity and powei’^. The ship which carried the 
Directors’ Commissioners found(a'ed at sea; and nothing 
more was heard of their instructions. The wide gulf that 
divided the Dir(‘ctors’ pi’olestalions from their r(>al atti- 
tude is seen in the following quotation taken from their 
letter, dated 10th April 1770,tothe]\ladTas Council : — “.As 
to what relates to tlu' Nawah and the conduct which you 
are to hold in the prescait parts of India, a great dial must 
be left to your d('cision on the spot. Yon have ceitainly 
more kmowhdge than we, of coming at the true know- 
ledge of the causes, the origin and the tendency of disputes 
as on a sudden arise among the powers of India, as of rela- 
tions of interest in which we stand to them.” 

In his second letter to the Nawab, dated March T771.. 
His Majesty King Ceorge ITT was pleased to express his 
confidence in the Company and his d('sire to connect them 
inseparably Avith that Prince. The Madras Council re- 
sented this royal interfertnce which was productive of 
great embarrassment to itself. Sir Robert Harland, the 
Commander of the Royal Squadron of ships to the East, 


(2) ' In tJicdr inatruclions to the rommissionpra, dated 15th •Septemiber, 
1769, the Directors themselves enjoined them to provid<‘ effectually, 
for the honour and aeourity of their faithful ally, Mohammed Ali. 
Nfiwab ol‘ Arool ’’ Tliev added: When we reflect on the loiu., ex- 

perience we have had of Mohammed All’s faithful attachment to the 
English Company, we aie surprised at the idea entertained by the 
Governor and Council, in their letters of the 8th March and 21st June 
1708, to reduce him to a meie nominal Nawab The sanction of the 
Treaty of Paris by which treaty public faith became the guarantee 
of the Nawab 's title, will be of little use to him, if notorious infriuge- 
ments of the rights and powers usually inherent in and dependent on 
such title, shoidd be by us countenanced and permitted to take place. 
More especially as, fierliaps, w'e mis»ht thereby involve ourselves in 
the very disagreeable necessity of answeoring at some future period, 
for the infraction of a public treaty for the consequence thereof.” 
A copy of these instructiona was shown to the King, protesting the 
Company’s reasonableness and answering tuat the charge was base- 
less that they were unjust or unfair to the Nawab. '‘The Company 
n^Lturally felt it would be most impolitic not to deprecate the royal 
disfavoai when fair words to its Indian dependent was its only cost.'' 
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who was I'lilnistod In tiie King with plenipotentiary po- 
wei's, told tlioni that “ Ih' was to Topn'sont, in the freest 
iiuuiner, to the (lovenior and llie Council a1 Madras any 
complaints. . .which in his judgineid shall he well founded 
lliat may he made by the Nawab of Arcot.” Moreover, the 
N;n\ab wrote to King George, at llarhind's instance, and 
got a much-priml re])ly, i.n the royal holograph, dati'd 7t.h 
’.\pril 1772. These, however, could not stn'iiglh the 
Xawab in his attilmh' to the Madras Government which 
followed its own course unjierturbedh 

The Nawab had be(‘n quickly reduced by the political 
circumstances of the times into a helpless dependant ('f 
th(! ('ompaiiy which had to })ro\'id(' always a military force 
for the defence of his dominions and conse(|uent1y charged 
the Nawab with the co.st of its maintiaiance. The result of 
this relat ion was t hat , after a few years, the Nawab came to 
know that he had bought Ihe seciiiaty of tlu' ttuane too 
dear. His inca])acity to pay ])ronq)tly and punctuallv his 
du(‘s to the Company, w'as woi-sened by his e.xtravagant 
liabils and his readiness to borrow money fi-om whati'ver 
source it was offered. He became more and more steeped in 
debt both to the Comjtany and to private' creditors; and to 
both he made over large slices of his dominions as securi- 
ties for his liabilities; while his lionds soon became a 
marketable commodity, freely bought and sold, “ the dis- 
count on them falling or rising as the prospects of the 
Nawab’s ddits being liquidated became more or h'ss 
favomable.’' A variety of persons, both Kuro]»ean and 
Indian, official and non-official, became interested in the 
(|Uestion of his debts which <'.\ercised a demoralising 
infhu'iice on tlie wdiole of the !\radras society and mani- 


(3) HarlantPs rlifforniccs with ilio MtcTins G(tvf‘rnniont hrramo vety 

cuMitt’: Mini ho finally (lo]).nto<l, <»n llio outbroak of th(‘ moiiHOoii in 
1772, for Bombay, without. lia\ in citln'r ofTt'itnl to tlui Governor, 
OT rerened fiom him, the cMuirte^ies usiia! on HUfh occasions. Tla” 
land was even more intemperate than his piedecessor; and according 
to Mill, he created “rather more animosity in his opjionents. ” 

Regarding the expedition against Tanjore, Muhammad Ali cabed 
upon the Madias Goveinmeut, “with unusual and boldness 

of importunity, to make war upon the Raja; as the honour of his 
Government, was concerned in chastising a refractory dejxnidant.; and 
the honour of the Company’s Government was concerned in support- 
ing a faithful ally. Sir John IJndsay vcheimmtly urged ihe same 
conclusions, not without reproaches, that the Presidency v’^ere betray- 
ing the Nawab; and violating their duty, by even deferring the assis- 
tance which he required.^' (Mill — Book V, Ch. IV,: p. 64 oX Vol. 
IV, 1858 ed;. 
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fested itself in '' G’he vicious system of the mmagement 
of the whole districts by money-lending creditors.” 

Nawab Muhammad Ali naturally made much of the 
fratei-nal correspondence that he maintained with King 
George III. His protaganist, Burhanu’d-din, writing in 
A.H. 1195, thus says: “ The unioii and friendship between 
Hazrat Ala (Muhammad Ali) and the English is maintain- 
ed till to-day. The fame of this uni(>n pervades through- 
out the provinces in the continent like the spirit in the 
body. For the two Padshahs of Islam (Sultan of dhirkey) 
and of England, (King George III) had sent letters of 
friendship and union with the tith' of 'brother’ to Hazrat 
Ala and with the following contents: — “As long as the 
authority of England continues in our descendants and the 
administration of Hazrat Ala in the Carnatic is firm, gene- 
ration after generation, the friendship and union will be 
permanent and firm between the two powers (England and 
the Carnatic). This will continue so long as the chain of 
descent on both sides is ke])t md)i-ok(‘n.” The naiTa- 
tive stresses the contents of convenanls and treaties 
along with inestimable presents and adds: “Though 
Governors of Chennapatnam (Madras) like Lord Tfigot 
and Lord Macartney sometimes behaved towards Hazrat 
Ala, contrary to the courtesy and unity, m'gativing the 
ancient rights, yet the right thinkers, knowers of tnith 
about the Nawab’s activities both open and hidden, the 
subtle seers of dispute's in all its details, viz.: tlu' most 
elegant people in the capital of England, the sardars of 
the Padshah (King George III), the wise men in the Par- 
liament and the Directorate of the Company ordered what 
was right and correct and did not approve of the actions 
of the said two Lords and others".” 

( 4 ) ^^Oncp at the open assembly in Chennapatnam, General Coote, the 

sardiir, disputed with Lord Mucaitney thus: — ^‘It is not the man- 
ner of the wise to wound the feeling^s of a benefactor. As far as 
possible, there must be consideration for him (TTuKrat Ala).” Ixird 
Macartney replied: — ‘*On the facvi of justice wo have j](ot right over 
him, for without our support, it is impossible for him to maintain 
his rule.” Coote retorted: — ^Myself and General (Stringer) Law- 
rence have been in this country for a long time. We have perfect 
knowledge of these disputes from the very beginning. I have heard 
much from General La wiener and others. We know much more of 

the past realities than you Though our people help him in all affairs, 

yet we have found suitable wages and presents to the extent of our 
labour and realised the advantages of such a help. But his kind- 
ness to our people especially in three difficulties is such as cannot be 
repaid: (1) at the time urheu M. Dupleix attacked Bevaiiampatiiism 
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A letter from Gmei'al J. Smilli to Robert Orme, 
dated 12th October 1770, and another dated 29th January 
— 6th Febmary 1771, give us the infonnatioxi that Sir 
John Lindsay’s arrival had caused much confusion in rbe 
Madras Council, and that the Nawab, encouraged by Liud- 
say, behaved as if he were independent of the (huncil 
and was openly on bad terms with (lovernor Du Pre. The 
Oovenior had a bitter opinion of the Nawab, of whom he 
wrote to Orme thus: — “Nevertheless he, (Lindsay) pro- 
tects the most virtuous Nabob, than whom I believe no 
Devil has a blacker heart, and under that sanction oni' 
measures ai'e thw^arted and what the consetpience may be 
God knows.” Du Pie’s complaint w’as later on to be re- 
iterated by Macartney and others among his successors. 
The Nawab himself has been i)ainted in much brighter and 
moi'e pleasing releif. As early as 1754 Orme embodic'd 
his opinion of the Nawab in a ])aper that he drew up at the 
request of Lord Holdeiaiess(>, (‘iititled “Reflections on the 
disputes subsisting between tlu* Companies of France and 
England ”. ’Phis is his estimate* of the Nawab 's chai'acter : 
“ The Nabob Mahomed Ally Cawn is a man of very mode- 
rate talents, of less i*esolutio'n, and of no ai)plication. 'Phe 
officers of his court and the dejiendants wdiicli entered the 
Province with his father, Anor*oodeca\vn, are the only 
friends to his gov(“]'nment . The war has drained him of 
his treasure, and his Ministers have not conciliated to him 
the affection of his ])eople.” In another letter, dated 
APadras, November 17th, 1757, when the Nawsib’s position 
in relation to the English had deteriorated and Ornu had 
t<» condemn the diplomatic d(*alings of the Naw'ab, be thus 
summed uj) his characte]*; “ In my private character, I 
pity no man on Earth so sincerely as T do this Nabob. He 
has cunning but no sense — cunning to make shifts, not 


(Fort St. David) after subjufjatmg (^lionmijiatnam (Madras) m 1746- 
47; (2) at the time when Nawab Ni/am-ud-daula Nasir Jaag ex- 
pelled the English aiiiiy fioni the place of Tiiiivati, nay*! more tluiii 
that, the said Nawab had commissioned Abdul Nabi Khaii and Him- 
mat Bahadur Khan, the Saidars of (luthlapah and Kurnool, to capture 
Chennapatnani in 1750; and (3) at the time when M. Lally, after cap- 
turing the fort of Devanampatnam, marched on to storm the Fort 
of Chennapatnam in 175S. Thus, his help and support on these three 
occasions is the reason for the establishment of the English nation 
to-day in this country of Hindustan. But for this help, the French, 
instead of our people, would bf‘ all-powerful in the affair.‘< of this 
country. ” .... When those in the assembly listened to this speech 

by that sardar (Coote) of old ago^ Lord Macartney and others dis- 
persed without giving assent to it.*^^ (The Tuzahi Walajahi, tr. Iw 
B. M. H. Nainar, Part I — ^pp. 124*5. 



Selise nor courage to form a plan. He wants to spend like 
a Nabob at a time when he should withdraw his splendour 
to assume it some years hence with certainty. Still he is 
a Prince, and these avulsions from his State tear his pride 
to pieces. He; is an object of comjiassioiP. ’ ’ 


Major How gives a most gratifying pietim' of the 
Nawab in the first edition of Ins work ‘Hindustan ’ (1770, 
Vol. II, p. 397). He wrote ilnis: “Mahomed Ali’s man- 
ner attaches the stranger to him, and commands the friend. 
The first rarely sees him without feeling an ifnmediate in- 
terest in his welfare; and the latter has never been known 
to desert him. Palm, affable and full of dignity, he has 
improved the elevated passions (>f the Asiatic with what 
is amiable in the character of tin*. Eurojican. The duirli- 
city of the East is lost in the good heart of TNlahomed Ali. 
He is possessed of ambition, without any of those vices 
which too frequently attend that passion ; and his policy is 
never unworthy of tlu' rnagnauimitv of a \irtuous Prince. 
‘A great man’, says Mahomed Ali, ‘may conceal his senti- 
ments, but never ought to dei^eive. It was my fortune to 
place the way of rectitude before mo iu my youth, and I 
never deviated into the paths of decepti on. I met the Bri- 
tish with that openness which they love; and it is my 


(5) Orme Mss. 0. V., 2S— (10). 

Th'^ Madras Couaci], writing to the Directors on the 4ih Jiilj 
1775, thus explain his 8en.se of pp^owinfr dissatisfaction with the Eng- 
lish authoiiiies in India So early as 176/), his Mind v\as tinctured 
with jealousies, and though he had, in consideration of past services, 
promised a Jaghiie to tluo ('onipany, he was unwilling to grant it 
and wanted to clog it with conditions of futuie Services, ^’h^s Mr. 
Pigot objected to, and at length it was granted unconditionally. From 
that time he had lecoverfMl Tinnevidly and Madura winch had revol- 
ted, boen rendered Master of War nor poll am and the adjacent Polly- 
garies, of Ongolc, of the Marawar Countries and lastly of Tanjore; 
and evory accession of }>owor has added to his Vanity and Ambi- 
tion, and he now looks down upon the Company, who have so long 
80 generously sup^iorted him, as a Powei which is and ought to be 
subordinate to him.^^ 

^^The Nabob is sedulous and fice from ninny of the vices of his 
Countrymen, but he has the usual chaiactenstics of the natives of 
lliis country He is suspicious, vam and ambitious; and not being 
of a resolute oir active mind, he has frequently been misled by those 
who have had the art to laise his jealousy of the Company, or who 
have flattered his vanity, or raised in his mmd ideas of conquest or 
future greatness. These marks can be traced thiough every part 
his oonneiition with the Company, but particularly of late years; 
and judging from the influence which his second son (Amiru^l uinara) 
has had with him, contrary to the advice of Ms principal men, we 
think that the various changes of fortune. .. .has brought age upon 
sooner - « . ” 
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honour, as well as security, to be the ally of a nation com- 
posed of princes.’ This was his declaration at the con- 
clusion of the late war, when he was put in pea(^eable pos- 
session of the Clacnatic; and these were his sentiments 
when, at the h('ad of his fathei'’s army, he rejected the 
offers of France', and saved the v(‘ry bedng of the' Company 
by raising' the* siege of Fort St. Daviel.’’ 

In the I n e'dition of his 7/ islori/, Dow adeleel thal “the 
greatest encomium upem his character is his being able to 
have' stnig'gle'l, with suce-ess, eluring the spae-o of eighteen 
years, against the avaricious and rewe'ugelul passiems e>f 
the Europeans without kesing his dominions, or forfeiting 
his faith to the British natiem. ’ ’ That historian also adds 
that the cursory mention maele eef Muhammad Ali in the 
first editieen of his boeek was a gre'at elefeed, as that prince 
was so we'll known and so mue-h esteeme'd in Europe. Also 
1he leiedure of Ihe Nawab that he ])re'se'nteel now was due 
1o a ])e'rson who hael a perfe'ct vienv eef the original.” 


(.1) It was allowed tliat tho anonymous nutJior of a pamphlet — A short 
Memorial of Semees to His Highness the Nabob of the Carnatic etc. ’ ’ 
( 17 < 17 ) — siLHj>of‘tO(l to have been John Maepherson — got the notice and 
portrait of Walajah in Dow^s History of Hindustan (2nd’ ed, 1770). 
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II — The Nawab’s Debts and the Arcot Interest in 
Parliament and in British Politics 

The Nawab took up his residence at Madras some years 
after the fall of Pondicherry and built for himself a palace 
amidst spacious grounds to the south of Port Ht. George. 
Being a man of extravagant tastes and of improvident ge- 
nerosity, he became more and more steeped in debt, both to 
the Company and to private creditors, the bulk of whom 
were from the T'anks of the English merchants and officials 
of the Presidency. To both these; classes of creditors he 
made ovei- large tracts of nis possessions as security for 
his debts; and his bonds soon came to be freely bought and 
sold in Engkuid as well as in India. A numerous class of 
speculaloi's, — Indian and European, official and non-offi- 
cial — became involved in these transacitions over the Na 
wab’s bonds which exorcised a most demoralizing induence 
on Madras society and on the Clompany and Parliament in 
London, while influential classes found it to their interest 
to support and extend the vicious system of the manage- 
ment of whole districts by ci'editors having ostensible 
claims on the Nawabi, 

One result of the Nawab’s exorbitant claims on Tan- 
jore — which was regarded his main security — was that the 
Madras Council would not pay any h(;ed to the recommen- 
dations of Governor. Lord Pigot for the ri'storation of the 
rights of the dispossessed Raja of that kingdom <a.nd, in 
the sequel, brought about the arrcvst and imprisonment of 
the Governor himself (1776); — a most unfortunate epi- 
sode in the greatly chequei-ed and discreditable record of 
the Southern Presidency in the last decades of the 18th 
century. The scandal of the Nawab of A root’s debts con- 
tinued to hang like a black cloud over the Madras horizon 
for a number of years, even after the good Nawab’s death, 
as the same state of things continued under his son and sue 
cessor, Nawab Umdatu’l-ITmara (1795-1801). 

One of the prime factors that brought about the Na- 
wab’s perpetual financial worries was the unceusitis de- 
mands of the Company for money on military and politi- 
cal grounds. After Lally’s siege of Madras was rai*.ed. 
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Muhammad Ali paid for the cost of its defence, “because 
it was the residence of his friends.” After Coote’s capture 
Of l^ondicherry, he was asked to pay for its siege on the 
ground that it v\;as the residence of his enemies. The Na- 
\\ ab agreed to pay, but wanted the stores of Pondicherry 
to 1)0 given over to him. But the Court of Direetoi's sent 
orders to cancel the sum thus credit ed. 1 ^ater, Pigot wrote 
to the Rajah of Tanjore, in January 1762, that “it will al- 
ways give me great concern to be obliged to spill human 
blood or forcibly dispossess any prince of his countiy ; l)ut 
rebels must be pimished, if they will not hear reason. ’ ’ To 
the Nawab, he wrote in May; — “I consider the Rajah of 
Tanjore as a sovereign prince; it is a custom when two 
States disagree, to call m a third to judge between then). 
1 offered myself as such and therefore the treaty must be 
conducted by me. I act as mediator; the affair cannot, 
according to custom, be discussed in your durbar.” The 
resultant treaty was dictated by Governor Pigot ; and wiien 
the Nawab re fused to subscribe, ‘ ‘ Pigot sei zed his clto p and 
with his oviTi hand in the Nawab’s presence affixed the 
stamp to the deed. ’ ’ (Beckles Willson ’s Ledger and Sword : 
Vol. n.pp. 165-6). When apresentof four lakhs was made 
by the Tanjore Rajah, the Directors claimed it for the 
Company, for its interposition and guarantee of the treaty. 


Before resigning the Gvernorship, of Madras (October 
1763) Pigot had induced the Nawab to issue unconditional 
smiads to the Company, granting it territories worth an- 
nually 14 lakhs of rupees. Pigot declared that the “Com- 
pany do not take ain’thing from you ; but they are the 
giA ers and you are a receiver.” 


When rdgot left for Europe, he consented to become 
the Nawab’s agent in England at an annual salary of 
12,000 pagodas. The Nawab had been mentioned as an 
ally of Great Biltian in the Treaty of Paris; but, as has 
been noted above, he was kept in ignorance of the passage 
relating to his “entire possession of the Carnatic®.” 

It is profitable here that we know something of the 
engagements entered into between the Nawab and the Eng- 


(0) J. Macphersoxi, see $upra Note 1. 
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lish’. The Nawab was established in recognized posses- 
aon both of the powers of the Nazim and of those of the 
Diwan of the Carnatic subah and the Company first held 
the “station of dependence “possessing their privileges 
through his sufference and owing obedience to his throne.” 
(Mill’s History of British Vol. IV. (1848) p. 64). 

As early as December 1765, the Company were forced, 
on account of the Nawab’s impotence, to protect his domi- 


(7) Article II of tho Treaty of Pariy reco^'sed Salabat Jan^? as the 

Subahdar of the Dcwaii and Miihfiinmad All as the Nawab of the 
Oamatic. In 1763, the Nawab conferred on the English, districts 
yielding an annual revenue of upwards of 4 A lakhs of pagodas, 
for which they had obtained a farman from the Emperor of Delhi. 
In the grants given to the English on the 16th^ October 1763, of lands 
yeildiiig over 366,000 pagodas, llieic wtne many excofdotd village's. 
The Nawab ordered, on the 29th October 1763, the inclusion of these 
excepted villages, with kis own endorsement* — “ Tn considei ation of 
the true friendship of the English East India C/ompany and their re- 
maining always in alliance with me, let a mnnud for the whole jaghire 
nilhout any excejilion be made out ’’ ( Aitchisoii: Tuahvii Engage- 

ments etc., Madras and Ceylon (1909 cd .) Vol. X; p. 26). In 1765 
the Oreat Mughal conhrmed the Nawab ’s grants to the Company in 
the Carnatic, lii 1781, the Nawnb ma<lo s(‘vernl i ('quests to the Gover- 
nor-General in Council to which the latter replied: '^The rights and 
authority which the Nawab possesses over his country, his chddren, 
his family, his servants and subjects in all the political and domestic 
administration of his country we wiP maintain and support.'^ A 
sanad was made out by the Nawab, dated 2nd December, 1781, for 
the transfer the revenues of the Carnatic and the power of appoint- 
ing H'liters and amildais, to the Govc'uioi, Eoid Mm’-aiieny. Oue-sixtli 
of the revenue was to be paid to the Nawab and the balance was to 
be placed to his credit with the Company. 

In June 1785, a preliminary treaty was concluded with the Nawab, 
by which the latter consented to pay 16 lakhs of pagodas per annum 
to the Company who were to be ansiverablc to bis private creditors 
also, the sum to include current charges and territori^ security being 
given for punctual payment. 

According to the Treaty of 1787, it was agreed that the Nawab 
should pay the sum of 9 lakhs for protection in times of peace, bed- 
sides 12 lakhs for his debts In times of war, the contracting parties 
should each pay 4|5 of their revenues; and in case of failure by the 
Nawab, certain districts should be assigned as security. The Nawab 
also relinquished his right of having direct political relations with 
other Indian States. The Court of Directors altered the sum for the 
payment for protection in times of pence from 9 to 11 lakhs of pago- 
das, being 10 i laklis as the sum proportioned to the revenues and i 
lakh of pagodas paid as tribute by the Ra.ia 6f Tanjore. The Nawab 
agreed to this alteration after some 'demur. Tho matter has been 
dettailed below. 

In 1790, it was resolved by the English to takc' the direct manage- 
ment of the Carnatic^ while the war with Mysore lasted. A new 
treaty was entered into in 1792, according to which the Nawab was 
to pa^ 9 laMis of pagodas yeaaly; the Carnatic was to be garrisoned 
by British tioops; the British should collect the tributes of the poligars 
on behalf of the Nawab; the assignment for his debts should be re- 
duced; and m the ewnt of war, the British should tak" tho entin? ma- 
nagenw'ut of tho country. The relations of Nawab Umdat-u 1-Umara 
with British, power, are treated in a separate SMOiion. 



nions, to constrain hini to transfer to them the defence of 
the country and to allow them a proportion of his revenues 
sufficient for the maintenance of the protecting forces®. 

The Nawab had, even by 1769, accumulated a large 
amount of debts. The Directors had already interested 
themselves in the reduction of the pressure of the debt and 
reduced to 10 pei- cent all the interest bonds of his private 
creditors. There was some justifiable ground for the 
Nawab’s financ(“S becoming severely sti'ained. He had to 
pay 7 lakhs of pagodas annually towards the maintenance 
of the (Company's troops and over 3-J lakhs as rent for the 
Jaghire district »and Poonamalle, the Jaghire having been 
farmed out by tlu' Nawab from the English to whom he 
had earlier granted it. His administration was inefficient 
and neglectful. He paid his creditors by a species of as- 
signments called tankas which entitled their holders to the 
revenue of their districts and to draw it immediately from 
the Collectors, lie found his power diminished and his 
revenues absorbed; and he regarded the conduct of the 
Madras Presidency as being highly unjust to him. The lat- 
ter in turn accused the Nawab of concealing the amoimts 
of the moni(‘s wliich he obtaiiu'd and of diminishing the 
wealth of the country by his misgovemment. “The band 
of Englismen, and others, who surrounded the Nabob, for 
the purpose of provini;- upon him, wished of course to see 
all powers in his hands, that they might prey the more 


(8) Onoe tko military powor tho English wore able to do what 

they pletised o^'Pl the ISTawab. Tlw lesolution of maintaining this 
p])S()lii1o jiower \mi.s IIuir elearly oxpiessed in tlio letter of the CJourt 
of Directors, to tho Presidency ot Madras, dated 24th December, 1765. 
^^The Nabob has hitherto desired, at least acquiesced with saeimiii;’ 
approbation, that garrisons of our troops should be placed in hit 
forts: it is not improbable that after a time he may wish to have hli 
protectors removed. Should such an event happen, it may require 
some address to avoid giving him disgust, and at the same time a 
degree of firmness to persist in your present plan; but persist you must: 
for we establish it as a fundamental point, that the Company’s in- 
fluence* and r(ud jxiwei in the piovince cannot be any way so effect 
uall> niaintaimul. as by keeping the principal forts in our hsuds. 
See Fiist Riepoit of the (kunniitlee of Fhv'reey, 1781, Appendix No 23. 
“ By bmng in possi-sHioii of most of his strong places, the troops be- 
ing otficeieil by the Company, and the garrisons perfectly und/T 
theii orders, the Company have it in their power to give law to tlw 
Carnatic. Without the concurrence of the Presidency he can do noth* 
mg; they are arbiters of peace and war; and even if one of hifl own 
tributaries refuse tho peshemh, the payment of whicn they had guaTan- 
teed, without them he cannot call them to an account. Let^r frmn 
Sir .John Lindsay, to the President and Council of Madras^ llth JunOi 
1771; Rous; App^dix, p. 368. 



abundantly. They -filled every place with their outcries 
against every restraint which was pla<ied upon him : and, 
in particular, had endeavoured, and with great success, to 
disseminate dn opinion in England, tliat he was an 
oppressed and ill-treated piince, while the servants of the 
Company were his plunderers and tyrants.” 


Sir John Lindsay, the King’s Commissioner, who 
landed at Madras towards the end of 1770, claimed the' 
right ot executing, without the permission of even the 
knowledge of the Company, Article XI of the Treaty of 
Paris above refei-red to. It included the ])oWer of taldng 
part in all the disputes between the Nawab and the Com- 
pany’s sei-vaiits, as Muluimmad Ali was in that article 
placed upon the footing of an ally with the King of Great 
Britain and was entitled, consequently, to alj the protec- 
tion due to an ally. Lindsay arrived at Madras with a 
prejudice against the President and Council and fell at 
once into all the views of the Nawab and the men who sur- 
rounded him ; and the result was that the correspondence 
between Lindsay and the Pi-esideney degenerated into bit- 
terness and animosity on both sides. Lindsay asked for 
a full account of all the transactions of the Presidency with 
the Nawab. The latter only contrived to conwnce the 
Commissioner of the jusl ice and wisdom of his ovra views ; 
and the result was the King’s Commissioner widened the 
difference and misunderstanding between the “partner- 
ship sovereigns of the Carnatic”. Sir Robert Harland 
who succeeded Lindsay, took up, when he arrived at Mad- 
ras in September 1771, the same attitude as his predeces- 
sor; and he was, perhaps, a little more intemperate in his 
language and created more animosity among his oppo- 
nents. 

The Government of Madras should have refrained 
from all discussions with the Commissioners until they 
had received definite instructions from their masters in 
England ; and they should not have recog-nised powers in- 
consistent with those which the Court of Directors had in- 
formed them as having been grantc'd to the Commissioners. 
The Nawab grew to be positively truculent on several occa- 
sions. Then came the vexed question of the Nawab ’s 
claims on the Ttvnjore Raj which had such a miserable end. 
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The question of the debts of the Nawab continued to 
engage the prominent attention of tlie (V>mpany, both in 
India and ni England, and also that of the English public 
and Government. In 1778, the INIadras Gouneil wrote to 
the Directors that the Nawab had declare<l in the pi'evious 
JJecemlH'r a dividctid of 18 per cent to his creditors and 
that he had contracted fresh debts to a very large amount. 
They also said that they had resolved that the debt consoli- 
dated by the Nawab was not in any I’cspect w’hatever nnd- 
der the auspices or the protection of the Madras Govern- 
inent. The private debts w('re then grouped under three 
heads; ( 1 ) The Oonsolidate<l Debt of 1767, for- which John 
Pybus, John Call, rmd James Boui’chier unre trustees, 
stood originally at 22 lakhs of pagodas, blit it had in part 
been paid off; (2) the (Rivalry Loan of 1769 consisted of 4 
lakhs advanced by James Taylor, Andrew Majendie, and 
James Call for the satisfaction of arrears of pay of the 
Nawab ’s troops; and (3) the (krnsolidated Debt of 1777, 
which Rumbold placed at 63 lakhs, though it was after- 
wards stated to lu' only 35 lakhs, of pa'>;odas.” 

The debts of the Nawab of Aicot very curiously but 
inevitably produced political corn])licatiorrs. Burke, in 
his sprech of the 28th February 1785, thus surmised that 
the debt of 1777 had grnwn up in the following manner: — 
“The Naw al ,r er in arrear with his dues to the ('ompany, 
is pressed for' payment. He applies for money to a tinan- 
cier like Bentieid. Notes of harrd are given him, which 
are accepted al the Treasury. The Nawab grants the 
lender a taiika or assignment of the revenue of a specified 
district and until the revenue comes in, pays two to three 
per cent, per rrronth, for the accommodation. By the con 
nivance of the Governor as Cashkeeper, the lender’s notes 
are not presented imtil the revenue pa>nnent is made. By 
this plan t!ie lender receives usurious interest on a capital 
sum which he never disbursed. It may be asked why the 
Nawab did not avoid the grant of interest by deferring his 
pa3’-ments to the Company until his revenue was realized. 
The answer is that a large indebtedness favoured his am- 
bitious schemes, since it prompted the Company to aid him 
in the conquest of fresh territory, like Tan j ore, providing 
additional revenue. He was prepared, however, to em- 
bark on warlike schemes on his own account. ” 

All this is clear from a study of the bills proposed in 
Parliament for the reform of the Company’s administra- 
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Uon. A powerful interest known as the Arcot Interest, 
mostly comp(,.s('d of the creditors and agents of the Nawab 
had come to exercise a potent influence on the politics both 
of the Coinpan^^ and of Parliament. INlany retired Anglo- 
Indian Nabobs bought votes in the Cburt, of the East India 
Proprietors, swayed the opinions and patronage of the 
Directors and played a very proof nent, and in many res- 
pects undesirable, ijaif in the intrigues of the Courts of 
Proprietors and Directors and of the House of Commons. 
The demands of the Arcot creditors and the influence of 
the Arcot Interest came to exercise a powerful sway on the 
attitude and fortunes of the Ministry itself, even from the 
seventies. In 1781 Lord Macaitney, the Govemor of 
Madras, got from the Nawab the entire administration of 
the Carnatic revenues for the duration of the war with 
Haidar Ali. But suhsequently tlu* Nawah wa.s persuaded 
by seA’eral of his favourite cieditors, including the notori- 
ous Paul Benfield, to appeal to Warren Hastings, who was 
not well disposed towards the Madi’as Government, in or- 
der to have the assignment canc^elled. Hastings was anxi- 
ous to retain the sup])ort of the Arcot Interest in Parlia- 
ment and ordered Macartney to cancel the assignment 
made. But when he niet with a blunt refusal from the lat- 
ter, he appealed to the Directors and to his friend Lawren- 
ce SuUvan, who was “the Uncrowned King of Leadenhall” 
and who headed the party of the Hastings Interest in Lon- 
don. Atkinson, anotlier log-i‘olling ])oliiicia!n, was ap- 
proached by Sulivan ; Atkinson was the accredited agent 
of Benfield and was in close cooperation with James Mac- 
phei’son who was also the Nawab ’s agent. The crisis came 
about in 1 783, when Pox ’s Bills for the Better Government 
of India were defeated, largely by the machinations of the 
different groups of the India interests. Pitt took office as 
Prime Minister and pledged himself to introduce a better- 
India Bill as soon as it should he possible (Deem her 1783). 
Atkinson, who was Pitt’s agent, now undertook to manage 
the Arcot Interest and other Indian interests and to secure 
their support for the new Ministry. Atkinson was well 
known as the London agent for Paul Benfield, who was 
the most influential and the most notorious of the creditors 
of the Nawab. Not only was he in close association with 
James Maepherson, the Nawab’s accredited agent in Eng- 
land, but he actually embodied in his oum person all the 
power of the Arcot. interest. When Pitt’s India Bill was 



violently opposed by Pox and North, he joined forces with 
SuJivan. It was through him that a majority of the Direc- 
tors were induced to support l*itt’s Ministry and were re- 
conciled to his first India Bill. Both he and- Sulivan 
managed the elections to the ( !oui'l of Directors, and when 
tlu! House of Coiiimons was dissolved by Dili, he assured 
the latter that he would obtaui a majority for him in the 
ensuing elections with the help of the India interests. 
The belief was widespread that J-*itt had been carried into 
office on the shoulders of the Indiim interests, and that 
hai'ing been safely provided now woth a majority by the 
same interests, he could ride secuicly ; and Burke openly 
made the accusation in J’arliament that, through the 
agency of Atkinson, J^itt had received a good volume of 
support from the creditors of the Nawab of Aicot. Ac- 
cording to him, the East Indians ‘have united thenisolves 
into one great and, in my opinion, formidable club which 
though now quiet, may be brought into action with conside- 
rable imiinimity and force.’ In the House there were de- 
finitely 14 members of the Arcot Interest, of whom 11 wciro 
openly pledged to the support of Pitt. 

Atkinson, in assocuition with Sulivan, and with Janies 
Maepherson, began a very bad piece of intrigue. He 
wanted to bring about the annulment of the assignment of 
the C’amatic revenues to the (’ompany; and Sulivan pro- 
mised to support him in the claim for the liquidation of the 
Nawab ’s private debts, on the definite condition that At- 
kinson should join forces with him to get the assignment 
cancelled. The creditors were vociferous and their num- 
bers had become greatly augmented by the forging and the 
circulation of a large quantity of fictitious bonds. All of 
them demanded sums y hich were held to a large extent to 
“ be both doubtful in origin and exaggei-ated in amount.” 
The Nawgb, whose only object was to play the creditors 
against the C’ompany and to gain back the assignment he 
had nuKle, deliberately admitteil the justice of all the cre- 
ditors’ demands. In fact, he virtually became a party 
acting openly in collusion with the creditors. J ames Mae- 
pherson® now wanted to get from Pitt and Dimdas an assu- 
rance that all the Nawab’s debts in their entirety, i.e., in- 
cluding those of the private creditors, would be assured oi 


He was the Nawab agent in England and along with Atldnion^ 
deserted Pox and North for Pitt 


( 9 ) 



an early and effective liquidation. But the scandal waf> 
so strong concerning the Nawab’s private debts lhat Pitt’s 
India Act had to copy, from Dun das ’s abortive bill and the 
previous Bills of Fox, the provision that the Directors 
should investigate the justice of the claims of the Nawab’s 
creditors and should Iheroafter at’ruiige to create a Cuiid 
for the discharge of such portions of them as should be, 
after proper semtiny, declared to be valid and just. \Vl*en 
this draft provision of J’itt’s Bill was submitted by J^im- 
das to the Directors for previous opinion, the Couit, act- 
ing under the inliuence of Atkinson and Sulivan, immedi' 
ately took strong objection to its inclusion and resolved 
that ^‘as the Nawab himself continues to declare that all 
his debts are just, to inquire into the ground of his debts 
appears therefore wtiolly useless. ” They insisted tha t the 
proposed clause should be omitted altogether from the 
Bill; but Pitt would not do so, as he was afraid that such 
an omission would give just cause for Burke and Fox to 
suspect that the Arcot creditors were being unduly favour- 
ed, as they had been openly on the side of the Ministry. 

As James Mill remarks, a strong conviction was im- 
pressed upon the English public of the evil re.sulting fi‘om 
the Nawab of Arcot ’s Debts. This opinion was accompa- 
nied by a consciousness “of the fraudulent methods by 
which they had been contracted; and of the mischievous 
purposes which the Nabob pursued, by acknowledging 
debts, where nothing had been ri'ceived, and nothing but 
a dangerous co-operation was exjiected in return ; that, in 
every one of the schemes which the late reformers had pix» 
posed for the govei'nment of India, a provision had been 
included, for an adjustment of those enormous and susiji- 
cious contracts.” In the Bill of Dundas it was proposed 
that the (lovenior-Ge'neral and Council should ascertain 
the origin, nature and amount of the “just debts” of the 
Nawab and take measures for discharging them. A simila r 
provison was contained in Mi*. Fox’s Bill which declared 
it to be unlawful for any servant of the CJompany to have 
any money transaction with any protected or native pidnce. 


Pitt’s Act was definite about this ; and the provision in- 
cluded in it for investigation by the Directors of the legiti- 
macy and justice of the Nawab’s debts had to be imple- 
mented. The process of implementing it begot sudi a se- 
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quence of soaiidal and intrigue that it deserves to be de- 
tailed at itaigl This account given below is taken front 
an article contributeil by iht' aulln'v 1o the iVcte Review, 
No. 98, Vol. X\'II, entitled ‘ The Arcot Interest and par- 
liament (1783-85)’. 

The Directors were now strongly canvassed by the 
Nawab’s agents to recommend an unconditional payment 
to all the creditors. Atkinson even went to the extent of 
pleading, not only that this recommendation should be 
carried out, but also that the? assignment of the ( ’aniatio 
revenues which had been math' to the (’ompany should be 
cancelled simultaneously. A curious hitch now occurred. 
Sulivan who had pre\dously allied himself with Atkinson, 
now deserted him because' of a ]>rivate gmdge that the lat- 
ter had not suppoi'ted him in tin* recent contest for election 
to the Chair (of the Court of Directoi’s). Nathaniel Smith, 
the Chairman of the Could of Diri'ctors, had long been 
hostile to the Arcot Interest ; he now cleverly d('(!lar('d rhat 
the Company’s claims on the Nawah ought to receive the 
first consideration. But since this proposal would carry 
weight Avith no important party. In* next made an insidious 
proposal for the annulment of the assigmiK'nt, secured by 
Lord Macartney, hut opposi'd by Hastings, and thus got 
oA'er the support of the llastings Interest in the Direction. 
IlaAnng accomplished this first move, he next succeeded in 
getting approved a despatch which ordered an iiupi’ry by 
the Madras (Toveniment into the justice of the .\rcot 
Debts, and tlu' sanction of jiayment only of such ])ortions 
of them as could be ])roved to be legitimate and real. As 
this despatch also called into question the activities of 
Benfield in India and of Maepherson in London, it re- 
ceived the support of SulH’an and the Hastings Interest. 

The Board of Control, which just began to function 
consequent on the passing of Pitt’s Act, was called upon 
to consider the Directors’ draft despatch. Af'er Call and 
Barker had pleaded before them in support of the credi- 

(10) In 1782 John Call, Richard Smith and Sir Robert Barker had been 
appointed aa the Ap^enta of the Arcot creditor's in England; and now 
Call, who was the most aggressive of the three, put great pressure 
on Pitt ami Thindns to recognise as valid all the claims of all the oredi- 
tois of the Nawal) Pall liad been openly elected to Parliament as a 
piipporter of Pitt who showed such a maiked. partiality for him as to 
create him a Baioiiot some yearss later; while Dundaa, in order not to 
displcjise him. had taken ‘the unusual and impropw st^ of showing 
thp pielimiimry draft of the India Bill and of disesussing the Arcot 
clause with him.’ 
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tors’ recommendations, they decided that all the Nawah’s 
claims were just and that definite funds should be appro- 
priated for tlieir paymout in ent irety. The despatch, as 
thus altered, directed the l epaynient of the Arcot debts at 
the rate of £480,000 a year, extending; over a period of 
twenty years and divided the cdaiins int(' three catetcories, 
viz., the Consolidated Loan of 1707, the Cavaiiy Loan of 
1777; and the Consolidated Loan of 1777 — practically 
adopting: the same division as had been sui^gested by (Jail 
to Pitt and Dundas prior the passing of Pitt 's Act, ))efore 
the Arcot question had come under official cogTiizance. 

The Directors, to whom the altered despatch was rc- 
fei’red, w'ould not agviie to the suggestion of tlu; Board of 
Control that all classes of claims should be paid ; and while 
recognising the validity of the first two categories of the 
claims, they demanded an inquiry inlo Ih.osc coming un 
der the third category, rvhich they held, had been contrac 
ted in defiance of their express orders and in which Ben- 
field and Call’s brother, James f^all, had contrived to 
secure a major lieneficiary share. The 1 otal amount of this 
Consolidated Tioan of 1777 was estimated at over 2| mil- 
lions sterling. The Agents of the Nawab’s cri'ditors had 
themselves informed the Directors that Ihe whole of this 
loan was ‘not entitled to that direid interference from the 
Company which we have urged on behalf of the otluu- two' 
Later on, Burke revealed tlie fact that Ben field /done would 
gain an annuity of £35,520, according to the Board of Cou- 
ti'ol's recommendation. Mr. Dundas who pi acticall v func- 
tioned as the effective head of the Board, hoj)ed, howcwei', 
that the Directors would yield to the Board’s suggestion 
to pay the creditoi's in full. But SuliAmn saw to it that the 
majonty in the Court stood firm in their rejection of the 
Board’s proposals. Though Call and Maepherson wroti- 
strongly to Dundas urging him to reject summarily the 
modifications of the Court of Directors, Dundas either 
could not, or would not take up a strong stand. In this 
most discreditable bargain, Maepherson thus defemh'd the 
right of the Board of Control to reject the Court’s 
opinion". 

In these circumstances, Dundas had to write his an- 
^e.r_in a very hesitating way. He assured the Jlirectors 

(11) I presume to Buggeet that no express should be giren... to any 

class of those debts which the Nawnb .... has already acknowledged 
... to be just .... The late Act has left the Direeitors too much tu 
large .... Bodies of men must ... be commanded by authority or 
fwayed bj influeaice. In plain terms, the powers of your Board must 
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that he agreed with them, that the origin of the Consoli- 
dated Loan of 1777 v/as obscure, but argued that it was in 
no way expedient for the political and financial interests 
of the Madras Presidency ‘to keep the subject longer 
afloat’; and in any case, as the Directors themselves had 
previously stated that the Nawab had recojpiised all his 
debts as just, a decision to tliat effect might be approved. 
As thus modified, the Des])atch was sent to India. But 
S(‘livan had eanu'd liis ]>oiid ; he had brought the S(^andal 
of the Areot debts, particularly the Loan of 1777, into 
glaring public notice and give n a handle to Pox and Burke 
to beat the l\linistry with. The opposition therefore mov- 
(‘d early in 1785 for papers on the Arcot debts. But the 
resolution was rejected, after a nasty discussion, in a divi- 
sion of 164 to f)9 votes. Burke openly accused the Minis- 
ters, in a magnificent speech, of having successfully con- 
ducted negotiations through Atkinson with the Arcot In- 
terest and secured their political and other support at the 
last general election ; he further declared that this resolu- 
tion of the Board of (tmtrol to pay off the last loan was 
nothing more and nothing less than the stipulated reward 
for that support. Dundas cnuld not make any effective 
reply to Burke’s charges^®. 

]>e ofx<endt‘<l, or tliat cloHOtirijr 1 >p roivnv<wl which has always found 
iioc('s-ary for canvinj* foiwtnd IniMiicss witli any (h'micy of prieoi- 
sioii, III the Ttidia T[f.uso. (Vide his fo Dundas, dated October 

l.% 1784) 

(12) The most astomshmg’ fact in the whole transaction was that smae 
one (the cr?ifty Sulivan was pjenorally suspected to be the person) 
had "iveii all the papers to Debrett, the printer, who promptly pub- 
lished them. In the sequel it came to be known that the Cabinet it- 
self was not unanimous in supporting- Pitt and Dundas in this measure. 
Thurlow, the Lor<1 Chancellor, and Viscount Sydney had stromafly 
opposed the mdiscnininate payment of all the debts, while Comwallis, 
tile (Tovornnr-General-De.mqnttte, condemned the whole measure as 
an unjust d^x*ision. Dundas himself, in his later years, referred to 
this payment as a matter which he could not help sanctioninj?. Syd- 
ney wrote to Pitt that he wa.s concerned that the latter should have 
been a party to this discreditable business. 

Here is the view of a high authority on the whole question: 

**The ovulencye afforded by the Board's handling of this Arcot 
question sujifXMts tli(‘ view that Pitt, through the ag'ency of Dundas, At- 
kinson, Maephorson and Call, hjid received political support from 
the Arcot Interest in the general election, and that ThincTas had in 
return promised to procuie a settlement of the creiditors' dairot on 
the Nnwal) without preliminary invecitigution. In November 178.d, for 
example, there were some 14 Arcot creditors sitting in Parliament, 
of whom 11 were supporting Fox and only 2 feupporting Pitt. Bet 
ween April and July 1784, at least 14 Arcot creditors wore returned to 
Parliament, 7 of them being new members; of these 14, 11 mippofted 
Pitt and only .'1 oppfiBed him The letters of Dundas, Cornwallia 
and Sydney also led one to adopt the view that eoctemal influeoee 
was brought to bear on the Board of Control to order the complete 
eettlement of the debts. Only the unexpected volte face of Bull van 
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III. — The Sequel of the Nawab's Debts. 

The whole question of the Arcot debts was not at an 
end with these measures, as their effect was only to inci’ease 
the evil that they intended to remove. The unchecked in- 
crease of the Nawab’s debts winch went on gaily through 
the rest of the period of rule of Nawab Muhammad Ali and 
the reign of his successor Umdatu’l-lTmara (1795-1801) 
continued to exercise a most sinistei’ influence on the poli- 
tics and the pujity of the Madi'as administration itself. 

Lord Macartney estimated in his time the public debt 
of the Nawab of Arcot, at 90 lakhs of pagodas, and his 
private liabilities at 70 lakhs of pagodas. This was in the 
years 1781-85. When the (kimatic was annexed in 1801 
private claims alone were preferred to the amount of 
nearly 30| millions of pounds sterling for debts incurred 
bj’^ the Nawab, since Macartney reported. This time the 
bonds or bills of the Nawab which had been freely bought 
and sold in the market, caiYie under the scrutiny of two 
commissions which respectively sat at Aladras and at Jjon- 
don with the result that claims amomiting to nearly 28 
millions sterling were thrown out as being fraudulent and 
false. 

To anticipate our narrative in this respect: — Nawab 
Muhammad Ali had become very extravagant with age and 
persisted in incurring an enormous and ever growing 
amount of d(‘bts, both to the ( -ompany and to pri vate crc'di- 
tors to whom he made over large districts as securities. 
His bonds and notes were freely bought and sold in the 
market ; and the discount on them fluctuated with the fluc- 
tuations in his financial expectations. A number of spe- 
culating persons, both European and Indian, became in- 
terested in his debts; and their growing influence intensi- 
fied the vicious system by which speculating creditors 
farmed out the taxes of large districts much in the manner 
of the Roman tax-farmers. 

After Nawab Wallajah’s death in 1795, his son and 
successor, IJmdatu’l-lTmara perpetuated the A’icious sys- 
tem. "When he died in 1801, his successor was compelled 
to give over his entire dominion to the English ; and in re 
turn, the Government of the Preaid<'ncv undertook to ar- 

and the majority of Ihe Directors had brought the question to public 
notice. (C H. Philips; The ]^ast India Company 1784*1834, p. 40). 
notice,^’ (0. H, philips; Bast India Compawy 1784 1834 ;.p. 40). 
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range for the liquidation of the Carnatic Debts and to set 
aside a sum of about 12 lalchs of rupees ajunially for the 
purpose. A deed to this effect was signed between the 
(.Company and the creditoi's of the Nawab. Three Com- 
missioners were appointed in London to adjudicate on all 
claims arising in Britain, wliile three other men chosen 
from the Bengal Service were asked to investigate the 
claims in India and to report to the (lornmissioners in 
London. 

This was in 1807. Soon there can.e to circulate in 
the Presidency large quantities of forged bonds purport- 
ing to have been issued by the late Nawabs. A Committee 
presided over by the Advocate-General reported, in this 
matter, that the forged bonds w('re in cii'culation to a great 
exteni and they were siqxportcd b\' forged entries in the 
account -hooks of the Carnatic Durbar. It was also added 
that Raya Reddi Row, the Sheri stadar of the Nawab, had 
contrived to introduce into the Nawab ’s books these forged 
entries; and on the other hand, it was claimed that the 
allegation was made against him in order to secure his re- 
moval from office. A notorious Madras Dubash, Availha- 
nam Paupiah. was an active party in the intrigue against 
Raya Redd' 11 iw and was further found to be concerned 
in the forge. a of a t'amatic bond for 46,000 pagodas. 
Government s; nctioned the prosecution of Paupiah for 
forgery, while th(> C’ommissionors took up for investiga- 
tion a bond put forward by Raya Reddi Row. Paupiah 
denounced this bond as a forgery; but he could not prove 
his case,; and the Commissioners recommended that he 
should be proceeded against for conspiracy, and his wit- 
nesses should be prosecuted for yxerjury. Paupiah had 
influential supporters among the Europeans of the Presi- 
dency, lik(‘ Ml-. Abbott and Mr. Thomas Parrv, Free Mer- 
chant, who had taken service under the Nawab some years 
pri vdously, nominally as the captain of his troops and 
whom Govemment some years back had resolved to deport 
to Great Britain by virtue of an old order of the Directore 
against him. Now Paupiah and his supyiorters lodged a 
charge of forgery against Raya Reddi Row ; and a friendly 
Justice o f the T’eaee committed Reddi Row and his abetting 
brother for trial before the Supreme Court, on an alleged 
forged bond which was under investigation by the Com- 
missioners. 
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In the trial that ensued Reddi Row was foiind guilty 
by the juiy ; and the two witnesses of J^aupiah against 
whom the (%)mmissionei s liad recommended a pi*use(‘;ation 
for pei'jiuy were ac(iuitted. Fresh prosecutions were ins- 
tituted by Paupiah against Reddi Row and Mr. Battley, 
Secretary to the Nawab. Thus Paupiah and his party won 
all along the line. They now sent a protest defending their 
action, to the Gtoveinor-Generai himself and held that the 
Government ('ommissioneis should not proceed with any 
further investigation of the bonds ('onnected with the 
Carnatic debts. But a number of leading firms of Madras 
assured the Government of iheir faith in the Commis- 
sioners and urged that the foi-ged bonds should be elimi- 
nated from circulation as early as possible. 

But Abbott and Parry went one step further and 
threatened even the Commissioners with criminal pi’oceod- 
ings in the Supreme Court. Aft('r this very extra-ordi- 
nary and almost defiant step, the (lovenimont of S'r 
George Barlow (1807-13) was forced to take decisive 
action against them. Roebuck was removed from his 
official appointments in Madras and transferred to Viza- 
gapatam. Maitland was dismissed from his office of Jus- 
tice of the Peace. It was himself acting as .Tust’ce of the 
Peace that had committed Reddi Row and his brother for 
trial before the Supreme Court. Thomas T’arry was per- 
emptorily ordered to be prepared to be deported to Eng- 
land. Parry’s biographer, Mr. Hodgson, (now Sir G. H.'* 
says that one important feature of that merchant’s bus>' 
life was his sturdy defiance of Government, first in 1800 on 
the occasion of his first threatened deportment and again 
in 1809 when he was caught up in the vortex of the scandals 
of the Carnatic Debts, in tlie fin.al solution of which, he 
played “a very leading and oovirageous part, fighting im- 
dauntedly against deeply entren('hed and powerful for 
ees.” Once again, Parry contrived to escape from the 
clutches of Goverimu'ut, whiGi was unable to enforce its 
order of deportation. But his claim on the Carnatic Deb+s 
deriA'ed from Paupiah was disallowed. 

After these vigorous measures and with the death of 
Paupiah in the beginning of 1809, the Commissioners be- 
came free to pursue their investigations. Their further 
pT'oceedings were lighted up by the fact that Reddi Ro-w 
himself was guilty of bad faith. This discovery led to the 
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hian’s Suicide. Both Beddi Row and Avadhanam PaU- 
piah'’ had been instnimental in the circulation of forged 
bonds, though many reputable hrnis and persons discover- 
ed that the bonds wliieli tlie}' held were bad. When tbr 
Commissioners finished llndr task, out of a total value of 
30 millions sterling, only £2,500,000 could b(‘ decreed in 
favour of the claimaiifs. The (iovemment of Sir George 
Barh.w was grc'atly discredited on account of thi'se scan- 
dals which were rendered worse by the ('irors of judgement 
of the Commissioners. 

Up to February 12, 1821, the Commissioners in Eng- 
land disallowed claims to the extent of 2(1^ millions pounds 
out of a total of about 29 millions They found most of 
Paupi.'ih’s bonds to b(' foi-geries oi- to have been previously 
fully satisfied. But his creditors contrived to obtain 
awards on some of his bonds foi’ over £125,000. Similarly 
all the bonds of Reddi Row including that for 38,500 pago- 
das in resyiect of which lie was convicted, wen^ found to be 
either forgeries or notes without any consideration and 
the heirs of his estate obtained only £441 on account of 
arrears of pay due to liis lirother Ananda Rao. 

(13) Paupiah was at first a Gurnasta to the anohorajfe accountant (or 
Kanakku Pillai) under the sea-customs officer of Madras. He subse- 
quently be(‘,:uru‘ tin* IHiluusli to flie two jfoweiful brothers Hollond. 
Ill 1789, John llolloiul llio Ncliijo (jovonioi and Edward Hol- 

land Ihird M(‘iii1>t of fVnmod jind ProsidtMit of the Board of Bevenuc, 
Paupial' transacted all the Indian business of the Governor; and he 
was even allowed to be present at the ‘ ^ Governor 's Consultations ^ ^ 
He was later implicated in a conspiracy apfainst J. Haliburton who 
was disliked by the Hollonds and persec'utedl by them. After tbe 
lesifinalion and (lisniissnl of tlie Ilolloiids in Febrnary 1790 and tjie 
aiipomtment of General Med owe as Governor, Haliburton was reins* 
as Miunboi of tlw‘ B.oatd of Revenue and a Committee of Inquiry 
sat to inquire into the plot aj]jainst him. Haliburton was completely 
exonerated; and he preferred a charge of conspiracy against Paupiah 
and three of his accomplices. He was tried at the quarter sessions 
of .lulv, 1791’ and sentenced to ini])iisonment foi tliroe years and 
a fine of £ 2,000 and also to the pillory, though the last punishment 
Wtis remitted The second pha.se of the official career of Paupiah was 
.connected with the Nawab of Vreot’s Debts scandal, Historic^L 
echoes of Paupiah and the Hollonds are held to be embodied in Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel, ‘The Surgeon’s Daughter’. Scott was related 
to Haliburton and ptmliajis u'^id a copy of the pamphlet entitled *Th« 
Trial of Avadhannm Paupiah ’ published by Haliburton in 179.3 ’ (SeeC, 
G. Fawcett’s article on “The Two Hollonds of Madras and their 
jDubash’’ in the Journal of India/n TJisfory, Vol. V, 1927. (2) The 

Verged Bonds of the Nawab of the Carnatic Fbid Vol. VT, 1927. (S) 

P. B. Krishna.swttmi m the Hindu. Madras, of 21-6-1918 on ‘Paupiah, 
the Brahmin Dubash’ and in the Calcutta Jleviev for October 1919). 
For a full tieatnientof the Cai natic Debts ; see Carnatic Parliamen- 
tary papers 1807 et seq and Reports of the Commissioners 1807-21; 
also Sir Alexander Cardew: The White Mumty, Appendis 3; 'Thf 
Queation of the Carnatic Debtf 



!V. — The Nawab and th^ Madras Goveimment (1781-90) 
His Relations with Macartney and Campbell. 

The Nawab, in spite of his weakness, had become very 
ambitious. His dispute with the Kajah of Tanjore wa? 
of long standing and brought about, in the end, the dis 
graceful episode connected with the English occupation of 
Tanjore for the Nawab 's benefit and the incidents leading 
to Governor Pigot’s arrest by his own Coxmcil. (See 
Mill’s History of British India, Vol. IV, pit. 92-139). In 
the operations coimected with the Second Mysore War, 
Lord Macartney, wlio was appointed in the place of (he in- 
efficient Governor Rumbokl and his suh proton successor, 
Whitehill, found the Carnatic overrmi by Haidar Ali’s 
troops, the city of Madras in the throes.of a famine and tJie 
ti'easux'y of the Presidency practically empty. The Na- 
wab of Arcot and the Raja of Tanjoi’e could render no aid ; 
their territories were overrun by the enemy; the supply 
from the Noifheni Circars was inadeijiiate; and bills on 
England were forbiddcni. The capture of the Dutch settle- 
ments affoided some relief, but the Goveiiior was driven 
ultimately to the necessity of drawdug' bills on England. 
Sir Eyre (hote claimed the right to conduct the war 
with Haidar- Ali, free from the corrtrol of the Madr-as 
Government, on the grormd that he was the Comman- 
der-in-( ’hief irr India and a Member of the Supreme Coun 
cil. Macartrrey gave the General a free hand, but would 
not admit the jrrstice or- propriety of his claim ; and Coote 
complained to Hastings of gr-oss intei-ference with his po- 
wers. Coote ’s victory at Porto Novo in June-July 1781 
and at Polilore brought no coi-res))onding advantages ; and 
at the close of that campaign Haidar Ali was still in posses- 
sion of the Car-natic. Coote suffei-ed from w-ant of pi’o\ i- 
sions and transport and though he relieved the fortress of 
Vellore, Braithrvaite was defeated and taken prisoner at 
Kumbakonam, (hrddalore fell irrto the hands of Tiprr and 
his French allies, and Haidar’s tr-oops corrld hari-ass Rt. 
Thomas Mount and San Thorne (April-May 1782). In 
September Coote sailed for Bengal, Sir Hector Munro 
had already left for Errglaird and the command devolved 
«n General Stewart. In December 1782 Haidar died of 
a cai’buncle, in the distract of Nor-th Arcot. Coote return- 
ed to Madras in April 1783, only to die. Stewart who w-as 
operating against Cuddalore was recalled to Madras. To- 
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wards the end of June 1783, Maearl iiey heard that the pre- 
liminaries of peace had l)een sij?ned with France and Hol- 
land. He proposed to the Fi’ench General Bussy and 
Admiral Snffreiii an immediate sto])j)age of hostilities. 
Tmvaids the end of July tlu' British t’ot back (’uddalore 
and the French Pondicheny. 

During all these years of war Lord Macartney pur- 
sued the view that the Surpreme Government of Calcutta 
had always been exceeding the limits of their authority by 
imdue interference in the internal affairs of the Madras 
Government. He was very jealous of any encroachment 
on his own juidsdiction. Warren Hastings WTote to him 
in very complimentary terms at first, assuring him of a 
free hand in shaping and pursuing his own policy; but he 
finally advised tliat the treaty, concluded with the Nawab 
in December 1781, for the transfer of the revenues of Car- 
natic and the powei' of appointing renters and amildars to 
the Madras Governor, should be scrupulously respected. 
This treaty stipulated that one sixth of the Carnatic reve- 
nues was to be paid to the Nawab an||the balance was to be 
placed to his credit with the (^ompaii}^. 

The circumstances that brought about this treaty 
were as follows : — The Nawab had bijen perceiving the fre- 
quent changes in the policy and attitude of the Madras 
Government in recent yeai’s ; and he now decided to ap- 
proach Hastings with .a view to make a permanent ar- 
rangement with the Supreme Goverament. He sent his 
Diw’an, Saiyid Asim Khan, along with Richard Sulivan, 
offering the assignment of the whole of his revenues to the 
Company during the continuance of the Mysore war and 
reserving only one-sixth for his own expenses : and in re- 
turn he desired that he was to be recognised as the legiti- 
mate hereditary sovereign of the Carnatic in full posses- 
sion of authority over his dominions, his family and 
servants. An agreement was concluded on these terms 
between the Supreme Government and the Nawab on 
the 2nd April 1781”. 

Mr. Sulivan was appointed to reside at the court of 
the Nawab to represent the Company’s Government, and 

(14) (liettais Nofl. 115-118 from the Nawab of Arcot and to him; pp. 

42-45. Calendar af Persiam, Correspondenoey Imperial Record Etepait’ 
meat, V61. VI, 1781-85). 
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giv^n proper credentials. Lord Macartney did not like 
that the NaWab should have any direct contact and commu- 
nication vrith the Supreme Goveimment; and he tried his 
best to get the engagement cancelled. The representations 
of the Madras Governor were successful and Sulivan was 
directed to advise the Nawab to cojne to an luiderstanding 
with the Madras Council; and, by an agreement dated the 
2nd December 1781, as noted above, the Nawab assigned 
aHhis revenues to the Company for a period of five years 
and was to receive one-sixth of the actual collections for 
his own expenses, while the Governor was to have full con- 
trol over the collection and administration of the revenue 
and was empowered to appoint f*ven the renters, and ihe 
Nawab was merely to confirm them . W ithin a few months 
after this new agreement, trouble arose over the appoint- 
ment of the Amildar of Nellore. The Governor ’s nominee. 
Venkat Rao, was not approved by the Nawab, but was ap- 
pointed by the Governor on his own authority and without 
the N awab ’s sanad, as requi red by the treaty. There wer-e 
also differences over the manner of collection and disburse - 
ment of the revenue apd the conduct of the settlenumt 
work. The Nawab complained, as early as March 1782, 
that his expenses had been stopped, that he could not pay 
his soldiers and officers and sepoys, that he himself and his 
family were confined to the town of jMadras as if they were 
prisoners, that the Governor had dismissed hrs old and 
tried officers and generally trampled uporr his rights in a 
very insulting manner. In a letter from Asim Khan, 
dated Nov. 25, 1781, we read that Lord Macartney had 
done “much worse than even Hydcr could do” and he had 
stopped even the allowance of oil and lamps in the mosques 
and the daily pittance allowed to the holy men and that he 
w^as bad enough to seize a quantity of rice that the Nawab 
had purchased and even to auction his coach and horse, and 
that in reply to the Nawab ’s representations, the Gover- 
nor contemptuously desired him to leave the Carnatic and 
follow his vakil to Bengafi®. 


(15) A letter from the Nawab to the Supieme Government, received on 
April 10, 1782 reveals one imagined motive of Macartney’s hostility 
to him. It says: ^‘From the day, he (the Nawab) received the Go- 
vernor General’s treaty and the Resident in his darbar, he, has drawn 
Upon him the extreme displeasure of the Governor. The latter had 
repeatedly told the Nawab that he himself had ruined his affairs by 
publicly receiving the treaty and the Resident. If he had not done 
BO, the Governor would have continued to promote his welfare*’. (Ca- 
kndar of Persian Correspondence, Vol, VI, p. 156). 




The Nawab now proposed that he himself might take 
over the entire charge of the revenue collection pro- 
mised, even as early as April 1782, that he would 
estimated l evenue and in addition an increase of one-third 
over the previous receipts, and also provide securities’ of 
reliable bankers for the regular payment of the reveaue 
instalments into the Company’s treasury. The Nawab 
also complained that all his enemies found favour with the 
Governor and were in Irs confidence, like Muthukrishna, 
the Dubash of liord Pigot and William Ross, the Transla- 
tor of the Tan jore Correspondence. The Nawab addressed 
a letter of bitter remonstrance to Macaifney and his C\>un- 
cil, on the 18th of April 1782, thus: — “ Notwithstanding 
all this, notwithstanding the Faith of the King and Parlia- 
ment of Croat Britain and of the (’ompany being pledged 
to me for the preservation of my rights; notwithstanding 
the declaration of Lord Macaidnej' verbally and by writ- 
ing, even by stipulations in his own agreement wherein the 
appointment of renters is left to him, btit the confirmation 
to me ; notwithstanding all these concurrent circumstances, 
sufficient, as 1 imagined, for my own and for my family’s 
security, I now find myself at once reduced to nothing; my 
rights and authority trampled under foot ; my family, sub- 
iects and servants taught to look up to a Company’s Gov- 
ernor whose residence can be but temporary, instead of to 
their own lawful prince ; and the means wrested from me 
of affording a voluntarv and a friendly assistance, and of 
giving at least some degree of hope and satisfaction to my 
numerous and distressed creditors .... What can I say 
more”. 

A few months later, the Supreme Government obser- 
ved that “His Highness the 'Nabob has thought proper to 
address two letters to the several members of the Board 
full of invective against the Right Hon’ble the President, 
and reviling his conduct towards his Highness in the most 
indecent language.” Wheii the Governor inquired whe- 
ther it would be convenient for the Nawab to receive him 
and his Council for the prcsenlation of a letter received 
from the ( 'ompany, the Nawab declined the invitation with 
these words^®. 


( 16 )* bavin;? suffeied fram your Lordship bo long and ao un- 

remittingly every mark of insult and contempt, I could readily have 
di^^ensed with any pretended asaurancee of respect at this partlealar 
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Warrm Hastings was convinced of the justice of the 
Nawab’s complaints and in his h tlt'r of January 18, 1783, 
admitted that the Nawab was the hi st Prince of the Indian 
Empire, who united witli Jhe Poinpany and the British 
nation and adhered to his friendship at all times and at 
every hardship and thus secured repeated assurances of 
protection and support from the King of Great Britain, 
the Englisli Company and ilio Supreme Government; and 
it was just and necessary to protect the Nawab’s dignity 
and honour as far as practicable. He directed the Madras 
Government to immediately rdinquish the management 
of the Nawab’s country and return to him such parts' of it 
as had been saved from Haidar Ali’s depredations. One of 
the clauses of the Treaty of Salbai was that the Peshwa 
should call upon Haidar Ali to restore to the English and 
the Nawab of Ajcnt all the territories he had taken from 
them. 

The relations between Hastings and Macartney grew 
more strained and were marked by (tonflicts and bicker- 
ings between the Councils of Calcutta and Madras. Writ- 
ing on April 28, the Nawab informed Hastings that Ma- 
cartney did not approve of the latter’s proposals and was 
still withholding his country and government from him. 
Macartney wrote to the Company that the surrender of the 
assignment back to the Nav^ab would only mean the hand- 
ing over of the revenues of the Carnatic into the hands of 
Amini’l-ITmara tlu' second and favourite scui of the Na- 
wab and of Paul Benfield, and that the Governor-General 
and Council had repeated, in their lett er of 1 5th of August, 
their ruinous proposals of the 13th January 1783. (Des- 
patch of the Madras Council, 30th September 1783) . After 
some hesitation the Company passed proceedings, dated 


crisis; nor did I expect, after four pressing applications, to receive 
any letter from your TjOrdsTiip till you had answered mine relative to 
the restitution of my Government and country pursuant to the positive 
orders of the Supreme Goverament of Bengal At the same time, I 
conceive that your TiOrdship^s distress at being deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of paying your personal respects must either be calculated to 
take effect in the Meridian of England, as you must be conscious of 
your want of common decency in wilfully neglecting for so long past 
even the form of enquiry and condolence at the death of my nearest 
relations, or must wish to give another proof of your ceaseless indis- 
position in presenting, with an ironical sneer, a letter from my friends 
the Company, to the positive contents of which you have acted in 
direct and flagrant opposition.^' 

(Public Consultations, Port St George, 25th April 1783). 
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9tfi December 1784, resolvi^ to relinquish the assignment 
“from motives of moderation and attachment to the Na- 
Oob”. Alacartney resigned his post as a eonseqnence- 

The Directors accepted the Nawab’s offer of an annual 
contribution of 12 lakhs of pagodas and detailed the lines 
on which ir should bo applied towards the gradual extino- 
rion of his debts. Thei' a ppro ved, as indisiiutably just, the 
claims relating to the C'onsolidated Debt of 1767 and the 
Cavalry Loan, and regaided the ('on soli dated Debt of 1777 
as ‘expedient though not obligatoiy ’. They further or- 
dered that all accounts should be made up to the end of 
1784 and interests thereon should be (harged at specified 
rates, ranging from 6 to 12 per cent. Nawab Walajah 
hoped to secure the succession to h’s second and favourite 
son Amiru'l-Uiuai'a ; but he preih'ceased his father by 
nearly seven years. When the Third Mysore War broke 
out, new aiTangements had to be enteiod into with the 
Nawab, regarding his administration. When Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell arrived at Madras ; : Governor (April 
1786) lu' found that the ('ainatic revenues had been al- 
ready restored to the Nawab. The expense of the peace 
establishment of the army was 21 lakhs of ].agodas and the 
Gov(’mor j; .posed that the Naivab, the English Presi- 
dency and ill Rajah of Tanjoio should contiibutc tow^ards 
this expendil ; ; rc^ in proportion to their gross revenues ; and 
the Nawab \.as to give 10| lakhs of pagodas. But he 
pleaded inability to sustain such a burden; and Governor 
Campbell reduced his share to 9 lakhs. 

Di a new ti'eaty which the Naw ab signed on 24th Feb- 
ruary 1787, he consent (‘d to pay 9 lakhs of pagodas to the 
Madras Government and 12 lakhs to his creditors. In 
times of war however, he should contribute 4 |5th of his re- 
venues, after deducting fiom their computation jaghir 
amounts foi’ the maintenance! of his family. In case v»f 
failure or delay certai}i securities w'ere taken, by which the 
Government might appoint receivers to take over the pay- 
ments from the Naw’ab’s amildars directly. In time of 
war Government might appoint inspectors of accounts to 
examine the receipts of the districts; and, on failure of 
payment, they might appoint receivers to taJje.the collec- 
tions from the amildars for the whole country. Governor 
CampbeU claimed a high degree of credit for this arrange- 
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ment and declared that the power of the purse and that of 
the sword wore secured completely to the Company, with- 
out lessening the consequence of the Nawab. The arrange - 
ment added 5 lakhs of pagodas to the annual receipts of tljo 
Presidency. Campbell was highly pleased with the Nawab 
for making the grant of 9 lalclis, though he thought that the 
proportion for the defence of tlio ( larnatic in peace time 
would not exceed 4 lakhs, and it would give a net gain of 
5 lakhs of pagodas. 

The Governor was so carried away by the Nawab ’s 
complaisance that he declared :-7-“I have narrowly watch- 
ed the Nabob ’s conduct and sentiments since my arrival in 
this country, and I am read}? to declare, that I do not think 
it possible that any Prince or person on earth can be more 
sincerely attached to the prosperity of the Honourable 
Company than his Highness, or that any one has a. higher 
claim to their favour and liberality. ’ ’ The Court of Direc- 
tors expressed a wish that the diminution of the Nawal)’'s 
annual subsidy had been effected rather in the payments 
exacted for the creditors than woth reference to the annual 
subsidy for the contingents. Th(>y also said that grave in- 
justice had been done to thePajah of Tanjoio and undue 
favour shown to the Naw?ab in one particular, l)ecause the 
Rajah’s annual tribute to the Nawab had not been deduct- 
ed from the estimate of the Rajah’s revenues and added 
to the revenues of the Nawab. Therefore they concluded 
that a burden of 50,000 pagodas had been laid upon the 
Rajah and removed from the shoulders of the Nawab. 
They ordered that 10-| lakhs of pagodas should still be de- 
manded from the Nawab as. annual subsidy, together with 
50,000 pagodas, wi'ongfully charged to the Rajah of Tan- 
jore. Therefore the regular payment from the Nawab 
was fixed at 1 1 lakhs of pagodas ; but, in consideration of 
his difficulties, a lesser amount would be accepted for a few 
years. 

The Nawab ’s payments had fallen into some arreai*s 
even before these new arrangements of the Directors could 
be communicated to him ; and answering to the importuni- 
ties of Governor d ohn Holland (February' 1789 — Febru- 
ary 1790), the Nawab complained in his usual manner 
thus : “The treaty that was entered into, in the government 
of Sir Archibald Campbell, I was induced to accede to in 



the fullest hopes that I should obtain iMJSsession of T^ah- 
jore. 1 have exeifed myself beyond my ability, and exer- 
cised every kind of haj'dship and oppression over the royts, 
in collecting money to pay the Comjiany ; though in doing 
this I suffer all those pangs whicii a fat her feels when he is 
obliged to oppress and injure his owti sons.” 



V. — ^The Closing Years of the Nawabs’s Rule (1790— 90)-. 

It was only during the fTOvernorship of General Me- 
dows (1790-92) that the Nawab’s ('onsent to the new bur- 
dens could be obtained. The !Na\vab lodged an accusation 
against the Governor of Madras and sent a letter privately 
to the Govenior-Gcneral, Ijord Cornwallis, through a sub- 
altern in the Company’s Army. Lord Coniwallls disap- 
proved of this method of transmission, but directed the 
grounds of the accusation to be examined by a Committee. 
He urged upon the Nawab that the Madras Government 
should be the only regular and proper channel of commu- 
nication between His Highness and the Supreme Coimcil. 


After the war with Tipu Sultan broke out, the Mad- 
ras Government urged in September 1790 that it should be 
permitted to take the entire dominion of the Nawab under 
its management, “as affording the only nu'ans by which the 
resources to be derived fn>m them could be reali^ied and 
the fidelity and attachment of the poligars and tributaries 
secured, which is of the utmost impoitance to the success- 
ful operations of the war.’’ Instead of 9 lakhs wbieh the 
Nawab found it impossible to pay in peace time, 4]5ths of 
his whole revenues were payable during war rime. The 
securities for compelling such payment in war-time under 
the arrangement of Govemor (^ampbell were, in the opi- 
nion of the IVIadras Government, even less efficient than 
those to be used in times of peace. Lord Cornwallis lost 
no time in agreeing to the assumption of the go\ermnent 
of the Nawab, but recommended that the acquiescence of 
Hjs Highness should, if possible, be obtained beforehand. 
We learn from the letter of the Madras ( ’ouncil to Calcutta, 
dated 7th June 1790, that the most vehement opposition 
which it was within the power of the Nawab to make was 
displayed on this oc^casion, and that he would never make 
a voluntary assignment of his country under any circum- 
stances. The Supreme Government ordered, on the 21st 
of June, that effectual measures should be taken to put the 
Company into immediate possession of His Highness’s re- 
venues and country. Tan j ore was included -in this new 
arrangement. 

Lord Cornwallis wrote to the Directors that he was 
impelled to the resolution of assuming the revenues of th# 
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Carnatic “by the strongest considerations of humanity, 
justice and public necessity, and that the British would be 
eble to eone.iliote.and attach to themselves the Southert? 
Poligars who were ripe for revolt. He attributed, ii 
this Despatch, the real cause of all the mischief to the ease 
with which Europcfui adventurers and servants of the 
Company had been engaging in unjustifiable and usurious 
transactions with the Nawab. He added that means 
should be devised to avoid a repetition of these evils and 
that he could not venture to propose any plan with the cer- 
tainty of success “unless the Nawab could be induced by a 
large annual revenue to surrender the management of his 
country for a long term of years to the Company^’.” 

General Medows now adopted, in their entirety, the 
regulations drawn up by Loid Macartney for the taking 
over of the Carnatic rcwemuis. Ilis arriuigements were ap- 
proved of bv the Directoi’s, who contrasted in their letter 
of approval, this measui'e “justified upon its own merits,” 
with similar measures adopted at the beginning of I, he se- 
cond war with IMysore when the appropriation by the Br- 
tish of the whole of the ( ^amatic revenues did not afford 
any relief to the Company’s finance in the prosecution of 
the war and also when it was onlv after the Carnatic was 
absolutely made ovei- Iw a dec'd of assignment in December 
1781, did the English receive any money at all. (The 
Court of Directoi ’s lett('r to Port St. George, dated 6th 
May 1791). 

The Nawab’s orders to the amildars, consequent on 
the new arrangement were certainly not calculated to pro- 
mote cooperation with the British Government; but his 

(17) Prof. Wilson has thus comraented upon this expression of opinion: 

* ‘ Although it is no doubt true that the cause of the Nabob of Arcot 
was not unfnequently axlvocated from motives of self-interest, yet it 
is unjust to ascribe his defence in eve^y case, to want of virtu# in his 
defender*!. Many persons of integrity were at all times ready to 
take part with lura, in consideiation of what tliey conscientiously 
beliov(Ml to be hi.s luu ^litary ngbt.s, and Ins attachment to the English. 
They were not well ap])rized of his real situation, and regarded tho 
control which the Madias flovemment sought to maintain, ns usurpa- 
tion and insult. They believed also in his having considerable power, 
which he might exercise to the disadvantage of the British, and they 
therefoie qiu’sl umed the policy of excising his displeasure. These 
oonsi derations operated even with superior minds in his J>6^half, and 
procured him unpaid friends and partisans both in India and in 
Thigland ** 

' (p. 3()9: Footnote 1 of Mil) and Wilson; History of British India; Voh 
V, 1848). 
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aim was not successful because they were not supported by 
the superior powers as in the time of Lord Macartney. 
Thei‘o was, however, as Mill points out, inherent flaw 
in the professions of the English that they would retain 
the government of the country only during the period of 
the war and give it up to the Nawab at its end. This pro- 
fession made the Nawab ’s officials very insincere towards 
the English, because at the end of the war the Nawab 
would favour those who should have acted agreeablv to his 
inclinations and oppress those who had conformed to the 
inclinations of the English. The collections of the Com- 
pany were thus far below the amount to which a perma- 
nent arrangement could have brought them^®. 

The aged Nawab died, in his 75th year, on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday at about 7 o’clock, the 29th of Rabitrl- 
.^wwal, in the year 1210 A.H. (13th October, 1795 A.D.) 
On the last dav oP August he suffei-ed from an injurv sus- 
tained from a fall which brought on fever and pus. Seeing 
that his end was near, he asked that his son, Ttmdat-n'l- 
ITmara might send his (corpse to fUnitiilla, tlie sacred 
house at Makka and bury it underneath the steps of the 
hoh) Ka’aha. If that were not possible, it might be inter- 
red near the tomb of Hazrat Nathar Wali Sahib at Natth- 
amagar; and if even that should not be nossible at present, 
it might b(' buried for the time under the roof of TTazra't 
Dastgir Sahib Sahe at Mvlapoj-e. He advised his son 
thus: — “It is necessarv for my son that he should carry 
on correspondence with the English King and the autho- 
rities of the Companv and cultivate friendship with 
them so that they may be pleased with him ; not even a tri- 

(18) Mill thus exposes the cantiugj hypocrisy of the Engflish professions: 

'^Hypocnsy was the cause which produced the difficulties resnlt- 
*ing to the English from their connection with the Nabob. They de- 
sired to hold him up to the world, as an independent Prince, their 
ally, when it was necessary they should act as his lord and master. 

’ If they succeeded in persuading no other porrson that he was an in- 
dependent Prince, Ihev succiHuhd in P( i -'Uadini; himself. And very 
naturally, on every occasion he oopo.scd tlm mo=it strenuous resistance 
to every seheme of theirs, which had the appearance of in- 
vading his authority. Tf the defence of the coiinl^ry rested with the 
English; and if they found that to govern it through the agency of 
the Nalmb deprived them of its resources, and above all inflicted^ the 
most griervous oppression upon the inhabitants; results, the whole 
of which might have been easily foreseen, without waiting for the 
bitter fruits of a long 'experience; they ought from the beginning, if 
the real substance, not the false colours of the case, are ..aken for 
the ground of our decision, to have made the Nabob in appearance, 
what he had always been in reality, a pensioner of the Company. ' * 

Eistory of British BK. VI. ch. 3 — Vol. V — ^pp. 373 — 4.). 
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fling error should be allowed to come in between. He 
should not countenance any deed which is not acceptable to 
them, for, this would give strength to his authority. He 
should pay into the treasury of the Fort at Madras ilie 
stipulated amount of qist as done at present in accordjuice 
with the agreement without any excuse or dispute. Ife 
should not allow even an inch of land under his aiithoritv 
to come into the possession of others except by way of 
jagirs.” (Saurces of the History of the Nawabs of thi 
Carnatic Yol. Ill, SawaniJiat-i-M iimtaz (First Part) by 
Muhammad Karim — Translated by S. M. H. Nainar. 
P-41). 

We have already given above the sketch of the Nawab 
from the pen of Col. Alexander Dow in 1770, which was 
probably inspired by Macpherson. Dr. Ives thus describes 
him, in his l)ook ‘A Voyage from England to India’, as he 
met the Nawab at Fort St. David pei'sonally in 1755; “The 
Nawab W’as between thirty and forty years of age and of 
middle stature. His cofiiplexion was much lighter than 
that of the common Indian. His dress was entirely white, 
and consisted of a long robe or vestment which reached 
dowTi to his heels. His turban was also white and quite 
plain. In short he had no other marks of distinction about 
him than that of a truly majestic (iounteniuic-e tempered 
with a great deal of pleasantness and good nature.” 

On his death, the Madras Gazette of the day, which was 
started at the beginning of 1795 and which can be regarded 
as being the second earliest of the Madras newspapers, 
pronoimced the following eulogium, in its issue of the 18th 
of October 1795 ; — “His Highness the Nabob Walajah was 
the firm and sincere Friend and the faithful and zealous 
ally of the English nation, to w'hich he was strongly attach- 
ed by esteem and affection. He shared in all the fortunes 
of the English in this country, and always considered their 
interest and his own as one and the same ; he was mild and 
affectionate towai-ds his subjects ; . . . . polite and amiable 
in his manners ; and no man better understood the art of 
conciliating men’s minds than His Highness.” 

There are several portraits extant of the Nawab. 
There is a mc^zzotint by Dickson publ’shed in 1771 after a 
painting by Ward, which was formerly the property of 
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jjord Pigot and which depicts Muhammad Ali at the age 
of about 38 as he was probably seen by Hr. 1 ves. T his i nez- 
zotint is now preserved in the British Museum. Jjater 
portraits of the Nawab painted by George WilUson at 
Madras about 1774, are preserved at the India Office and 
the Government House at Calcutta. A picture of the 
Nawab in Company Avith Major tStringer Lawrence hangs 
on the walls of the Banqueting Hall, Madras. In return 
to the replicas of the pictures of King George HI and 
Queen Charlotte, which were presented to the Nawab 
thi-ough the Couil of Directors, along with a live lion, in 
1768, the Nawab appears to have sent a picture of himself, 
probably painted by Kettle in 1770. The receipt of this 
picture is mentioned in the King’s autograph letter to the 
Nawab, dated 19th March 1771. This picture is not, 
however, in the Royal Collection at present. J’robably it 
was the picture exhibited at the Society of Artists in 1771 
and described as a portrait by Kettle of IMuhammad Ali 
Khan with his five sons. The Avell-kjiown canvas re- 
presenting Nawab Walajah and Geneial Lawience might 
have been painted about 1802, possibly by George (ffiin- 
nery. The figure of Tjawi-ence is aftei* Sir Joshua Re- 
ynolds and that of the Nawab is after George Willison ; 
both walk side by side in the open on the island of Sriran- 
gam. The scene perhaps referred to the surrender of the 
French under Law, in 1752, symbolised by the soldiers 
filing through the gatcAvay of the (jopunun on the left 
The Nawab, however, is depicted as he might have 
appeared in the seventies, more than twenty year's after 
the event. 

In 1765 the Mughal Emperor bestow'cd on the Nawab 
che title of Walajah. He was twice tailed on by the King 
to perform the function of invest itin e with the insignia of 
the Order of the Bath, first for Sir Johii Lindsay and then 
for Sir Hector Munro. On each occasion, that is, both in 
1771 and 1779, the investiture was held at the Chepauk 
Palace of the Nawab with great splendour. 

The Chepauk Palace which the Nawab built to the 
south of Port St. George on the southern bank of the 
Cooum was probably constmicted in 1768. The Nawab 
had been shelteretl for some time within Port St. George, 
previous to and on the occasion of Lally’s siege of Madras. 
Clovei'nor Pigot pffered him ground within the Port; and 
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the Nawab writing from Madura to Governor Palk, 
in May 1764, asked that the building of which he had laid 
the first biick with great pomp slnnild not be further 
delayed, in its construction. 'I’lie Nawab also j eq'uested 
that additional giound wilh’ui the Port might be made 
over to him, with a sanad foi- the same, (iovernor Palk 
prepared a grant for an ar('a of upwards of 18,000 square 
yards. This was in IMay 1765. In the next year the 
Nawab had to write again ui'ging that the Goveinor who 
laid the first brick again for tlu' st'cond time with his own 
hand and appointed Engineer ('all to carry on the con- 
struction, might be Y)leased to a])point Mr. Jlenfield, who 
originally drew the plan of tin' Palace, since ('all would 
be returning to Europe .shortly. The Governor assented 
to the choice of Benfield. But the Directors gave only a 
(Qualified approval to the Nawab's .scheme of a palace with- 
in the Fort^®. 

Consequent on this Despatch, the Madras Council ap- 
parently dro])ped the project ; but the pro])osal has conti- 
nued to remain in the popular mind, symbolised by the 
name of Palace Street, given to the road lying west, of 
Choultry (late Street and (diaries Street in the new por- 
tion of the Fort. 

The Nawab then turned his attention to Chepauk, 
where he had acquired some house jiroperty by the sea 
shore, with a sandy space on its noifh and t'jist. He ap- 
plied, in the beginning of 1768, to Govenunent for a grant 
of this site under the Com])any’s seal and for the appoint- 
ment of tlie Govenunent Engineer to mark it out for him. 
The Nawab thus appears to have lived in Chejiauk from 
1767. The Palace itself was built in 1768, probably by a 
British offic'cr, as stateil by Lord Val('ntia,-who was receiv- 
ed at the Palace in 1804. The stnicture consisted of two 
blocks. The southern one was of two floors and called the 
Kalas IMalial, so called from its small dome, and tlu^ north- 


(19) In their Despatch from England, dated 4th March 1707, they say: 

^‘The Nabob’s eam(!!st dcsirti to build a Palace in the Fort for 
the reception of hims(‘lf and famil^v in enqo of a revicrse of fortuuo 
implies a confidence in our future support. We wish to have such 
ideas strengthened and enc>ouraged, and upon that principle we 
approve of the grant you made him of a piece of ground to build on. 
We hope, at the same time, you have well revolved in your minds of 
all the consequences of such a step, and that, if you saw, or at any 
time heroaftiu' shall perceive any inconvenience likely to arise, you did, 
or will whenever they occui take projior and timely measure to obviate 



ei’n portion which is of one floor contained the Humayun 
Mahal and the Diwan Khana. The central tower, now do- 
minating the entire group of buildings, was added later in 
the end of the 19th century, sometime after the British 
took possession of the Palace®. 

Nawab Walajah’s name is remembered in Madras by 
its association with th(! title of a bastion and gate of Port 
St. George, with the name of the adjacent bridge leading 
from the Fort to the Island grounds, by the name of the 
road skirting Government House gi’ounds, and also by the 
name of Walajahbagh given to a gardtsi-house near the 
Spur Tank. Walajahl)ad, or Dandaiseevaram, near (lon- 
jeevaram, on the banks of the Palar, was named also after 
the Nawab, who had recently got the title of Walajah. It 
Ix'came a military cantonnKsit in 1786; and though it Wiis 
unhealthy, it continued to be the headquarters of an active 
battalion and of the establishment of dnimmer-boys, till 
about 1860. 1 1 was a centre of hand- weaving industry and 
noted for its chintz. 

'Phree years after his demise, the remains of the Nawab 
were transferred to Trichinopoly and were interred in the 
Mosque of Shah Nattharwali, the famous saint, ironically 
enough, by the side of the headless corpse of his rival 
Chanda Sahib. 


(20) The wnllod compound of the 'enclosure eixlended from the rivei 
(h)t)uni m the north, to Pycroft’s rond in tJie south and westwards 
to BellV Road. The main entiancc was towards the west at the end 
of the present Walajali Road and was a massive triple-arched gateway 
witli guaul looms above the gatx^-way and a platM* of aims immediately 
within it. All the space between the palace and the eastern en- 
closure wall by the sea shore was occupied by domestic apartments. 
Towards the west there weie sepoy banacks, elefdiant liiu's and slave- 
linee. The saluting battery was near the sitic* of the Senate House. 
Outside the compound theie uas a mosque. 

Lord Valentia has given an appreciative notice of the Diwan 
Khana which was used as the Durbar Hall and which was extremely 
handsome, of large dimensions and divided by pillars. It seams there 
was a proposal to add another storey to the northern portion of the 
palace. Altogether the enclosure extended 1,130 yards southward 
from the river bar and 500 yards along its bank and covered an area 
of 117 acres. 

In 1855 when the Nawabi became extinct, the palace property was 
placed in the hands of a Receiver for the settlement of the Nawab 
debts. The land and buildings were sold by public auction and fell 
to Government for 5i lakhs of rupees; while the arms and 
historical pictures were taken over at a valuation. Tlfle compound 
walls and out houses were dismantled; tlie palace itself was utilised 
for the offices of the P.W. Department and of the Board of Revenue; and 
the Court of Justice (Mahakama) was utilised as the Principalis resi- 
denot^ first of the En^eeiing and now of the Presidency, Collies. 
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VI — ^Nawab Umdatul Umara Bahadur, Walajah II. 

( 17 . 95 - 1801 ). 


The new Nawab was erouTied on the third day after 
his father’s death (the 2nd of liabi-iitli-Thani, Friday, 
1210 A.H., 16th October 1795) in a full diubar at the 
palace. He took his seat on the Walajahi mmnadimA 
I'eceived nazai's. The Ooveiaior, Lord Hobart, found fault 
with the Nawab, even at the veiy beginning of his laile, for 
not having been informed of the demise of his father. He 
complained that he could not, in the circumstances, have 
sent the f Company’s troops to accom])any the funeral 
procession, and remarked that the coronation should not 
liave bc'cii hastened and he should also have been present at 
the Durbar. The Nawab implied that iu his sorrow and 
grief, he could not send word to the (lov(‘rnor who should 
have expressed sympathy with hirn and that he ascended 
the throne of his father in a(^corda.nce ‘ ‘ with the usual prac- 
tice. . . .tli('r(“ was ))o necessity to inform that Sahib about 
this”. ( p. .52. Sources of the Histori/ of the Nmvnhs of the 
Carnatic, (11, Saw)iihat-i-Muiiitaz (J part) by Muham- 
mad Karim — Translated by Dr. S. M. Ti. Nainar). Mu 
hammad Kaiim, the author of the SairmiHial-i-Munitas, 
which gives a detailed account of the rule of this Nawab, 
tells us that on tlie second day aftei- the conniation, the son 
of the Governor again came for a conference to discuss 
matters of qists (paynunts) and the desii'ability of the Na- 
wab making over certain taluks to the Company instead. 
The Nawab became grave and gloomy on account of this 
firm demand. 

Hobart d’spla>ed as undesirable haste in beginning 
negotiations with the new Nawab for a revision of the 
financial airangemcnts made in 1792. Sir .John Shore, the 
Governor-General, had authorised Lord Hobart to propose 
to the new Nawab, <»n his accession, the assignment of the 
entire revenues of his kingdom to the Company. Hobart 
apprehended the influence of European usurers on the Na- 
wab ’s rc'solution and began immediately to negotiate, 
without the consent of the Governor-General, for the sur- 
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render of the district of Tinnevelly^^. Hobart is charged 
with having addressed the Nawab “in terms at once offen- 
sive to his deceased father and menacing to himself ; by 
pressing upon him Tuireasonably tl'c immediate payment 
of a debt due to the (Company and other claims real or dis- 
putable. . . .by threatening compulsory measures.” The 
Nawab thus declared to his adherents: — “By the grace of 
Allah, I sneceeded to the throne of my father. It is not 
even a weelc since my coronation day, and I am Iwthered 
by unnecessary anxiety. Allah, exalted be He, is the Pro- 
tector and the King of Kings. ’ ’ Hobaid, however, pressed 
his demand, v^hich he conceived to be fully justified by the 
likely inability of the Nawab to fulfil his engagemems to 
the Company. In the shoi-t space of 8 days the negotia- 
tions of Hobart with the Nawab broke dovm unsuccessfully 
and the latter contrived to hold his ground. Hobart now 
appealed to Sir John Shore who acquiesced in his proposi- 
tion, though it fell far short of his owm. But he condemned 
the Madras Govemor’s conduct during this transaction, 
though he appreciated the motive and the zeal which had 
prompted it. Shore wrote that Hobart’s conduct was cal- 
culated to incense rather than conciliate the Nawab. He 
said that this demand was “T’cpugnant to the Treaty of 
1792, by which the Nabob’s righls were guaranteed — as, in 
respect to souk* of Ihe demands pressed on the Nabob, im- 
justifiable — and as, in fact, involving a breach of faith.” 
And though he expressed doubts whetlu'r the negotiation 
could have been possibly so managed as to secure the Na- 
wab ’s consent, he maintained that “the magnitude of an 
advantage could not warr.ant the prosecution of it bv im- 
proper means.” Lord Hobart “warmly vindicated the 
course he had pursued, on the grounds already intimated: 
and sought further justification of his stand bv making an 
appeal to the* Goui4 of Directors.” But the Governor- 
General was firm in his opinion. H e wrote to Dundas, the 
President of the Board of Control, on January 12. 179G. 
that “the conduct of Tiord Hobart towards the new Nawab 
in my opinion is most unjustifiable, violent, and indefensi- 
ble upon everv principle.” He disapproved the principle 
adopted by Hobart, that of forcing the Nawab into an 
acquiescence by indirect means of coercion, as “ such a 


(21) Hobart’s Mmute in Council of tho 24th of October 1795; he held 
that the Nawab had infringed the treaty of 1792 and liberated 
Englibh from obligatiomi 



principle, if it were to become a motive of action, would 
soon suggest to the Country powers that convenience was 
the measure of our good faith.” Shore further added that 
he did not care to write to Hobart his own views privately, 
as he was precluded “by the intemperance of language dis- 
played by him.” He added the following words: — “The 
character of the Nabob, as represented to me by those who 
have studied it personally, is a compound of good-nature, 
vanity, weakness, and obstinacy. He is accessible by flat- 
tery ; and although he wants exertion, he is not deficient in 
abilities, when compelled to the use of tliem, nor discein- 
ment. The conduct which I should have recommended to 
Lord Hobart, if he had asked my piivate opinion, and 
which was suggested in our public instructions, was, 
persuasion and conciliation. Attention from a man of his 
Lordship’s i‘ank mid situation would have flattered his 
vanity ; a liberal acknowledgment of rights established by 
treaty would have disarmed suspicion; and address might 
have conciliated or seduced his acquiescence, beyond the 
power of retractation. His Lordship might have re- 
flected, that the weakest- and most timid will resist com- 
pulsion, and that the language of intimidation should never 

be used without the power to enforce it I know 

the washes of the (’ompany in this business, and I feel all 
the importance of establishing theii- authority effectively 
in the Carnatic : but the inflexibility is now so aggravated, 
that I hai^e no hopes of success with him;. . . .1 freely con- 
fess to you my embarrassment, in deciding between him 
and his Lordship. ” (Life of Lord Tdgnmouth by his son, 
Vol. 1, 1843, pp. 359-60). 22 

The Nawab had long enjoyed with the Madras Q-ov- 
ernment a good opinion for his character and for his ap- 
preciation of the British connection. As early as 1775, in 
a letter that the Madras Council wrote to the Company on 
the 4th of July, when there was a fear that the Nawab 
might try to alter the succession in favour of his second 
son, Amim’l-Umara, whom he had entmsted with much 
power, we read the following account of Umdatu’l-Umara 
and of their preference of him : 


(22) The bitternese was increased, according to Mill (V(rf. VI. p. 67) 
by the cliffiercnce in raiik between Shore and Hobart and tlio aW joa* 
lousy between the heads of the two PresidencleBi 



“His eldest son, Umdatu’l-Umrah, is a young Lord of 
Capacity, and the adversities he has suffered have had the 
good effect of rendering him moderate and affable. lie is 
learned, and the favourite of the people. He has the just- 
est sense of the connection between the Carnatic arid the 
Company, and that the Lord of this country ought, in 
a certain degree, to depend upon the British nation for the 
support and protection of the Company. 

“It is a principle in the Moorish religion that the 
father is master of the family and has the i^sposal of his 
estate ; and on this plan it appears to us that the Nabob has 
been seduced to entertain notions of altering the succession. 
Permit us to point out to you our reasons for thinking that 
in the present case he has no such right.” 

‘ ‘ The phirmaun of the Mogul in 1765 obtained by Lord 
Clive, and accompanied by titles which the Nabob still uses, 
was in 1766 proclaimed, at his desire, in the presence of the 
Governor and Council of this Place, of the principal inha- 
bitants and of all his Sardars. By such acceptance he 
acknowledged the right of the Mogul to make the grant that 
expressly fees the succession after his death in IJmdatu’l- 
Umrah, his eldest son, and their heirs for ever ” 

The Directors had replied to this letter that they 
should secure a just and lineal succession to the children 
of the Nawab, according to the “ phirmaun from the Em- 
peror Shaw Allum and the treaty of 1768 between the Com- 
pany, the Subah of the Deccan and the Nabob. ’ ’ This was 
very vague. Only the premature death of Amiru ’l-Umara 
saved a difficult situation. 

The new Nawab strove hard to get a letter from King 
George III, confirming his own government and sent many 
letters to England to that effect. Muhanunad Karim 
naively remarks that the Nawab employed Shaykhs to per- 
form incantations and pious men to offer prayers for suc- 
cess in this endeavour. He was interested in alchemy, 
visited his laboratory daily, and once a week engagedhim- 
self in alchemy experiments. Every day he took his seat 
in open durbar from 8 to 11 o’clock and listened to petitions 
and representations. He checked the detailed accounts of 
the daily allowamce of Rs. 1,000 sanctioned for his palace 
and spent the early hours of the night in writine or reading 
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and composing verses. He built a new palace, the Fatah- 
(!hawki, at Madras and indulged in numerous picnics and 
excursions. 

At last, in December 1796, Lord Hobart sent word to 
the Nawab informing him of the anival of a letter and pre- 
sents to him from England. He was glad to take delivery 
of the letter from the Prince of Wales who was then Regent 
for his father, King George III, and held a grand durbar 
on the 23id of December, 1796 when Lord Hobart present- 
ed the gifts with great ceremony in the Walajahi Daru’l- 
Amara in the Chepauk Palace. The Persian translation 
of the letter was read by the Mir Mimshi, Rai Khub Chand 
Bahadur, after the Governor had decorated the Nawab 
with the sword and the medallion sent by the Regent and 
the English letter itself had been read. The ceremony 
ended with a salute of guns and the gift of a portrait of the 
Prince Regent which was hung in the Diwrni Khana; and 
the Nawab was glad that by the kindness of his affection- 
ate brother, he got a letter cnnlirming his title. 

With reference to the comparatively close correspon- 
dence maintained between the British Royal Court and the 
Nawab ’s durbar, Lord Momington, later the Marquess 
Wellesley, had to write to Mr. Dundas, the President of the 
Board of Control, on the 5th of March 1800, to this effect: 
“His Highness is surrounded by European advisers of the 
most dangerous arid profligate character, whose interests 
are deeply involved in the perpetuation of the abuses of his 
Government, and who (amongst other means of pervert- 
ing his Councils) labour to inspire him with the notion of 
a distinction of interests and powers between the Royal 
Government and that constituted by Act of Parliament for 
the administration of the British Empire in India, In all 
his conversations and correspondence, he studiously dis- 
tinguishes his Majesty’s Government from that of the 
Court of Directors ; uniformly treating the latter with dis- 
respect, and even with ridicule and contempt. In ray last 
conversation with his Highness, he plainly declared to me 
that he considered his Majesty to be his father, friend, 
ally, and protector, but that the Court of Directors desired 
to “obtain his country anyhow^. 

(2S) (The Despatches, .Mirmtes arid Correspondence of tlve Marquess 
Wellesley, K. G, Edited by Montgomery Msaliin, Vol. IT, pp. 24041),, 
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Jlegarding the quarrel over the Oattiatic issue betweeiu 
Shore and Hobart, the Oompiany was very much depressed 
and Dundas felt both alarmed and tired. Both Shore and 
Hobart differed from each other radically in character and 
policy. Hobart was known to be wilful, dictatorial and to 
be a man of strong convictions, while Shore had few per- 
sonal opinions and was cautioiis and sixave. Hobart was 
“impatiently awaiting his eventual succession to the Cxov- 
emor-Generalship, and worked himself quickly into a 
frenzy. ” His letters to Dundas “indicting Shore and de- 
manding his dismissal, passed the bound of reason and de- 
cency.” Shore applied for the nomination of a successor 
to him; and Dundas was already convinced that Hobart 
“whose mind was evidently unbalanced, was in any case 
unfit to succeed to that position. ’ ’ Dimdas Tiiade the offer 
to Lord Cornwallis again, who accepted it, for the time be- 
ing. The Board of Control investigated the recent policy 
of Hobart and his Govermnent ; and Dundas, partly on the 
suggestion of Momington, one of his Assistant C!ommis- 
sioners then, resolved to recall Hobart from Madras. Pitt 
approached Mofnington and offered him the Governorship 
of Madras, with the reversion of the Governor-General- 
ship; and the latter agreed to be the Madras Governor, 
only if Cornwallis should be the Governor-General. Pitt 
declared that if Comw^allis did not go to India, Momington 
should himself become the Governor-General; and as 
shortly afterwards, Cornwallis refused to proceed to 
India on some specific ground, Momington succeeded to 
the reversion. In J uly, 1797, the Governorship of Madras 
was offered to Earl Bathurst ; and on his refusal, the second 
Lord Clive was appointed to the post. 

Dundas was busy with these questions till the autumn 
of 1797. With regard to the Carnatic question, the Court 
of Directors issu^ a Despatch to Madras on the 18th of 
October, 1797, informing that they had requested Moming- 
ton to make a short stay at Fort >St. George on his way to 
Calcutta, and to endeavour to prevail on the Nawab to 
agree to a modification of the treaty of 1792. Though 
Hobart had been recalled mainly because of the harsh me- 
thods which he suggested for the attainment of the modi- 
fications, the Directors expressed themselves in this 
Despatch that they wished that the endeavours of Hobart 
had proved successful. They however said they were 
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Jinxious to maintain their credit with the country powers 
and would not authorise the new Governor-General “to 
exert other powers than those of persuasion to induce the 
Nabob to form a new arrangciuent ’ Loid Momington, 

writing to the Home authorities from Calcutta, shortly 
after his arrival, under date 4th July 1798, declared that 
his negotiations with the Nawab at Madras where he spent 
a few days were fmitless and he found “His Highness so 
completely indisposed to that arrangement, as to preclude 
all hopes of obtaining his consent to it at present®.” In 
1799, when the Govemor-Gteneral was again at Madras to 
supervise the operations of the IMysore Wai-, he proposed, 
in a long, argumentative letter of the 24th April, eoVering 
62 paragraphs, that the Nawab should cede to the Com- 
pany in undivided sovereignty those territories which 
were already mortgaged for the payment of his subsidy, in 
which case he would be exempted from the operation of the 
clause, which subjected him to the assumption of the coun- 
try. The Governor-General further offered to the Nawab 
to make over’ to him, in liquidation of his debt to the Com- • 
pany, certain sums which were hitheito in dispute between 
them to the amount of over 230,000 pagodas. 

The Nawab, in his reply to the above demand of the 
Governor-General, dated 13th May, wrote that the main 
reason for this suggestion had lapsed, because Fteringai)flr 
tam had been taken and the war with Tipu was at an end. 
He would take his stand upon the treaty of 1792, which was 
“so just that no change in it could be made without the loss 


(24) On this Mill caustically remarks: ‘‘It is sufficiently remarkablfl 
to hear ministers and directors oonjunctly declaring, that “the princi- 
ple of an exact observance of treatiies*’ still remained to ‘be honour- 
ably established^, at the time of Lord Cornwallis ^s administration. 

It was the desiie of credit with the country powers, that now consti- 
tuted the motive to its observance. But if the Company when weak 
disiiogarded sucli credit with the country powers, they had much lees 
reason now to dread any inconvenieince from want of it. Besides 
the question is, whether the country powers ever gave them or gave 
anybody, credit for a faith, of which they can solittleform a concep- 
tion as that of regarding a treaty any longer than is agreeable to 
lus interest to do so. (ffistory of British India — ^Vol. IV p. 302). 

(25) Mornington came to Madras with letters from Corawallis, the 
Princ4j of Wales and H. M. King George III to the Nawab. In the 
letter of Cornwallis, we find these plain words: — ‘I have frequently 
heard yon (the Nawab) confess that no European ever came to Ctie- 
pauk House, but with an intention to take your father’s money; and 
you gave me.. to believe that when you sucxjeeded to the sovureignty 
of the country, you would end^vour to secure yourself from attempli 

of a similar natura (Wellesley Despatches: Martin)— Vol. I. p. 36. 
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of some mutual advantage.” Tlte Nawab declared fur- 
ther that he was prepared to make any sacrifice rather than 
consent to any alteration of the treaty even in a single let- 
ter. Out of respect and love for his honoured father by 
whom the treaty was framed to which he had pledged a 
sacred regard, he could not allow any alteration. Finally, 
he pleaded that the treaty had a trial of more than 7 years 
and had been found satisfactoiy in every particular ; and 
he, for his own part, had fulfilled every condition stipula- 
ted in it. He added that this salisfactorj- fulfilment of a 
treaty was “unprecedented in any country or age.” 

Meanwhile, the Directors, in a Despatch, dated Lon- 
don, 5th Jime 1799, wrote that as the Nawab was in the 
practice of raising moneys annually by assignments of the 
revenues of those districts which constituted the security 
for the payment of the Company’s subsidy and as this 
practice was “unquestionably contrary to the letter and 
subversive of the spirit of the treaty,” measures should be 
immediately taken for getting possession of the whole or 
any part of the assigned districts, so that the Company 
might not lose the only security for any failure of the Na- 
wab to discharge his subsidy^. The Nawab had distinctly 
stated, in his letter to the Governor-General of the 13th 
May, denying this allegation. “I do most unequivocally 
assure your Lordship, on the word and faith of a sovereign, 
that not one foot of the districts set apart by the treaty of 
1792 have been, or are, in any manner or way, directly or 
indirectly, assigned by me, or with my knowledge, to any 
individual whatsover ; and, having made this solemn and 
uni'eseiwed declaration I would hope that I need not urge 
more.” 

The Directors’ order for the assumption of the assign- 
ed districts was repeated to the Governor-General, in a 
Despatch dated 18th June 1799; and they authorised that, 
in the event of a war with Tipu, (the news of which had 
not yet reached them) the dominions of the Nawab and of 
the Rajah of Tan j ore which would naturally come imder 
the Company’s management, should not be relinquished 
without special orders from them. The Governor-Gene- 
ral had reported to them that as the Mysore campaign was 


(26) Dundas had, however, expressed himsdf to the Gov0mor-G^e!rleral, 

ia March, that ** consisliently with our treaty obligations ^we eaa- 

not at preeent siaterially amdiorate hiir (Nawab ’s) government,^* 




very short and as the assumption of Tanjore and the Car- 
natic in that crisis wciikl have produced not added resour- 
ces, but only a partial failure of even the normal revenues, 
he had deemed it inexpedient to assume the management 
of those dominions. The Madras Government wrote to 
the Directors, in April 1800, that “no security sufficiently 
extensive and efficient, for the British interest in the Car- 
natic can be derived from the Treaty of 1792 ; and no divid- 
ed power, however modified, can possibly avert the utter 
ruin of that devoted country:’” Thus Calcutta, Madras 
and London were busy preparing for the total confiscation 
of the Nawab’s dominions. 


General Harris had an interview with Nawab Um- 
datu’l-IJmara after he reached Madras from the victori- 
ous campaign of Seringapatam and paid a courtesy visit 
to the palace of the Nawab, who congratulated him on the 
victory. But Muhammad Karim reveals to us the real 
mind of the Nawab in his narrative^^. 


The Nawab had also an interview with Mir Alam Ba- 
hadur, the Minister of Nizam Ali Eihan, who was present 
when Serin yapatam was taken by the English. The Na- 
wab was anxious that the etiquette observed in the Carna- 
tic durbar should be pimctiliously observed and the details 
should in no way lean to the ceremonies prevalent in the 
Asaf Jahi durbar, as he should not in any way appear to 
be dependent on Hyderabad. He declared that his gov- 
('cnment was the equal of any other government in India, 
“for we are distinguished from others by the mansab, t.c., 
Wizarat-i-Subadar of the Subah of the Carnatic.” (p.l36 
of Sawanihat-i-Muintaz (First Part) by Muhammad 
Karim, Translated by Dr. S. M. H. Nainar). 


(27) The Nawab presented’ General Ilarris with pandan, itrdan, 

gvHab-pash and' bade him farewell. Then the Nawab spoke as 
follows to Bah ram Junsr Bahadur with a tear-stained face: ‘ It is a 
pity, a thousand pities, that a powerful Muslim ruler, (Tipu), a source 
of stren^ and pt»wer to the followers of the religion of Muhammad, 
(peace be on Him) has departed from this impermanent world to the 
everlasting abode * Verily we are for Allah ahd to Allah we return 
The ten hun-hurk I gave you in the presence of General Harris for the 
purpose of purchasing and distributing sugar, was to show ostexisibly 
my joy. But my real intention was that the amount should be dis- 
tribute to faqirs and miskins in the name of that Sultan Shahid for 
the benefit of his soul * ^ Smoamhat-i-Mumtaz, by Muhadmmad Karim 
tran^ted by Dr. Si H. Nainar, pp. 134-5). 
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The Nawab was an amiable, but weak-minded man ; he 
jvas a guod scholar and devoted to books. He composed a 
diwan, or anthology of poems, in the usual conventional 
style. He was very much under the influence of his sister, 
Budhi Begam, known as Nawab 8ultanu’-Nisa Begam, 
and seems even to have promised her, at least made her be- 
lieve, that he would nominate her son, Raisu’l-Umara Ba- 
hadur, as his successor on the musnud. But as Dr. S.M.H. 
Nainar says, (vide page viii of Introduction to his English 
translation of Sawanihat-i-Mumtaz of Muhammad Ka- 
rim which was compiled in 1833 A.D.) “ the matter is 
doubtful and will, in all probability never be cleared up.” 
Tow^ards the end of his rule when the Nawab had nominat- 
ed his son, Taju’l-tJmara Bahadur, as his successor, his 
sister grew hostile to him and openly showed her anger in 
very many small matters, which are narrated at length by 
Muhammad Kaidm. The lady tried hard by her intrigues, 
to prevent the recognition of Taju’l-Umara Bahadur a? 
the heir by the family. The Nawab knew that his own 
throne was tottering before the British determination to 
confiscate the dominions ; he had narrowly escaped an at- 
tempt of assassination ; and he thus described the situation 
regarding the succession to the throne. ”J intend my son 
for the throne ; Sayfu’l-Mulk intends that the throne is for 
him ; my senior sister has in mind that hei' son is meant for 
the throne after me : and the Frangs (English) are waiting 
for their opportunity. But it shall be as the Supreme Ru- 
ler wills.” Sayfu’l-Mulk, otherwise known as Muham- 
mad Anwar, was the third son of Nawab Muhammad Ali 
Walajak. 

Tad'ul-IJmara was on one occasion honoured by the 
Nawab on a visit to Frangi-Konda (St. Thomas’ Mount) 
with some special mark of distinction, in preference to the 
other princes of the family. This was regarded by many 
as an indication of the Nawab’s wish that he should suc- 
ceed to the throne. Of course, in the beginning, the Na- 
wab did not openly declare the right of succession for Ta- 
ju’l-Umara. Soon afterwards, he got ill of a boil and had 
to undergo' several operations. In. spite of good medical 
treatment, he grew worse ; and w’hen the illness took a seri- 
ous turn the Nawab invited Col. Barrett, whom he had ap- 
pointed, at the beginning of his rule, to the office of Diwan 
and in whom he reposed great confidence, and several of 



Ills chief nob](.*s and at their suggestion wrote in his own 
hand a wassiyat-nainah (last will or testament) in favour 
of Taju’l-Uinara, as his successor. The will was witnessed 
by Salar J ung Bahadur and Taqi Ali Khan and sealed with 
the Miihr-i-Khass, (i.e., private signet or ring.)^ 
It was then entrusted to Taju’l-Urnara in the presence of 
Barrett and others. The Nawab’s bi'other, Sayfu’lMulk, 
was put under a special gaurd. The Nawab’s sistei* got an- 
noyed at this will and was reported to have collected a body 
of 100 armed men in the house of her son, who himself had 
entertained some hope of succession. Sayfu’l-Mulk was 
more cautious; and according to Muhammad Karim, he 
seei ns to have advised her not to complain of their brotlrer ’s 
actiom. The Nawab, feaiing some tumult or violent pro- 
ceedings on their part, ordered Barrert.to bring in a body 
of British troops into the pala('e and gave careful instruc- 
tions to his own troops not to quarrel with the former. He 
instructed Taju’l-lTmara to have always in his company 
his causin, Azimu’d-Daula, son of Amiiu’l-Uniara who 
was suspected possibly of aiming at the succession. 


(28) Webbe and Close, tbo British Commissioners, interTiowed Taju'l 
Umara and found the will to be an authentic instrument, expressing 
in dear distinct and explicit terms, the will of Nabob Omdut ul 
Omrah, that his reputed son (Ally Hu9.sain) should succeed him in 
the po8.sossion of all his rights, posseiiBions, property an€ in the so- 
vereignty of the Carnatic. The will also appointed Mahomed Najeeb 
Khan, Salar .Tang and Tuckia Ally Khan to assist the reputed son 
of Omdut ul Omrah in the administration of his affairs (report of 
the inteiview on the 15th July 1801). 

A letter written by Najib Khan and Taqi Ali Khan, on behalf 
of TajuTUmara, dated 30th July 1801, — one day previous to that 
fixed for the foimal enthi oiilemoiit of his lival, Azimu’d — Daula, en- 
closes two papers attested' by the members of the Nawab ^s family, 
stressing tilie right of succession of tlie son and heir of tJmidatu^l- 
-tJmara and the want of right, in every sense, on the part of tbs son 
of Amiru/1 TTraara. The second of these letters distinctly says that 
the rights of government and of the country (of the Carnatic) as wdl 
as the property of his father were given and bequeathed by the Nawab 
to his heir and successor who was entitled to the government by the 
Mussulman law. 

Another letter written by Mawlana Abdul Ali, Maliku ^l-Ulama, 
and other learned men, which was forwarded at the same time, says: — 
‘ ‘ If the father bo proprietor of territory, and previously to his death, 
namjes his son as his heir, whether he be a legitimate (i.e., from the 
womb of his proper lawful wife) son or not, such son becomes heir 
accordingly, .. Thus the inheritance and the right to all matters of 
right and property belonging to the Nawab Wale 7ah. .. .devolved to 
the deceased Nawab Omdatu^l — ^Uraara and from the said ^eeeamd 
to Nawab Taju ’l Umara. Because the deceased Nawab, havmg 
appointed his executor, heir and successor, then departed this lifte, 
wherefore the proprietor of ail these rights is the |Tawab Taju 'I—* 
XJmara ** — (Country Correspondence 1801 — Political Department), 
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iAi ttm days before his death the Nawab, knowing his 
end was near, made his confession to Mawl^a Abdul Ali 
iBahib that, though there were some doubts entertained 
as to his leanings to the Shiah faith, because he had consis- 
tently observed the celebrations of the Muharram, and be- 
cause the Ulama suspected the strength of his I man, still 
he never deviated from the orthodox Sunni faith, even for 
a minute. He desired the Mawlana to be at his bed-side 
at the last moment and pray for his saf e j oumey to the next 
world in the same manner as was done for his ancestors®. 

The Nawab died in the morning on the 3rd of Rabi-ul- 
Awwal 1216 A.H., corresponding to July 15, 1801 A.D. 
His body was removed to Trichinopoly escorted by troops. 
According to Muhammad Karim, immediately after the 
despatch of the cofBn, (but in reality on the very evening of 
the day of the Nawab ’s death) Mr. Webbe, Chief Secretaiy 
to the Government of Madras, and Col. Mac Neil who was 
in charge of the troops safeguarding the Chepauk Palace, 
asked Col. Barrett to send word to Prince Taju’l-Umara 
and to convey to him the condolences of the Governor. The 
Prince was informed that the Governor, Lord Clive, would 
interview him on the 3rd day after the burial - and he iiTi- 
madiately suspected that the interview was for ‘a black 
purpose. ” Barrett suggested that the Prince should meet 
the Governor after the Fatiha on the 3rd day and proposed 
to him that he should be crowned as Nawab, just as ITmatu’- 
1-XJmara was crowned after the Fatiha on the 3rd day 
after the death of his father. Salar Jang, suspecting the 
motives of the English, made a clever suggestion that per- 
haps the prince might get crowned, even as his father did, 
without the Governor being informed at all. Now began 
the discussion over what is known as the Seringapatam. 
Correspondence which was made the basis of the subse- 
quent action of the English, although the resourceful Go- 
vernor-General had addressed Jjord Clive, as early as 
March, 1800, suggesting (1) that no obligation arose from 
the Treaty of 1792 to recognise the succesion of any claim- 
ant who might be nominated by the reigning Nawab and 


(29) **lt * Ulama saw in it reason to suspect the strength of my tmon, 
tten Allah knows what is whaU I never deviated from the right 
* eourse even for a minute, I make a confession of my faith to you. 
Allah is my 'witness. I declare that 1 follow the religion of my fa' 

jjh ff , f 9 *’1 




“whose pretensions to the succession may be actually dis- 
puted or may appear questionable”; (2) that doubts 
existed relative to the rank of Tajul-Umara (whose.mo- 
ther was alleged to be of low origin and to have not been 
lay?^fully married to the Nawab) and his succession would 
injure the rights of Azimu’d-Daula (the son of Amiiu’l- 
Urnara) ; and (3) that neither prince could claim, British 
support under existing treaties and the British should be 
at liberty to provide for the security of their interests in 
the Carnatic and the prosperity of the people, by requiring 
remedies of the existing evils from whomsoever they 
might raise to the throne. 



VU — ^Tlie Seringapataxn Correspondence and the Action 
of the British Govemimeint thereon. 

On April 7, 1800, the Oovemor-General forwarded to 
Madras certain letters and papers relating to the corres- 
pondence of Nawab Muhammad Ali and Umdatu’l-Umara 
■with Tipu Sultan, which was found among the papers at 
Seringapatam. The Governor-General asked Lord Clive 
to conduct an inquiry into the circumstances of which the 
papers appeared to afford “indication as to the exhibition 
of treachery” on the part of the two Nawabs towards the 
English. Mill says that the Governor-General himself 
had prejudged the issue of the inquiry and suggested to 
Lord Chve to prejudge it in a similar manner, by stating 
that “the evidem^e resulting from the whole of these docu- 
ments has not only confirmed, in the most imquestionable 
joanner, tny suspicions of the existence of a secret corres ■ 
pondence between the personages already named, but satis- 
fied my judgment, that its object, on the part of the Nabobs 
Wallajah and Omdatu’l-Omara, and especially of the let- 
ter, was of the most hostile tendency to the British inte- 
rests.” He asked Lord Clive to proceed immediately to 
make arrangements preparatory to the actual assumption 
of the Nawab ’s administration, “which now appears to 
have become inevitable”, though his wish was to delay the 
actual assumption till the inquiry should have been com- 
pleted. The Governor-General frankly added that 
“while those orders lately conveyed by the Hon’ble Court 
of Directors relative to the Company’s connection with the 
Nabob, w’ere under my consideration, a combination of for- 
tunate circumstances revealed this correspondence, ’ ’ which 
afforded “a more plausible reason than they yet possessed 
to commence the seizure. ” 

The papers thus sent as the basis of inquiry consisted 
of certain letters between Tipu Sultan and his two vakils, 
Ghulam Ali Khan and Ali Reza Khan, who had accompa- 
nied in 1792 the two hostage sons of the Mysore ruler to 
Madras, a letter from a subsequent vakil of Tipu ai Mad- 
ras, and another held to have been written by Nawab 
Umdatul-Umara under a fictitious name. In these 
letters there was not much to prove, which itself is proof 
that they had not been “fabricated for the purpose of 
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proving.” Tipu’s vakils were required to communicate, 
among other matters,' secret intelligence including an 
accoimt of the defence works of Fort St. George ; and they 
were also furnished with a cipher for carrying on the 
correspondence. The vakils gave in their letters a des- 
cription of the deportment of tlie two Nawabs towards 
the hostage princes. The Nawab Muhammad Ali had 
been, according to the evidence of one of the letters, very 
intimate with Tipu Sultan™. 


(30) Tlie vaJcils reported in thieir letter to the Sultan, dated the 16th 
of Jaffree of the year Schir, 1220 A D., corresponding to 4th August 
1792, that when the Nawab was told that the Sultan addressed him 
as a prince, ** that your Majesty added, - God preserve the Nawaub 
Walajah, who is a Priiioo and one of the I^caders of the Faithful, ^the 
a Pillar of the Faith, - At the term, * a Pillar of the Faith, * the 
Nawaiib could not supp’-esa his tears, and said, am what I know 
myself to be ” Tell the Sultan, that he is the Pillar of the Faith; 
and may God preserve him and grant him a long life, since I and all 
Mussulmen derive support from him for otherwise the state of affairs 
here is evident - ^^That which is evident does not require explana- 
tion.^^ and he further adided: ^‘You are not acquainted with 

the state and order of affairs here. Consider mo from my heart your 
well-wisher and sincere friend; and at all times be assured, that in 
whatever I may be able to effect your benefit either by word or deed, 
I will not decline my exertions. What I said and wrote to his Ldrd- 
ship upon the subject of making peace, God well knows who was then 
or is now desirous of it. His Lordship (Cornwallis) however, pos- 
sessed uncontrolled authority, was a man of wisdom, and listened to 
the a <1 vice of others, and my observations made no imprejjpions upon 
him. and had accordingly suggested pacific measures, the ex- 

pediency of which he urged m a thouspnd ways: they were so dis- 
pleased that they went away without partaking c f the entertainment, 
nay, that to their animosity might be att’ibuted the assumption of His 
Highness’s countiy (in the war of 1790-92). That when the orders 
were received from tihe King of England to restore the country, they 
framed the pretence among themselves that his Highness was too 
much attached to Tippoo Sultaun; aud that the restitution of his Coun- 
try would consequently be an impolitic measure: but his Lordsihlp 
maintained his opinion singly, and, disregarding the animosity of all 
the others against his Highness, delivered to him (His HighneAs) the 
country, agreeably to the directions of His Majesty.’^ 

Tipu wrote in one of his letters that the Nawab waa the chiedC 
and principal of the professors of the Islamism. To TTmdatu'l-TTmara 
he made similar professions and was proud of the sincere friendship 
and corrTiality existing between them. 

Mill says of these letters that nothing could be extraoted from 
them *^but declarations of friendly sentiments in a hyperbolical styla'^ 
In the letter above quoted there was a fabricated’ remark of Ool. I>ove- 
ton, which, tends to weaken the validity of all their reports. The 
Persian translator (N. B. Edmonstone) himself says that “ if the 
evidence upon the Nawab ’s conduct r^ed solely upon these letters 
of the Mysore vakils, the proofs might be considered extremely dfo* 
fective and problematical.’’ 

However, N. B. Edomonstone says that the first indication of 
Nawab Walajah ’s political connection with Tipu appears in a letter 
dated June 1792, in which the Nawab condemn<ed' the late war, ‘‘as 
having been undertaken by the allied powers for the subv^ersiou of the 
Mahomedan religion, ’ ’ 
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Besides the reports of the vakils, there were the letters 
of Tipu which did not contain anything more than “a re- 
turn to the civil ejq)ressions of the Nabob; vague declara- 
tions of good will couched in a similar style. ’ ’ The key to 
the cipher found among the records at Seringapatam 
shows that Nawab Walajah was designated by the term 
‘friend of mankind’; Tipu Bultan as the ‘defender of the 
Faith’, the Marathas as ‘despicable’, the English as ‘new- 
comers’, the Nizam by that of ‘nothingness” etc. The 
cipher was in the handwriting of one of the munshis of 
Tipu. 

A Commission composed of Messrs. Webbe and Close 
Was consituted by the Govemor-General to investigate into 
this affair. Reza AU, one of the two vakils of Tipu, who 
was then residing at Vellore, was examined first. Of him 
the Commissioners say that “we discovered an earnest dis- 
position to develop the truth. ’ ’ They accused Ghulam Ali, 
the second vakil, who was residing at Seringapatam, of 
efforts at concealment. Both testified that the ei^ressions 
of good will made by the Nawab Walajah or his son, in 
in their hearing, were never understood by them as being 
other than complimentary. Ali Reza said they were much 
exaggerated, as it was customary with the vakils, “to 
heighten the expressions of regard which fell from Lord 
Cornwallis or the Nabob Wallajah for the purpose of gra- 
tifying the Sultan.” The secret intelligence which the 
Nawab was said to have conveyed through the vakils was 
for the preservation of peace between Tipu and the English 
which was greatly desired by the latter at the time ; and 
Walajah advised Tipu, after having learnt that suspicions 
were caused by some negotiations between Seringapatam 
and Poona, to suspend those negotiations at least during 
the administration of Cornwallis: also having learnt that 
Pondicherry was about to be attacked by the English, the 
Nawab advised the Sultan to withdraw his vakil from Pon- 
dicherry and to stop his correspondence with the French^^. 


(31) The vakiPs report contain only theswt words reg^ardin^? ttieae two 
matters: ^^^Vhat, in the judgment of this well-wisher, now appears 
expedient is this, in a short time Lordship (Comiwallis) will go 
to Em ope; the Princes, please God, will soon return, and the kists are 
in a course of payment; after his Lordship d’eparture the liquidation 
of the Jcists and other points, whatever may be his Highnesses (Tip- 
poo's) pleasure, will be right and proper; at present it is better to 
be silent upon everything, because at this time his Highness's honour 
would at all events be called in question." (Jcists — ^payments duo 
from Tipu as indenmity). ^ 



The lack of civil expressions and sufficient regard in 
reference to the English, found in the correspondence of 
the vakils, was pi’obably due to their knowing that such a 
display of lack of courtesy to them would be agreeable to 
their luaster. The disignation of “the affair you know” 
which frequently occurs and of which tlie English conjec- 
tiued so many deep laid phins on Ihe part of the two Mus- 
sulman leaders, wsxs after all known to refer to the subject 
of a proposed marriage alliance betweeji the Carnatic and 
the Mysore families. The Nawab’s secret meetings with 
the vakils prior to their departure, his offer to establish a 
cipher for the purpose of private commmiication which 
was not, in any way, utilised by Tipu, the further letters 
from the later envoys of Tipu, Muhammad Ghiyas 
and Muhanunad Ghaus, in the years 1795 — 97 — all these 
do not reveal anything more than mere exchange of 
compliments. There are 21 lettei-s published in the ap- 
pmdix to the declaration of the Governor in Council of 
Fort St. George, dated 31st July 1801. The examina- 
tion of the witnesses in Vellore and Seringapatam by 
Messrs Webbe and (.dose in the month of May 1800 was 
ordered to be printed by Parliament on the 2ist of June 
among the Carnatic Papers. The C.\)mmissioners did not 
record the evidence of Munshi Habibullah and Diwan 
Pumiah, as their testimony did not establish any fact of 
consequence. Mill is emphatic that the evidence of the 
letters and of the subsequent examination of the vakils did 
not and could not afford any proof at all of any criminal 
correspondence of the Nawab with Tipu; and he signi- 
fi(;antly adds these words: — “But the total inability of 
the English to produce further evidence, with all the re- 
cords of the Mysore government in their hands, and all 
the living agents of it within their absolute power, is 
a proof of the contrary; since it is not creditable that a 
criminal correspondence should have existed, and not 
have left more traces of itself.” 

The Report of the Commissioners was drawn up and 


Although a friendly connexion has long subsiated with the 
French on the part of the Ahmedy Sircar, yet, considering the cir- 
cumstances of the times, it is n^ot advisable I'that is to maintain an 
epistolary correspondence with the French) ; should there by anv point 
of urgency to oommupicate, there is no objection to do it verbally/' 
^Ahmedy Sircar — Tipu's gorermnent). 



signed at Seringapatam on the 18th of May, 1800. It was 
not till over a year after that date, during which period the 
G-ovemor-General was occupied by other matters, particu- 
larly the subsidiary treaty with the Nizam, of October 
1800, that he wrote a long despatch to Lord Clive, with an 
enclosure to the Nawab. In the Despatch, he said that 
the negotiations with the Nizam reaidered it politic to post- 
pone the Carnatic question for the time. But the delay 
enabled him to receive the opinions of the Board of Con- 
trol and the Court of Directors on the subject of the Se- 
ringapatam Correspondence. He learnt with pleasure 
that these opinions accorded entirely with his own and 
with those of Lord Clive. He wrote that he confidently 
inferred from the evidence of the Correspondence and of 
the subsequent examination of the vakils, “ the existence 
of a criminal correspondence between the Nabob and 
Tipu” ; and he had consequently resolved on the dethrone- 
ment of the NaWab and the transfer of his sovereignty to 
the Company. He had also desired Webbe to go to Cal- 
cutta and convey to him all the personal knowledge that 
he had on thn subject, and with that additional knowledge 
he had carefully revised the examination of the evid- 
ence. But he would still malic an attempt to persuade 
the Nawab to acquiesce in the proposed arrangement 
by the form of treaty ; and he asked Lord Clive to let the 
Nawab know all the proofs of his correspondence with 
Tipu Sultan in the English possession, and at the same 
time to offer him the inducement of a generous pro- 
vision of a sum of three lakhs of pagodas annually for 
his personal expenses. The Governor-General was con- 
vinced of “the criminal purpose, and of the actual end- 
eavours of the late and present Nabob of Arcot to 
establish an union of interests with the late Tipoo Sul- 
tan, incompatible with the existing engagements bet- 
ween the Nabob of the Carnatic and the Company, and 
tending to subvert the British power in the penin- 
sula of India.” He was specific in the direction to 
Lord Clive that, if the Nawab should refuse to acquiesce in 
the proposal, the Madras Government was to assume Ihe 
civil and military government of the Carnatic and exercise 
its full rights and power. If the Nawab should appeal to 
the Court of Directors against this proposal, because the 
Secret Committee had already assented to the proposal for 
the extinction of his sovereignty, the Nawab ’s petition 
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should not be admitted and he should not have the. right of 
a formal investigation of his conduct. Thus the Gover- 
nor-General decided the whole question ex parte, “upon 
the basis of evidence furnished by the English themselves, 
and examined only by themselves and for themselves and 
upon which they could put any construction they pleased, 
without admitting the accused to olfer a single article of 
counter evidence or to sift the evidence brought to condemn 
him. ” The argument that Mill puts forward against the 
English decision, that the Nawab was a sovereign ruler who 
stood in treaty relations with the British power, is contro- 
I'erted by Wilson, who says that the Nawab had never been 
a sovereign'prince ; but the Ministers of the British Crown 
had most impoUticully and mistahingly treated him as 
such. But tlie history of his relations vrith the Company 
furnished a clear refutation of this assiunption. Wilson 
added that the Nawab was nothing more originally than 
an officer of the Nizam of the Deccan, appointed and re- 
moved at his pleasure. It was the English that secured 
him independence of the Nizam and it was to them that he 
owed his security. “He was their creature and not their 
equal.” The dispute lay not between two potentates of 
equal status, but between master and servant, between 
sovereign and subject. It was the mistake of the English 
to have peipetuated in their own attitude the pretensions 
of the Nawab to sovereign rank. In Wilson’s opinion, 
even Wellesley was generous and weak-minded in this res- 
pect, because he chose to treat the Nawab, not as a re- 
fractory dependent, but as a sovereign prince in alliance 
with the Engli sh. He wrote in his Despatch ; * ‘ The case 
requires that we should act as against a state, on the basis 
of the general law of nations, and that we should employ 
the power of the British empire in India to demand, and 
if necessary, to enforce an adequate security for our rights 
and interests against the machinations of a faithless ally, 
who has violated the fundamental principles of a public 
alliance to the extent of placing himself in the light of a 
public enemy.” But even Wilson had to modify his 
standpoint^® and to plead the expediency of inconsistency. 

(32) “This means, it is to bo presumjod, that a 80vereia:n who Is an 
enemy, and who is too weak to resist, may be deprived! of his iwve- 
reignty; but even if this doctrine were generally trae, which it is 
not, the public hostility of the Nawab of the Carnatic had not been 
so decisively manifested aa to justify such ewtreme punishment. 
The inconsistencies >and! unsoundness of many of our attempts to 
vindicate our political measures is India are undeniable. It would 
have been moi^ honest and honourable to hare confined ourselyes to 
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ihie English Government held at one convenient time 
that the Nawab was an independent sovereign. On an- 
other occasion they were at pains to prove his indepen- 
dence of the Nizam of Hyderabad and to declare that his 
power was derived directly by a grant of the Mughal 
Emperor. On a third occasion the Company condemned 
his attempt at equal correspondence with King George III ; 
and now Lord Wellesley conveniently holds up his definite 
subordination to and dependence on the Company in poli- 
tical status. 

To resume our narrative : — Lord Wellesley put for- 
ward the high sounding plea of Imperialism, viz.,', The 
Company was justified in the interests of the people of the 
Carnatic in confiscating the administration from the Na- 
wab ’s hands, because “in proportion as the feelings of 
millions are of more value than the feelings of an indivi- 
dual” and because even if the English should only retain 
the administrative and judicial system of the Nawab bad 
as it was, and work it, the people would suffer less than 
they would with the system as it would continue to be ad- 
ministered by the Nawab ’s officials. Likewise, the Com- 
pany held that in the short period when they enjoyed un- 
divided powers over the Carnatic, ‘though their adminis- 
tration had been marked neither by skill nor by success, 
some efforts had been nobly intended and would have been 
doubtless followed by more judicious expedients.” 
Lastly, Mill thus finally puts his coping-stone on the arch 
of justification of the Company’s move to take over the 
sovereignty. He says : — “Yet i believe it will be foimd that 
Ihe Company, during the period of their .sovereignty, have 
done more in behalf of their subjects, have shown more of 
good will towards them, have shown less of a selfish attach- 
ment to mischievous powers lodged in their own hands. 
Have displayed a more generous welcome to schemes of im- 
provement, ahd are now more willing to adopt improve- 
ments, not only than any other sovereign existing in the 
same period, but than all other sovereigns taken together 


t}i0 avowal that the mainteamnee of the British dominion in India 
was the main-spring of all om policy. It might also have been safely 
asserted) om this occasion at least) that the interest of the people 
demanded the sepeuation of the double administration of the affairs 
of the CArnatiC) and an end being put to the misgovernment of the 
Nal^bs of Arcot.*^ (Mill and Wiliwn; Mistory of British Xndifii 
Voh VI: footnote on p. 329). 
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upon the surface of the globe.” (Mill’s History of British 
India, Vol. VI, p. 331). 

■^en the Governor-General’s instructions embodied 
in this despatch of May 28, 1801, reached Lord Clive, the 
Nawab Umdatu’l-Uniara was suffering from tlie ilMess 
that was soon to prove fatal. The Governor was generous 
not to agitate his mind with the communication of the des- 
patch. But he posted, as above noted, an English force at 
the gates and in the grounds of the Nawab ’s palace imme- 
diately on requisition by Col. Barr^^tt who sent a report 
that some of the armed peons who accompanied Husamu’l- 
Mulk Bahadur from Trichinopoly, perhaps at the instiga- 
tion of Sultanu’Nisa Begam, with ulterior plans of a pos- 
sible usurpation of power for her son, might create a 
tumult and effect a revolution in succession^. The Gov- 
ernor concluded that these peons had been brought to Mh,d- 
ras for some evil purpose and anticipated it by occupying 
the palace himself. He had also suspect ed that the N awab 
had accumulated a considerable treasuic which might be 
attempted to be removed by interested persons. The Na- 
wab himself, according to Muhammad Karim, had consen- 
ted to Col. Barrett making the requwition for English 
troops. But a paper of Taju’l Umara to Messrs. Hall 
and J ohnston with the request that they might present 
their petition for his re-installation on his rightful throne 
says that the posting of English troops was advised and 
adopted without any communication either with the Nar 
wab or with his ministers imtil the very moment of its exe- 
cutioji, on the 5th of July 1801. (18-Popens concerniinii 
the late Nabob of the Carnatic, ordered to be printed on the 
21st and 23rd of June 1802). 


(33) A similar palajce revolution concerning the euecession to thfi 
masnad of Oudh was to occur sqme years later. See for details Ursula 
Low: Fifty Years with John Comyawy (I'rom the letters of General 
Sir, Jodin Low, 1822-58) (1936) — ^Lucknow, 1837 — ch. IX. The King’s 
Death and the Begum’s Insurrection. — The Padshah Begam attempM 
. to usurp the throne for her favourite. Moona Jan, in supersession of the 
late King’s uncle and Wr, Nasiru ’d-Daula (July 1837). 




VIII — Taju’l-Umara set aside in favour of Azimu’Daula 
and the Annexation of the Carnatic (July 1801 ) 
by the British. 

The Nawab Umdatu’l-Umara died at about 10 o’clock 
in the morning, on the 15th of July 1801. At about 2 in the 
same afternoon, as Taju’l-Umara deposed in his petition, 
he was informed that Mr. Webbe, Chief Secretary to Go 
vemment and Col. Barry Close, the Resident of Mysore, 
who had been commissioned by the Governor to state to the 
Prince and other members of his family the crimes “which 
were charged upon the two Nabobs deceased” and to de- 
mand their consent for the ti'ansfer of the government of 
the Carnatic to the English, came to the palace for opening 
negotiations. Taju’l-Umara, attended by the Regents 
and other officers, met the Commissioners, who immedi- 
ately inquired as to the disposition which the late Nawab 
had made of his affairs ; he answered that such disposition 
was clear, short and unequivocal and was contained in a 
will executed in quadniplicate and sent several days pre- 
vious to the Nawab 's death, to the King of Great ^Britain, 
to the Court of Directors and to the Governor-General, 
and (the last copy entrusted) to the Chief Minister of the 
Carnatic, who had handed it over to himself at the death of 
the Nawab. When the Commissioners wanted to see the 
will, an excuse was made that it should be produced after 
the three days of customary of mourning should be over. 
But the Commissioners insisted on its immediate produc- 
tion; and Taju’l-Umara fearing that any delay might 
create some possible doubts as to the genuineness of the 
will, gave it into their hands. They examined it with 
scrupulous care, observing that “ His Highness had 
appointed me to the entire dommion and government of 
the Carnatic, and vdth very small exceptions to the 
possession of all his property; but that in contemplation 
of my youth had pladed me under the guardianship of two 
noblemen until I should arrive at my 19th year.” 
The Prince replied that he had been conscious of this 
disposition and it was unnecessary that he should be 



6onsulted further’ at such an inauspicious moment. 
He was preparing to depart when the Commissioners 
desired him to stay for a while; and in the presence 
of the two Regents, they represented that tlie letter which 
they produced from the (lovemor-Gcneral, accused the 
two late Nawabs of “improper and unjustifiable corres- 
ponden(je ” with the Ruler of Mysore, and demanded the 
surrender of the entire dominions of the Carnatic for a 
breach of treaty of 1792. After reading this correspon- 
dence, the CoHunissioners declared that the late (deceased) 
Nawab had forfeited his dominions to the Company by his 
treacherous action and therefore had no right to dispose of 
it by will. Yet the Comi)any were inclined to make his 
young son a very genero\is offer, viz., a very liberal provi- 
sion for himself “on condition of his previous surrender 
of all the dominions which had been nominally willed to 
him”. The Report of Webbe and Close on this confer- 
ence informs us that the Prince retired after they had exa- 
mined the will and the conference was held with the two 
Regents only. The latter rc'peated that they were igno- 
rant of the “supposed secret int(*rcourso” between the 
Nawabs and Tipu. They stated that they distinctly un- 
dci’stood the object of the Covernor-General’s declaration 
and the force of reasoning. They admitted the conclu- 
sions drawn fiom the fact “provided the facts should be 
tme.” They insisted that it was i-easonable for them to 
enter into a defence of the late Nawab ’s conduct ip regard 
to several points raised in the declaration. The Regents 
urged that as the day was far advanced and as preparations 
had to be made for removing the Nawab ’s corpse to Trichi- 
nopoly, they wanted to close the conference; and it was 
decided to continue it in the next evenijig. The Commis- 
sioners, however, warned the Regents that the answer 
which they gave to the proposition of the Governor-Gene- 
ral would deterinine whether the British Government 
would acknowledge the claims of Taju’l-Umara to the sup- 
port of the Company. 

On the second da> i.e., July 16th, according to Tajul- 
TJmara’s version, the Regents held that they were confirm- 
ed in their impression of the rectitude of the late Nawab ’s 
conduct in the particulars referred to and that they had 
found, on a full investigation, not the smallest foundation 
for the charges and denied any kind of secret correspond- . 
ence other than through the channel of the British Govora- 



tnent, between the Nawab and the Ruler of Mysore. They 
also added that as the matter was not investigated during 
the life-time of the late Nawab when it might have been 
fairly and candidly explained and answer^, they hoped 
that the C’ompany did not seriously believe in the supposed 
correspondence, and therefore they could only conclude 
that the terms proposed to them at the previous day’s con- 
ference would be given up, as they were applicable to a situ- 
ation of thitigs which did not really exist. The Regents next 
professed their readiness to receive any proposals which 
might promote a good understanding of both pai-ties to the 
existing engagements. But as the Commissioners insist eel 
in very-^ peremptory language on their first proposal, the 
Regents put forward an expedient, viz., the delivery into 
the hands of the Company, for their entire management 
and control, of the whole of the Tinnevelly and the Madeira 
pi'ovinces in the south and of Ongole and Palnad in the 
north, on condition that the Nawab of the (-aiiiatic should 
be allowed, in his periodical lasts, credit for the amount 
of rent of such districts, agreeably to the schedule No. 2 
of the treaty of 1792, being a yearly sum equal to the full 
amount of the subsidy claimable by the Company under 
that treaty. The Regents held that the preceding 
Q-ovemors of Madras had desired the possession of Tin- 
nevelly and the adjacent countries; and perhaps the 
present Government had similar views, though in a more 
extended shape, as might be inferred from the nature 
of the proposals made. 

To this the Commissioners replied that it “would not 
in any way do : — Nothing short of the demand that had 
been made could be accepted or considered”. In conse- 
quence of this refusal, the Regents required further time 
for consideration and were asked to adjourn the confer- 
ence to the next day. 

The Commissioners’ own report on the second day’s 
conference says that the Regents persisted in denying the 
proofs of the violation of his alliance with the British by 
the late Nawab, but with a^trange inconsistency they pro- 
ceeded to inquire as to the conditions on which the Briti^ 
proposed to establish an amicable adjustment of their 
claims on the family df the late Nawab. To their peras- 
tence in their first demand, viz., the entire and exetoive 
administration by the British of the civil and military 
government of the Carnatic, Najib Khan, one of the Re* 
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gents, observed in answer that such a proposition would 
annihilate the very station of the Nawab of the Carnatic 
and frustrate the professed object of the arrangements, 
vis., the securing of the Nawab ’s position. 

Tlie ( Commissioners only repeated their previous stand, 
viz., the Nawab IJmdatu’l-TTmara, having vitiated by his 
own conduct and consequently annihilated the rights se- 
cured to Mm under the treaty of 1792, left his reputed son 
in his own condition — “ having placed himself in the rela- 
tion of a public enemy, his reputed son had succeeded to 
that condition Only the British Oovemmont had sus- 
pended the exercise of its rights, and theref(>re in admit- 
ting Taju’l-TJmara to negotiate upon any terms, they Avere 
“ actuated by motives of generosity unconnected with any 
right in the family of Muhammad Ali to resist its demand 
for security.” 

In regard to the third day’s proceedings ( J uly 17) , the 
Commissioneivs reported that Najib Khan Salar Jang and 
Taqi Ali Khan, the. Regents, had earlier assembled the 
VA^hole family and the ministers of the late Nawab for con- 
sidering the proposition of the British Commissioners; 
and that the conviction of the assembly was that, notwith- 
standing the decided terms of the British demand, the 
G-ovemment Avould still be disposed to accept a modi- 
fication of the terms required for its security in the 
Carnatic and they produced the coimter project which 
had been referred to above, as haAung occurred on the 
2nd day of the proceedings, according to the petition 
of Taju’l-Umara*^. The Commissioners replied to this 

(34) The counter proposal contained five articles? (1) Taju^-Umara 
to cede to the Company sovereign authority over the poUgars; but 
the Company was to give credit for ihe full amrmnt of the pcUffW 
peshkash as against the kist of 9 lakhs of pagodas due from the Na- 
wab. This peshkash amounted to over 2i lakhs of pagodas. (2) The 
Company to have the right of collecting revenues etc., from the dis- 
tricts C'f Tinnevelly, Madura, Ongole and Palnad and the amount of 
the revenues totalling over 5 lakha of pagodas, should also be deduc- 
ted from the kist duo to the Company under the treaty of 1792. (3) 
The balance of the kist and the ^^hole amount of the sum annually 
due for discharging the debts of the Nawab Wallajah according to 
their treaty would be paid in ten monthly insfalments be!:w6en Sept* 
eml^r and June. (4) After discharging the above debts the new 
Nawab would liquidate the Cavalry Loan and the interest thereon, 
(5) Thte Nawab will also ^ve the whole of his rigths in the Pearl 
Fisheiy. Non-payment of kists would continue, as under schedule No. 2 
of the treaty of 1792, to be attmded by the assumption of such dis- 
trict or districts mentioned in it, in order to equal the amount of 
the arrears, tn Aj*ticl6 3 it was stipulated that the whole conteate 
of this paper should be considered as referring only to the treaty 
Of 1793, 
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offer fTmt the interpretation which the Regents gave 
to the will of the late Nawab involved them in a heavy 
responsibility to his son which the terms of the will 
itself did not justify, because the only authority conveyed 
by the will to the Regents was contained in the Persian 
word, imdad which literally meant ‘assistance’. The 
Commissioners also said that the effect of these con- 
ferences to be produced on the interests of the Regents and 
others, could bear no comparison to the effect to be produ- 
ced on those of Taju’l-Umara. Then the Regents replied 
that the subject of the evidence of the correspondence dis- 
covered at Seringapatara had been agitated in the Nawab’s 
durbar for more than 12 months — a contradiction, as the 
Commissioners remark, in the most direct terms, of the 
Regents’ expressions of surprise when this subject was 
broached at the -first day’s conference— and that measure 
had been taken for justifying the conduct of the late Na- 
wab, that the propositions of the Commissioners had been 
fully discussed and debated, that they had also considered 
the character of the authority and reponsibility which they 
had acquired under the will and they were prepared to give 
a decided answer to the propositions and that the counter 
proposal contained “finally and unequivocally the only 
terms on which they could accede to our arrangements of 
the affairs of the Carnatic by negotiation”. 


The Regents showed great enxiety when the Commis- 
sioners demanded to have a personal assurance from 
Tajul’l-Umara, a declaration from his mouth, at a separate 
and secret conference and to know from him his mind 
which was to affect all his future prospects; and they over- 
came the reluctance of the Regents to avoid the proposed 
interview with the Prince which, they held, was not proper 
on ground of his youth, his itisuffciency to conduct a con- 
ference, the fears of his mother and the recency of his 
father’s death. 

The personal interview of the Commissioners with 
Taju’l-IJmara was preceded by a Ansit of Mr. Fits^gerald, 
the confidential physician of the late Nawab, to the Prince ; 
and he was asked4;o tell the latter of the actual existence of 
the Govemor-Gdneral’s orders and of the determination of 
Lord Clive to execute those orders. A further day was 
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allowed for the Priiice to make up his mind for the inter- 
view and for the decision that he would give directly to the 
Governor and the Commissioners. The Regents were al- 
so apprised of the actual position in which they stood. 

On the 19tli of July, on the 5th day, the Regents fe- 
plicd to the query of the Commissioners whether they had 
altered their minds, that they had not done so and “with 
much apparent composure and resolutoin” declared that 
they were prepared to meet the consequences ‘ ‘ on their own 
responsibility, under a perfect reliance on the protection 
of the Company and on its adherence to the existing eng- 
agements”. Taju’l-Umara who was then invited to the 
meeting was informed of the conclusive rejection of the 
British terms by his Regents ; and he was requested to de- 
clare whether this rejection was conformable to his senti- 
ments and resolution. And though he first replied that he 
did not disagree from the opinion of the Khans, the Com- 
missianers insisted that the latter should retire and leave 
the Prince to speak out his mind himself. AlS soon as the 
Regents had retired, the young Prince whispered in a low 
tone of voice that he had been deceived by them ; and so he 
was taken to the tent of the European commandant of the 
British troops, to a personal interview with Lord Clive 
himself who had come there for the purpose. At that in- 
terview which was entirely private— the Khans having been 
ordered to withdraw — , Taju’l-Umara stated that the pre- 
vious conferences had been conducted without his parti- 
cipation, that he did not approve of the termination of the 
negotiations and that he was ready to conclude an arrange- 
ment with the British Governn)ent on the basis of the lat- 
ter’s terms. He was anxious to know the conditions of the 
provision to be made for his personal expenses and the ex- 
tent of his power over the public treasure of his father, 
which he considered to be large ; and he proposed that a 
treaty should be prepared on the basis of the vesting of the 
entire civil and military government of the Carnatic in the 
Company and stated that he would be ready to execute that 
instrument, with or without the consent of the Regents, at 
another separate conference, to be held the next day with- 
in the lines of the British troops. Th’e Commissioners say 
in another place that he was then nearly 18 years of age. 

On the 20th of July, when the Commissioners met 
Tajul-Umara, he decliCred that hq could not ad<^t a line o| 



Conduct inconsistent with the advise of his Regents, and 
therefore the conference with the Governor was unneces- 
sary. When he was asked whether it was his real mind, 
he said that though what he now expressed diifered entire- 
ly from his veiws of the previous day, he had seriously 
reflected on the whole matter, consulted all the members of 
his family and after mature consideration, retracted the 
opinion that he had conveyed to his Tjordship, the Gover- 
nor, the previous' day ; and he deemed it to be “totally in- 
compatible with his interests and honour to accede to the 
proposition on the basis of which he had agreed to con- 
clude the treaty”. He further said that he had spoken 
out his mind the previons day from a hasty impression 
and that his present sentiments were the result of serious 
reflection, and he was convinced that his present line of 
conduct should help him to adhere to the intentions of his 
father and to the real interests of his family. Thereupon 
he was told by the Commissioners that he was actually 
within the British encampment, that he need not expect 
any personal danger or insult and that he would be kept 
under the protection of the Company’s forces and conse- 
quently might freely speak out his mind. He was further 
told that the instructions from the Governor-General were 
most real and he should not disbelieve in their existence, 
as he. was encouraged to do by interested persons and that 
he “deceived himself, if he nourished any expectation of 
securing the interests of his family on any other basis than 
that of an amicable adjustment, for the alternative choice 
was either to become the acknowledged Nalx)b of the Car- 
natic, or be one of many pensioners dependent on the 
bounty of the Company; that the choice, which he now 
appeared to have made was so inconsistent with prudence, 
as to justify our considering him to act imder some im- 
proper restraint.” The Prince answered that Mr. Fitz- 
ger^d had spoken to him on the subject and that his reso- 
lution was not governed by any distrust relative to the 
orders of the Governor-General. He was also told that 
those who held tankahs or other claims on the Carnatic 
revenues were most interested in persuading him to 
decline the British proposals, because their chances of 
realising their claims would be completely effaced under 
the proposed terms and that they were not really working 
for his own interests. If they had told him that there was 
a possibility of the measures of the Indian Government 
l^^rng disapproved by the Court of- Directors, it was also 
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equally false, because the orders of the Governor-General 
were founded on a previous communication with the 
Directors and also with the British Cabinet. This they 
urged, because the counter project submitted by the 
Regents contained manifest proofs of having been trans- 
lated from a European language, and its clauses excluded 
the Government in India from administering the fvmds 
allotted by the treaty of 1792 towards the liquidation of 
the Consolidated Debts of Nawab Muhammad Ali. 

Taju’l-Umara stuck to his ground, though still plead- 
ing that he had assured himself of the favour and protec- 
tion of the Company ; and he showed no change in his men- 
tal composure and confidence, even when he was told that 
his future situation after this declaration of his, would be 
‘'that of a private person hostile to the British interest and 
dependent on the bounty of the Company”. The Report 
says that “a smile of complacency, which appeared on his 
countenance throughout this discussion denoted an inter- 
nal satisfaction at the line of conduct he was pursuing”. 
After tliis Lord Clive ended the conference, and wrote to 
the Governor-General that he had distinctly explained to 
the Prince the consequences of his rejection and “dis- 
charged what humanity and a sense of the forlorn situa- 
tion of the young man required of me” (letter of 20th July 
1801). Thus Taju’l-Umara was dispossessed of a throne to 
which by personal right, as he pleaded, as well as by the 
will of his royal predecessor, he felt he was lawfully and in- 
disputably entitled. He wrote in the paper to be submitted 
to the Dii’ectors, thus, about this fatefull conference: 
“While I was delivering what I had to say, a number of 
troopers rode around the tent with dravai swords, and an 
imusual guard of sepoys were posted at the door, who tra- 
versed constantly to and fro ; and a certain degree of con- 
fusion seemed to reign around; 1 endeavoured, neverthe- 
less, to preserv e a coolness and consistency of demeanour so 
z'equisite for the occasion, and have to thank Heaven, that 
my reason and fortitude was not to be shaken by a circum- 
stance calculated to move them, and which from after prac- 
tices, I am sorry to add, that I cannot but imagine was con- 
trived with that view.” 

“After I had concluded what I had to answer, his 
Lordship replied, “that I was extremely badly advised; 
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lihat I had sacrificed my best interests to specious appear- 
ances, and that I shoxild rue the rejection of his proposal; 
that it was the Very last time that he should address me 
on the subject, and with a few words of form he departed 
the tent,”^ 

On the next day (the 21st July) , an attempt was made 
by the Commissioners to open a negotiation with Prince 
Azimu’d-Daula; but he was kept under such strict watch 
by the followers of the late Nawab, that his release from 
his restrictions had to be effected cautiously because any 
attempt to effect it by open means appeared liable to the 
serious objection of precipitating the fate of the young 
prince. The next day they reported that Najib Khan and 
Taqi Ali Khan had already performed the ceremony of in- 
stalling Taju’l-Umara in a private manner on the masnnd 
of Arcot and they would instal him as Nawab in a public 
durbar on the 23rd. Consequently McNeil, the l?i‘itish 
commander, was dii'ected to take the entire possession of 
the palace of (Ihepauk and to retnove all the guards of 
the late Nawab from their posts. Azimu’d-Paula was 
released from the house in which he was confined and was 
gaurded by a party of the Company's troops. 

On the 23rd of July, Col. McNeil informed Prince 
Azimu’d-Daula that he should meet the Governor at an 
interview and there the Piinee stated the injuries he had 
sustained and deplored the depression of his fortunes. 
He requested earnestly that his case might be considered 
and a more comfortable arrangement for his family might 
be provided in the general rearrangement of the affairs of 
the Carnatic. The Governor and the Commissioners 
were satisfied that the Prince’s sense of his ovn immedi- 
ate interest would incline him to any overtures on the 
part of the British Government “for reviving in his per- 
son the alliance so long stihsisting between the Company 
and his family”. 

The next day, tl^ Commissioners proceeded to explain 
to Azimu’d-Daula the actual circumstances in which the 
Company had acquired new rights over the Carnatic and 


(36) Hie Prince wrote, that he could not sacrifice his own and his 
family ^s rights for any supposed benefit to the Company, or any provi* 
^onaJ ^od f$r hixnseif. 
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the great reluctance which marked Government, to entire- 
ly humiliate the house of Muhammad Ali. The Prince de- 
clared that he was ready to afford, in the event of his eleva- 
tion to the inastMd, the satisfaction and security which the 
Company deemed to be necessary for the preservation of 
its interests in the Carnatic. A treaty was to be drawn up 
to this effect which was to be discussed wih the Prince at 
the next day’s confei’ence. 

Accordingly, on July 25, the Commissioners proceeded 
with the draft of the treaty to discuss its terms with the 
Prince. He urged, for the sake of his reputation and ho- 
nour, that special attention be paid to the article for main- 
taining honourably the families of the Nawabs Walajah 
and Idndatu'l-LTinara ; and it was agreed that it was neces- 
sary to furnish the Prince with the most powerful means 
of attaching the family to his interests by rendering the 
jaghirs and stipends proposed to he allotted to its members 
to be dependent on the pleasure of the British Government ; 
and the Prince himself was to make the allotments accord- 
ing to the merits of the individiials concerned, in his opi- 
nion. Azimu’d-Daula acknowledged the debts due by his 
ancestors to the Ciompany, but would not allow himself to 
be held persoTially responsible for the amount of these or 
any other d('bts. 

The Prim e signed the Persian draft of the proposed 
treaty, and a regular instrument containing the twelve 
articles agreed upon was drawn upon this basis and exe- 
cuted on the day when Azimti’d-I)aula w’as enthroned on 
tin' wamad, i.e., 31st July. The (Commissioners noted “the 
decorous deportment, moderation and good sense” which 
the Prince displayed upon his sudden and unexpected ele- 
vation and on all the occasions of his meeting them. 

The Prince was removed to the Amir-Bagh for safety, 
while the Diwan Khmia of the Kalas-mahal was prepare 
for the coronation ceremony. Azimu’d-Daula was 
warmly congratulated by Nawnb Sayful-Mulk, the survi- 
ving brother of Umdatu’l-TJmara, who said that there was 
absolutely no doubt about the permanence of his rule. But 
he was afraid of any open manifestation of his consent to 
his elevation, because of the scandal that woiild be raised 
against him by the other members of his family and by the 
followers of Tajii’l-XJmara and so excused himself from 
attendance at the coronation. 
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On Friday the 31st of July, Azimu ’d-Daula was taken 
in procession from the Amir Bagh to the Chepauk Palace 
and was seated on the masnad of the Carnatic in open 
durbar in the presence of the Govemor and all the high 
officials. The Governor was angry that none of the mem- 
bers of the Nawab’s family had turned up to offer tuizar. 
Two of them who came after the ceremony to meet the Go- 
vernor, argued that Taju’l-Umara was the legitimate Na- 
wab and ruler of the Carnatic, to which Mr. Webbe replied 
that the late Nawab did not leave a son by his “khass-ma- 
hal”, and the statments and letters from the members of 
the Nawab’s family did not establish the parentage of 
Taju’l-Umara ; and consequently Azimu ’d-Daula a grand- 
son of Nawab Muhammad Ali was seated upon the throne 
and whoever wanted the friendship of the Company should 
obey the new Nawab. 

Taju’l-Umara says in his petition to the Company 
that during the time when the Governor and the Commis- 
sioners were negotiating with Azimu ’d-Daula, several re- 
presentations were made to him through Col. McNeil of 
the advantages that would be lost to him if he refused to 
accede to the Government’s wishes. But he declined to 
hear any private proposals and observed that Azimu ’d- 
Daula would receive whatever the Company might be 
pleased to give him, ‘‘for he would be receiving everything 
when he had nothing in reality to return. ’ ’ He added that 
several measures were used to spread disaffection and dis- 
union in his family but to no avail. There was only one 
(pinion as to the justice and legality of his succession ; and 
two written instruments were forwarded to the Govern- 
ment maintaining the legitimacy of his right of succession, 
one embodying the unanimous opinion of the family and 
the other, the findings of the most learned lawyers. The 
Regents also addressed a letter to the Govemor-in-Coun- 
cil, recapitulating the proceedings of their Conferences 
with the English Commissioners themselves and .profes- 
sing that they and Taju’l-Umara wished to fonn such an 
alliance with the Company as might ensure their miitual 
interest and begging that negotiations might be reopened 
with them in writing. Government did not send even a 
reply to this request. Further, on the 29th of July, on 
hearing that Azimu ’d-Daula would be enthroned on the 
31st instant following, Taju’l-Umara again addressed the 
Governor and agreed to accept the terms which had been 
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Arst offered to him. This was also ignored. This mea- 
sure Taju’l-Umara reconciled to himself, because though 
his mind revolted from it, it seemed to be demanded “by 
the trying exigencies of the moment”. 'He wanted that 
his petition should be submitted to the British Sovereign 
and also to the Prince_of Wales, to the President of the 
Board of C'ontrol and to the t^ourt of Directors ; and lastly, 
a reference should be made to the House of Oommons. 
8ayfu’l-Mulk, we learn from this paper, also addressed a 
supplication, perhaps for the reversion of the throne to 
himself. Messrs. Hull and Johnstone through whom the 
petition was to be forwarded, were enjoined to add to their 
patrons the numerous creditors of the two late Nawabs 
“who are interested in no secondary degree in the' success 
of my application; it being my determined resolution to 
do them ample justice in the allowances and consolidation 
of their claims, in the event of my restoration to the digni- 
ties of my fathers.” 

This proves beyond any possibility of doubt the inte- 
rested collusion of the holders of the (Jamatic bonds with 
Taju’l-Umara^. The disappointed prince was removed 
to the house of his aunt and thence to the care of his mother. 
He died shortly afterwards, on the 1st of Dhu’lhajj (5th 
April 1802). Lord (Hive accepted the recommendations 
of the new Nawab for the maintenance allowances to the 
members of his family. But he insisted that he should not 
keep in service Bahram J ang Bahadur. 

His diwan was Maulavi Muhammad Ghaus Khan 
Bahadur, who was his old teacher. Sultanu’nisa Begam 
and her son, Raisu’l-Umara Bahadur, were permitted to 
undertake the Haj pilgrimage. Thiis the Nawabi enter- 
ed on a new phase of its existence. 


(36) Taju ^MJtnara states in kis petition that the only obstacle to his 
accJeptinj? the conditions of the G'overnment was his sens© that would 
have proved ‘^an eternal barrier to the recovery of their reepectiv© 
credits. He added that he disdainlod to merely stipulate a comfort- 
able revenue for himself and tiieglect others dependent on him and 
wound up with saying that he would^not make ‘*any oompr(»nis© 
which he could not reconcile to the memories of his predecessors and 
to the opinion of mankind . ' ' He expected that the loss of his throne 
would not be more than temporaiyj he felt great ^rief and concern 
for his temporary loss, but ‘ ‘ certainly with less emotion than I should 
regret a departure from those principles which have been neligioiuly 
instilled in me.” JjiBst paragraph of the petition). 
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The sequel, in British politics, of the annexation of the 
Carnatic by the Company should now be noted. Sheridan 
and Lord Moira threatened to attack the Govemor-Gme- 
ral in Parliament on this question. But their threat pro- 
ved abortive. Neverthless Wellesley’s friends, Grenville 
and Pitt, the Prime Minister, grew anxious on this account 
(March 1802). Grenville declared; “It is no longer to 
the India House or to Whitehall that Wellesley can look 
for protection and support. Both Addington and (’astle- 
reagh examined the Carnatic Papers very carefully and 
finally decided to support Wellesley “but not without mis- 
giving”. Addington, writing to Wellesley in September 
1802, thus encouraged him: “You will leaiii from vari- 
ous quarters that an attack on some of your measures, 
and particularly (and, as I believe, exclusively) on the 
transactions in the (Jarnatic, is to be expected very early in 
the ensuing session ; but, though consi derable industry has 
been exerted to excite prejudices, 210 apprehension ought 
to be entertained of its ultimate effects. It will be repel- 
led in the House of Lords by the members of Government 
in that House, by Lord Coiiiwallis, and, I need not add, by 
Lord Grenville, who, however, I must say, proposed to me, 
in the handsomest mannei*, that we should invent together 
the course that it would be most advisable to pursue. In 
the House of Commons, it is equally unnecessary for me to 
tel] you, yo22 will have the coi'dial and strenuous support of 
Pitt co-opei'ating with that of Goveiiiineiit.” (The Wel- 
lesley Papers by the Editor of the Windham Papers, Vol. 
I,p. 182). 

When C’astlereagh wrote to Wellesley after his as- 
sumption of the Presidentship of the Board of Control, he 
confimed his Carnatic policy, but advised Wellesley that 
having acquired sufficient territory in India he should end 
his tenure of offiefe “with as much solidity as his former 
policy had brilliance”. 
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IX.— The Final Phase; The Rule of the Titular 
Nawab (1801—1855). 

Nawab Azinm’d-Daula whose rule was very ineonse- 
quential, died on the 9th of Shawwal (1234 A.H. 1819 
August 1 A.D.). The treaty of 1801, 31st of July, which 
was the basis of his rule, contained twelve articles and also 
a separate and secret article. According to this treaty, all 
the powers of government were handed over to the English 
in perpetuity and were totally and for ever renounced by 
the Nawab. Curiously enough, as JMill remarks, the very 
first article of the treaty says that Azimu’d-Daula succeed- 
ed to “the state and rank, and the dignities dependent 
thereon of his ancestors,” and was formally acknowledged 
and ^aranteed by the Company — language which the 
English Government in India had very cleverly employed. 
As provision for the new Nawab, one-fifth part of the net 
revenues of the Caniatic was pledged. The Company 
made a suitable maintenance for the rest of the family 
(vide, the Minute of Lord Clive, dated 29th September 
1801, relative to the pecuniary provision to be made for the 
■families of the late Nabobs Mahomed Ali and Omdutu’l- 
Umarah, etc.) providing amounts to be paid, from the 1st 
of October 1801, for the families of Nawab Muhammad Ali, 
Nawab Umdatu’l-Umara, Abdul Wahab Khan and Mah- 
fuz Khan and for the separate connections of Nawab Ab- 
dul Khadar, the nephew of Nawab Muhammad Ali by his 
legitimate sister, for the officers of the government of Na- 
wab Umdatn’l-Umara. and for three relations of the Em- 
peror of Delhi pensioned by Nawab Muhammad Ali, the 
total amounts to be paid yearly coming to 698,473 rupees. 
The Company also took upon itself the whole of the debts 
of the previous Nawabs. According to Article 8 of the 
treaty the Nawab acknowledged the debt of the Cavalry 
Loan amounting, with interest, to nearly 1 3i lakhs of pago-' 
das and also the registered debt which was being paid up 
by the Company. The unadjusted dgbts were referred 
for decision to the Governor-General in Council. But the 
payment of these debts was not to cause any diminution 
from the fifth part of the net revenues payable to the Na- 
wab. 
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On the same day when the enthronement of Nawab 
Azimu’d-Daula took place, the Oovemor of Madras in 
Council issued a declaration stating all the circumstances 
leading to the growing alienation between the Nawabs and 
the English from 1787 and holding that the two Nawabs, 
Muhammad Ali and. his son, had been found “not only defi- 
cient in every active duty of the alliance of 1792, but un- 
faithful to its fxmdamental principles and untrue to its 
vital spirit”. In the course of 11 paragraphs it was at- 
tempted to be proved that the two Nawabs had knowingly 
violated the stipulations of the treaty for the purpose of 
establishing a union of interests with Tipu Sultan and 
thereby placed themselves in the condition of public ene- 
mies to the British Government in India. The ‘reputed 
son’ of Nawab Umdatu’l-Uinara had consequently merely 
succeeded to the condition of his father, namely, that of a 
public enemy. The British Government was, therefore, 
at liberty to make any arrangements at its own discretion 
for the security of the Carnatic. But they opened to the 
‘reputed son’ of the late Nawab an amicable means of ad- 
justment, which he obstinately resisted on the ground that 
he, in doing so, was only obeying the will of his father and 
the wishes of his family. Therefore Government entered 
into negotiation with Prince Azimu’d-Daula Bahadur who 
was the immediate great-grandson, by both his parents, of 
‘Nawab Anwaru’d-din Khan of blessed memory’ ; and this 
Pnnce, having agreed to the conditions which established 
in adequate security for the British interests in the Car- 
natic and at the same time revived the honourable alliance 
between the Company and his ancestors, he was installed 
in ‘the subhadari of the territories of Arcot and of the Car- 
natic Payenghat ’. 

In their letters of 15th, 27th and the 31st of July the 
Madras Government commvmicated all their proceedings 
to the Goveinor-General. Among trem, (in one letter mark- 
ed Official, No. 20 — Most Secret — ) Ijord Clive recommend- 
ed that a proportion of the private treasure^ of the Nawab 
of whose existence Azimu’d-Daula acquainted the Gover- 
nor in their mutual conversations, should be appropriated 
to "the liquidation of the Cavalry Loan, and since there 


(S7) Mention had been made of this m the conversations between the 
Regents and the CommissionerB. 



might be considerable difficulties in the way of the re<^ei^ 
of the treasure which might have been distributed ih the 
interior apartments of the palace or among the femal^ of 
the Nawab’s family, and since its recovery would make the 
accession of Azimu’d-Daula unwelcome to many branches 
of his family, he judged it advisable to stipulate with the 
new Nawab a separate and secret article providing for the 
eventual discharge of the Cavalry Loan fiom the treasure 
as and when it might be discovered. This article was to 
be kept profoundly secret and not to be published with the' 
general treaty. 

The Socj'et (iomniittee of the Court of Directors was 
informed in Despatches from the Madras Government (of 
3rd of August) and from the Marques of Wellesley, (of the 
21st of October) of these transactions. From these we 
read that from Azimu’d-Daula ’s compliance Lord Clive 
was reliev(‘d of the supposed difficxilties stated in the 
Governor-General’s Despatch in proposing to the new 
Nawab a modification of the preamble and of the first arti- 
cle of the treaty of the 31st of J uly 1801 ; and the effect was 
that the new Nawab considered the causes of his own eleva- 
tion to have flowed from the generosity and moderation of 
the British Government, though the admission of the 
“hereditary pretensions’’ of the Nawab made in the pre- 
amble and in the first article was done entirdy voluaitmly 
on the part of Lord Clive^. The Despatch also made it 
clear that the allowance made to the Nawab would nt»t 
amount to more than about 3 lakhs of pagodas in any yiedt. 
Lord Clive praised Mr. Webbe and Col. Close for their ser- 
vices ; and he himself was praised by the Govemor-Generdl 
for the advantagerous termination of these arduous hego- 
tiations. In particular, Webbe and Close were congratu- 
lated for their conduct of the examination of Tippu’s va- 
kils. 


In the assumption of the government of the Carnatic, 
Lord Clive notified that by the treaty of 1801, the .Com- 
pany had acquired a full right “to ascertain, determine aM 
establish rights of property, to fix a reasonable asses^mem 
upon the several purgunahs and villages of the Carnatic, 


(38) The admission of Clive of the Nawab’s beredStsiT' 
wi*f productive of much trouble for Palbousie. 
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and to secure a fixed and permanent revenue to esta- 

blish courts f<^r the due administration of civil and crimi- 
nal judicature under such ordinances and regula- 

tions as shall from time to time be enacted and published 
by the Goyemor-General in Council of Port St. George.” 
The proclamation further stated that the treaty was uncon- 
ditienal and liable to no change whatever and that the po- 
wer of fixing and collecting the revenue and of administer- 
ing civil and criminal justice was vested in the Company 
alone, ‘ ‘ so long as the sun and the nioo3i shall endui’e ”. The 
proclamation further assured the people of the Carnatic of 
their enjoyment, under public and defined laws, of “every 
just and ascertained civil light with a free exercise of the 
religious institutions and domestic usages of their ances 
tors”. 

A letter from Lord William Bentinck, the then Go- 
vernor of Madras, to the Nawab Azimu’d-Daula, dated 
the 22nd May 1804, thus repeats the Government’s profes- 
sions regarding the status of the Nawab : “Unwilling to 
degrade the illustrious house of Arcot, the Government was 
pleased to establish your Highness upon the throne, reser- 
ving to itself the administration of the civil and military 
affairs of .the country — a very considerable portion of the 
revenue was appropriated to the suppoif of the rank and 
dignity of the Sovereign in his former splendor, as well as 
the no less princely purposes of extensive charit.y and be- 
nevolence. Upon the same principles of liberality the 
British Government undertook to provide a maintenance 
for the families of Walajah and Omdut-ul-Omrah, in the 
former case the amount and the time of payment have been 
fixed by Treaty. ” (p. 5. Records of Fort St. George: 

Country Correspmidence: Political Department 1804). 

Thus, three years after his installation, when the real 
objects and original interpretation of the treaty of 1801 
■^ould. have been fresh in the memory of Government, the 
then Governor wh^qh^id succeeded Clive, stressed the here- 
ditary descent of the Nawab’s dignity and remarked that 
the^ eldest son of Sayfu’l-Mulk, having been at one time 
next in lineal succession to the Nawab, he felt averse to the 
diminution of his stipend. The treaty of 1801 had esta- 
tdished Nawab Azimu ’d-Haula “in the rank, property, and 
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possessions of his ancestors”; and these words are a suffi- 
cient acknowledgement of the hereditary character of his 
status. All that the treaty took away from the Nawab was 
the perpetual transfer of the civil and military adminis- 
tration of the Carnatic, which the previous Nawahs had 
pertinaciously refused to resign, relying on the righ.ts se- 
cured to them by the treaty of 1792. Lord Wellesley held 
that their treVchery in the Seringapatam Correspondence, 
not only proved beyond doubt, but was usable as a cause 
for exacting, this new condition. 

A contrary interpretation denying the Nawab’s here- 
ditary and permanent right to his rank and status, under 
the treaty of 1801, is found in a memorandum on the Gov- 
emmeut of India under the IMarquess Wellesley, said to 
have been wiitten after the Parliamentary Session of 
1806 and to have been completed at the Board of Con- 
trol and the India House. This memorandum bears a 
close resemblance in style to that of Wellesley, but 
is held to have been prepared by his younger brother. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, later the Duke of Wellington, 
for the information of the Ministry and as materials 
for a Parliamentary defence of his brother. [ It is 
published on pp. 546 — 86 of Vol. IV of Duke’s Sup- 
plementary Despatches. ] In it we have evidence of 
its having been perhaps scrutinised by Lord Wellesley. 
It contains the following summary of the Carnatic tran- 
saction ; and from it we can learn that the status of the new 
Nawab under the treaty was to be heritahle by his heirs. 
The words used in it were : “This Prince having agreed to 
the arrangement, a treaty was concluded by which the 
whole of the civil and military government of the Carnatic 
was transferred for ever to the Company ; and the Nawab 
Azeem-ood-dowlah, and his heirs, were to preserve their 
title and dignity, and to receive one fifth part of the net 
revenues of the country.” On pp. 564-65, there is a foot- 
note to this memorandum, which runs as follows : “Unless 
the revenue exceeded the sum of 25 lacs of star pagodas, in 
which case, the fifth part of the eji^jess was to be applied to 
purposes of military defence.” This is supported by 
Article 1 of the separate explanatory articles annexed to 
the treaty of July 1801. 

Nawab Azimu’d-Daula died on the 3rd of August 
1819, leaving several sons, the eldest of whom was the Na- 



wab A2am JaJi. The Madras Govemmemt wrote to the 
India Government, under date 2nd October 1819, that ‘4t 
would have been satisfactory to them to have been inform- 
ed whether the Governor-General in Council considered 
the treaty concluded with the late Nawab on the 31st July 
1801 to have guaranteed the succession to the mumud to 
his family in the direct and legitimate line of descent to 
which opinion they themselves had always been inclined 
as well from the spirit in which the treaty was concluded, 
as from the tenor of its professions and also from the 
terms of the declaration published at the period.” They 
were of the opinion that the new Nawab Azam Jah had 
virtually become a party to the treaty and he should be 
called upon to execute a formal instrument recognising 
its conditions. The Governor-General, the Marquis of 
Hastings, was of the opinion that there was no necessity 
for a new treaty as Azam Jah had become “ipso facto a 
party to the treaty concluded with his father in 1801.” 

Azam Jah was installed on the masnad of the Carna- 
tic only six months after the death of his father, in the 
begining of 1820 (February 3rd). According to Col. 
H. D. Love, the delay was due to the absence fiom the 
treaty of 1801 of any “stipulation regarding the succes- 
sion.” Sir Charles Aitchison, a later exponent of the 
policy of the Government, thus justified the later stand, 
which was to be taken up by Lord Dalhousie and Lord 
Harris on the question of the Carnatic succession®®. 


A letter from Fort St. George to the Court of Direc- 
tors, dated 17th February 1802, had distinctly acknowled- 
ge the sovereignty and even the feudal supremacy of the 
Nawab in the Carnatic and in its 89th paragraph indicated 
that His Excellency the Ruler of Travancore was inform- 
ed that the peshkash, nazzaranas and nazars payable by 
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(39) He said: Azam Jah, the son of Azim-ud-do-wla, was informed 

that the treaty of 1801 did not stipulate that the rank and dignity of 
Nawab of the Carnatic should be hereditary in the family of Azim 
•ud-dowla; his succession depended on the pleasure r>f the supreme 
Government, .^zam Jah was, however, recognised; but it was not 
c^nsi^ereS neciessary to conclude any nhw engagement with him 
Aitchison; A Colleciion of Treaties, Engp>gements, etc. — ^VoL X, p. 5. 



His Excellency according to the agreement of Decembeii 
1766 “for all the latter’s possessions east of the mountains 
from Vadakara including Shencottah’’, should be paid to 
His Highness the Nabob, according to *he ancient usage. 
In another letter, dated 22nd February 1803, the Madras 
Ooveniment informed the (^ourt of Directors that His 
Excellency the Ruler of Travaneore had paid to His High- 
ness the Nawab as the Sovereign of the Carnatic the sum 
of 2266 pagodas and 15 annas in full discharge of the pesh- 
Icash and Cape Comorin nazarrana due to His Highness 
every faMi, according to the agreement of Dec. 1766. The 
great Govemor, 8ir Thomas Munro, thus interpreted 
Article 3 of 1801 : — “By this the Nawab does not relinquish 
his sovereignty. He merely renews the article of former 
treaties by which he engaged not to correspond with 
foreign states without the consent of the Company. 

“The fifth part of the revenues is his claim as Sove- 
reign of the whole Carnatic. 

“He is still Prince of the Carnatic, and he is a party 
to the treaty by which one-fifth pari of the revenue is se- 
cured to him. 

‘ ‘ The present assumption of the country is permanent, 
but the relative situations of the Company, and the Nawab, 
are the same as in former cases of assumption. The 
Nawab is still Prince of the Carnatic, and receives in that 
capacity one-fifth of the net revenue”^®. 

The Minute of Mimro distinctly declared the Nawab ’s 
right to the fifth part of the net revenue of the Carnatic 
which was secured to him by the fifth article of the treaty 
of 1801 and held that his right to this payment was “his 


(40) Pp. 109-10 of Tihc Empire in India. Letters from Madras and 
otlier places by E. Bdl — ^Ed. by C. S. Srinivas Chari. 

Munro further wrote that the relative situations of the Nawab 
and the Company are the same as in former cases of a^Mnimption 
and doubted whether the Supreme C^urt of Madras could legally 
exjorcise jurisdiction in the Carnatic, even in case of private propertr. 

Had the Nabob retained the civil administration, it certainly could 
not have done so, neither could it have done fo under a temporary 
assumption si^pilar to what has occurred at former period*.*^ (Mun* 
ro’s Minute in Consulitation, dated (15tih March 1822). 
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claim as sovereign of the whole of the Carnatic and was 
the revenue which remains after providing for the civil 
and military charges. ’ ’ It further added that the Nawab 
had a right to object to any -measure which by the increase 
of jaghirs or otherwise might tend to diminish the Nawab’s 
dues. 

Major Bell who was an avowed champion of the house 
of the Nawab Walajah and strove hard to revive the 
claims of Prince Azim Jali, when the Nawabi was extin- 
guished in 1865, goes so far as to declare that in every 
transaction conveying grants of territory to the English 
from the Nawabs dui'ing all the years from 1749 to 1801 it 
was always the Nawab that was the grantor and the British 
that were the grantees. Sir John Malcolm prepared a 
summary, at Calcutta, of the proceedings relating to the 
Company’s assumption of the administration of the Car 
natic, from official papers, in 1802 or 1803 ; he, however, 
maintained that neither “Ali Hussain, the reputed son of 
Omdut-ul-Omrah, nor Azim-ud-Dowla, the acknowledged 
son of Amir-ul-Omrah who was the favourite son of Wala- 
jah, had a specific claim to the succession from the treaty 
of 1792 or from being heir to Omdut-ul-Omrah, whose own 
right was then considered by the Governor-General to be 
forfeited. ” The elevation of either of them was to be con- 
sidered only as a measure of expediency and not of right ; 
and the offer of the throne to either was “unconnected with 
any admission of his claim or title to the musnud.” On 
this basis it may be held that the raising of Azim-ud-dowla 
to the throne was a matter concerning only himself and not 
necessarily continuing the right to his successors.^h 

Nawab Azam Jah died on the 13th of November 1825. 
On the 23rd of December following, Nawab Muhammad 
Ghaus Khan, the infant son of the late Nawab, was pro- 
claimed by the Madras Government as the successor to his 
deceased father; and Prince Azim Jah, the younger bro- 
ther of the late Nawab, was appointed Regent for the 
minor ruler. On the r4th of January 1829, the Court of 
Directors, in a public letter, expressed their approval of 
certain acts of the Madyas Government on the ground that 


(41)* Vide his Ahstrctct Narrative of Trooeedings relative to the 8eP 
tlement of the Carnatic. Malcolm hiold that Wellesley had, eiven 
earlier than 1800, come to hold that the right of inherit^ce, if any, 
belonged to A^imu’d-Bawia. 





Prince Azini Jah was the next heir” in case of the Nabob’s 
demise”. In 1843, when Ijord Tweed dale was the (iover- 
nor of Madras, his Govemiuent put th(/naine of Prince 
Azirn Jah as the first in the list of persons exempted from 
judicial process, “in consideration of the position he has 
lately occupied in communication with the British Goveni- 
ment, and that which he holds in relation to his Highness 
the Nawab, and to his succession to the musimd.” 

Azim Jah was Kegent for his nephew till he attained 
age in 1842. Bui even after lie ceased to be the Regent 
(Naib-i-Mukhtar), he was treated by the IVEadras (roveni- 
ment with great consideration and regarded both socially 
and politically as beh' ])j'esum])tive and successor to the 
masnad. Nawab Muhammad (lhaus Khan was installed 
as the ruler of the (ku iiatic in a gi'and durbar; and there is 
a well known painting of the installation ceremony, by 
Mr. Lewis. The canvas contains a (jrowd of figmes, of 
which nearly 70 are portrait.s and shows the arch<'s of the 
clutbar hall. The ceremony look place on the 25th of Au- 
gust 1842 under the auspices of Loi'd El])hinstone, the Go- 
venior. Amongst the figures may be noted Prince Azim 
Jah, Zahir-ud-Daula, a son of Pritu'e Azim Jah, two bro- 
thers of the Prince, llu' Nawab "s chief officers and the high 
officials of the British Government. A key was prepared 
for the figures in the portrait, which forms a A'^ery interest- 
ing subject of study for the slndent of historical curio- 
sities'*^. 

Nawab Muhammad Ghaus Khan died without issue 
on the 7th Octolio]' 1855. Immediately Tjord Dalhousie, 
the Governor-General, who AA’as then residing at Ootaca- 
mund AA'as infoi’med of the event and lost no time in com- 
municating his views and desire to the Government of 
Lord Harris at Madras. On the 23rd of October, Mr. 
G. Edraonstone wrote a letter containing the follow- 
ing observations, among others : 


(42) H. I). Love — A Descriptive List of ^totures in the Goverrment 
Bouse, Madras (1903) — pp. 190-91. 

(42a) Foreign Secretary to the Government of India (1855*57) ahd 
son of K. B. Edmon^stone who was Foreig^n Secretary under Wellesley 
1801. 
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**3. The late Nawab, the Governor General observes, 
has left no son, so that there is no direct heir to the musnud. 

“4. Under^these circumstances his Lordship appre- 
hends that the future disposal of the title of Nawab of the 
Carnatic must be the subject of immediate and grave con- 
sideration. 

“ 7. In the meantime, his Jjoidship assumes, as a mat- 
ter of course, that, until the question regarding the vacant 
musnud shall have been considered and decided, the Gov- 
ernment of Madras will not recognise aiiy one to represent 
himself as successor to the late Nawab of the Carnatic.” 

Lord Harris was, according to John Bruce Norton, 
a tame follower of the Governor-General, and according 
to Bell, was “a feeble journeyman in the Dalhousie forge, 
working under the very eye and rod of the great master 
himself, to pick the locks and burst the bars of those solemn 
treaties and engagements which were expressly framed as 
a protection of the perpetual rights of the weak against 
the clianging interest and policy of the strong ” ; he record- 
ed his Minute on the subject on the 25th of October ; and it 
became the basis of the subsequent arrangement. It main- 
tained that the Company was not bound by any act or deed 
to maintain the hereditary succession of the Nawabs 
of the Carnatic, so long as the family continued to 
exist. On the death of the Nawab Azim-ud-daula 
(1819), the Government of Madras had pointed out 
to the Govemor-Gent'ral that they were not autliorised 
by the treaty of 1801 to acknowledge any successor. 
Though the throne (masnad) bad been allowed to 
descend in regular succession in two instances from 
father to son — Nawab Azam Jah (1820 to 1825) and Na - 
wab Ghulam Muhammad Ghaus ( 1825-55), — the.se acts did 
not bind the Government to continue it when that succes- 
sion had failed, as in the present instance, when Ghulam 
Muhammad Ghaus left no son and there was only his pa- 
ternal uncle, Prince Azim Jah. On ground of exjiediency 
also. Lord Harris objected to the perpetuation of the Na- 
wabship. “The semblance of royalty without any t)f its 
power was a mockery of authority which must necessarily 
be pernicious. It was not merely anomalous, but preju- 
dicial to the community, that a separate authority not 
amenable to the laws, should be permitted to exist. This 
pageant, though hitherto harmless, might at any time be- 
come a nucleus of sedition and agitation. Moreover, the 
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babits of life and the course of proceeding of the Nabobs 
had been morally most injurious and tended to bring high 
station into disrepute and favoured the accumulation of 
an idle and dissipated population in the chief city of the 
Presidency. ’ ’ 


The Minute interprets the words “for settling the suc- 
cession to the Soubadarry of the territories of Arcot.” 
occurring in the end of the Preamble to the Treaty of 1801, 
as not contemplating any hereditary succession and as 
referring only to the filling up of the “musnud of the 
Soubadarry of Arcot having became vacant,” with the 
appointment of Nawab Azimu’d-Daula to it. 


Lord Dalhousie recorded his entire concurrence in the 
arguments and conclusions of the Madras Governor which 
wei’e supported by Sir Heniy Montgomery, a Member of 
the Madras ( ’ouncil ; and he embodieii his veiws in a minute 
in which he declared himself emphatically against shadowy 
rulers and based his opinion on four reasons : — 

(1) On the general principle that the semblance of 
royalty without any of the power is a mockery of authority 
which must be pernicious ; 

(2) because though there is virtually no divided rule 
01 co-ordinate authority in the government of the country 
(for these points were finally settled by the Treaty of 1801) 
yet some appearance of so baneful a system is still kept up 
by the continuance of a quasi-royal family and court ; 

(3) because the legislation of the country being sole- 
ly in the hands of the Honourable Court, it is not only 
anomalous, but prejudicial to the community, that a sepa- 
rate authority, not amenable to the laws, should be permit- 
ted to exist ; 

(4) because it is impolitic an^ unwise to allow a 
pageant to continue, which, though it has hitherto been 
politically harmless, may at any time become a nucleus, 
for sedition and a^tation.” (Arnold’s Dalhouaip’s .44- 
ministration of British'India Vol. II. p. 
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Lord Harris desires to prove that Nawab Azim-ud- 
Daula and his successors, Nawab Azam Jah and Nawab 
Ghulam Muhammad Ghaus, his son and grandson respec- 
tively, were not hereditary princes acknowledged as such 
in their own right, but only persons of the Carnatic family, 
to whom the sovereign British powder chose to grant cer- 
tain rights, iwivileges and allowances, and which therefore, 
the sovereign power had undoubtedly “the right to rescind 
at any time”. Also, he endeavoiired to show that the 
Treaty of 1801 was merely a jjersonal tjhaty, that it was 
not binding on the British Government after the death of 
Nawab Azim-ud-Daula, though as a mattei’ of grace ctmd 
favour, his son and grandson wei'e allowed to enjoy the 
title of Nawab of the Carnatic. The treaty of 1801 dis- 
tinctly states that Nawab Azimu’d-Daula was established 
by the Company “in the rank, property and possessions of 
his ancestors, heretofore Nawabs of CHmiatic.” (Pream- 
ble). The first article of the treaty says that the ‘ right 
of the Nawab to succei'd to the state and rank and dignities 
dependent thereon, of his ancestors lun’ctofore Nav.'abs of 
the Carnatic is hen-by formally acini owl edged and gua- 
ranteed by the Company.” The treaty further says that 
it was executyd for the inirpose of remedying the d.efects 
of all the former angagements and of establishing the con- 
nection between the two parties on “a permanent basis of 
security in all times to come.” These are not the terms, 
as Bell has clearly pointed out, that one would expect to 
find in “a personal agreement made for' one life only.” 
It may be also pointed out in this connection that the Eng- 
lish Commissioners, Webbe and (dose, in their conferences 
with Taju’l-ITmara’s Regents, had reported as to the na- 
ture of the new treaty proposed, in the light of the obliga- 
tions deriving from the previous treaties with the Na- 
wabs: — “We replied to the Khans, that the condition now 
proposed actually existed in the treaties of 1787 and 1792; 
and that, although the entire ciAul and military government 
of the (^amatic had been transfeiTed uder the operation of 
that condition to the exclusive administration of the Com- 
pany, no doubt was entertained that the rank and dignity 
of Mahomed Ali anif, Omdut-ool-Oomra as the Nabobs of 
the Carnatic had been preserved ; we therefore drew this 
cbnclusion, that the rank and dignity of tlie Nabob of the 
Carnatic could not be injured by extending the operation 
of that conditioB ; and that the object of proposing an ami- 
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cable adjustment, instead of proceeding to exercise the 
rights acquired by the British Government, was mani- 
festly founded on the desire of preserving to the family 
the rank, dignities, and splendour of th& Nabobs of the 
Carnatic. ’ ’ Lovd Harris discusses, in paragraph 46 of his 
Despatch, the merely personal nature of the treaty of 1801 
and points out the distinction between real and personal 
treaties as explained by V attel, the great aul hor of the 
work on International Law, entitled ‘ Le Droit de Gens’ 
published hi .1758. Vattel, whom Lord Harris elabo- 
rately quotes from, distinguishes between pei'sonal trea- 
ties which expired with the sovereign who couiracted them 
and real treaties which would bind the State permanently. 
A personal treaty, according to Vattel, was *‘one of those 
conventions concluded between two princes for an atfair 
peculiar to themselves or to their families,” — being inore 
of the nature of family compacts or treaties of dynastic 
alliance dependent on the continuance of personal friend- 
ship and family connection. T'he wording of the treaty of 
1801 can be held easily to indicate a pei*petual arrange- 
ment; moraover, it is an angngerai nt betweem ’he Nawab 
,ind the Company ; and the Nawab should be treated not 
as a person by liimself, but as only the representative of the 
Carnatic fa nil/; and even if it should be considered as a 
personal trcat,\’, it would remain as long as the Walajah 
family existed in any of its branclu's and the family was 
not extinct, because the propiT heir of Nawab Ghaus Khan 
was his uncle and former Regent, according to all the prin- 
ciples of the Muhammadan law of succession and inheri- 
tance. This is totally opposed to the glib assumption of 
Lord Harris that the family had become extinct. 

To revert to the criticism as to whether the treaty of 
1801 was real or personal; — One might quote Hall’s dic- 
tum in support of the claim of Prince Azim .Tah to succeed 
to the Nawabi in <855: — “Either a treaty is such that one 
of the two contracting parties must be supposed to have 
entered into it with the state as the other party, in which 
case, it is ‘ real ’ and not terminable vath the death < r change 
of the sovereign ; or else it is such that it must be supposed 
to have lieen entered into with the sovereign in his indivi- 
dual capacitv, in which case it never affects the state except 
in so far as the individual who happens to be the sovereign, 
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is able to use the resources of the state for his private pur- 
pose.” (W. E. Hall: A Treatise on International Jmw, 
5th edition; p. 361). 

Sir Edwin Arnold contends that the treaty was not a 
personal one on the ground that 1|5 of the revenues ought 
to be ever appropriated to the use of the Nawab. But Sir 
Charles Jackson says that the wording of the treaty does 
not include the words ‘for ever,’ but limits the payment of 
the revenue to the life-time of the saia Nawab, and that it 
does not confer on him more than a life interest in it**. 

The champions of hereditary right lay stress on the 
the words “in all times to come” found in the preamble 
and on the second article of the treaty of 1801. These words 
are interpreted to show that the treaty was not a personal 
one and contemplated the existence of a hereditary succes- 
sion. Even Jackson, the apologist of Dalhousie, is con- 
strained to admit that “the framers of the treaty intended 
it to operate in perpetuity so far as it was expressed, that 
is, so far as the rights of the Company were^oncemed, 
leaving it to be determined by future consideration and 
events whether the shadowy royalty should be prolonged 
beyond the life of Azeem-ud-Dowlah. 

Lord Harris gives expression to another extraordi- 
nary opinion that cannot be justified under the literal 
terms of the existing treaties as to the relative positions of 
the Company and the Nawabs, whatever might have been 
the changing reality. He sai d that there could be no doubt 
that the Company was the “dominant power” and the dy- 
nasty of Nawab Walajah were in the position of “depen- 
dents.” The term ‘dominant power’ could very well ex- 
plain the material strength and political influence of the 
Company, but it could not legally mean that the Company 
could have any pretensions “to exact itself to the position 
of Suzerain, Lord Paramount or Superior and to degrade 
the Nawab to the position of a feudatory, vassal or infer- 
ior”. But the reality of the Nawab ’s inferior and depen- 
dent position cannot he renlly challenged. The relative 


(45) E. Arnold: The Marquis of Delhousie*s Adniinistration of British 
India — ^Vol. II', pp. 176*77: and Jackson: Vimdeeation of Dalhousie^a 
Indian Administration — ^pp. 93-94, 
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real positions between the two parties were very mucli as 
Lord Harris expressed it; indeed they were so even when 
the treaty of 1801 was concluded. BuMt may be pleaded 
that the political relations prevailing between the dif- 
fewnt powei’s of India during entire length of the inle of 
the (/ompany were very anomalous and frequently revers- 
ed the actual situation of the different parties*^ 

Therefore, consistent with the Indian political usage 
of the times, the Nawab was still nominally the sovereign 
of the Carnatic. Major Bell gives contemporary Euro- 
pean analogies also, in suppoid of this view. Thus he 
quotes the King of Prussia as being the sovereign of 
Neufchatel which was under a republican government and 
really foianed part of th<‘ Swiss (Confederacy; and in 1857, 
after the Peace Congress of Paris and at a Conference of 


(44) Madhava Bao Sindhia was the jailor and protector of the 
shadowy Emperor, Shah Alam, for a number of years. We read in 
General de Biogiio’s Memoirs the following significant picture of the 
position of the Emperor: — ^Such was the respect for the House of Ti- 
mur that, although the whole peninsula had been gradually with 
drawn from its direct authority, there was not a prince in India who 
d^ed call himself ^‘King. Shah Alam was still seated! on tho 
throne of the Mughal and all was still done in bis name. ^ * This was 
in 1784. 

In 1815, afte/ the English had taken possession of Delhi and the 
protection of the Emperor, we find tlie Governor-G-eneral, Lord Hast- 
ings, refusing to visit Delhi because the then occupant of the Palace, 
Shah Alam ’s son and successor, would not receive him on an equal 
footing. Criers still made public notices with the exordium: ‘*Tlie 
country is tDe SLah^s; the power is tlie Company’s; the people is the 
God^s.^^ (H. G. Keeners Sindhia otJicrwise oalled Madhoji PateA; 
p. 143). 


The Sindia himself ostentatiously proclaimed at the Peishwa^fl 
durbar in 1792, that he was only the hereditary slipper-bearer oef the 
Peishwa whom he now invested, in his capacity as the EmpOror’s mes- 
senger, with the office of Vice-G^erent of the Empire and with its 
symbolical insignia, after the latter deposited on an empty throne 
which represented the throne of the Emperor, an offering of 101 gold 
mohurs. Thus the Peishwa ^‘the hereditary President of a dissolving 
confederacy, wore the order of the Silver Fish as the Lieutenant oS 
a moribund empire.'' 

The Peishwa himself had long overshadowed the descendants of 
the house of Shivaji; and by continuing to call himself only as the 
minister (Pant pTEwllhan) had all aldhg been the actual master and 
head. Thus also Mahadji Sindhia ‘‘made himself a sovereign by 
calling himself a servant." 

The claims of the Carnatic Nawab to suzerainty over T^Jore etc , 
were legal and political fictions; only they were kept alit^e by the 
Company's support of the Nawabe. 



the four iieutml Great Powers, it was settled that the King 
of Prussia was to retain iii the title of the Prince of Neuf- 
chatel and to rective a million dollars as eomponsatioii for 
his rights. Similarly the Ottoman Sultan was the sove- 
reign of the Danubian 1‘riucipalities, of Servia and ot 
j and yet he was by treaty forbidden to interfere in 
their administration. Similarly also the Queen of Eng- 
land governed the Ionian Islands of which she was not the 
sovereign. Therefore it was conteaided that the Nawab 
had never become a 'dependent’ of the Company; and he 
was bound; to the same conditions as his fathei' without the 
special renewal of tlie treaty It was not a question, as 
Lord Harris contended in paragraphs 13-14 of his Minute, 
that the Government of Madi'as were not authorised, by 
the treaty of 1801 to acknowledge any successor to Azimu’d 
Paula. No doubt was then entertained (i.e. in 1819) 
either by the Madras oi‘ by the Supreme Government as can 
be seen from the wording of the Pespatches that passed 
between them on that occasion as to the necessity of some 
member of the Walajalu family being acknowledged as the 
successor of the deceased Nawab. The Madras Govern- 
ment asked for yjarticular instructions as to the “line of 
descent, the forms and conditions of succession”. They 
merely pointed out that they were not authorised to ack- 
nowledge any particular member of the (iJarnatic family 
as the unconditional successor. (The Empire in India by 
E. Bell, edited by C. S. Srinivsachari, pp. 99-100). 

The then Governor-General, the IMarquis of Hastings 
wrote, as has bees noted above, that, in his opinion, no new 
treaty or instrument was required, because Nawab Azam 
Jah was considered by him “to be ipso facto a party to the 
treaty concluded by his father in 1801”. This was in de- 
finite reply to the query of the Madras Government, dated 
2nd October 1819, whether “the Governor-General in 
Council held that the treaty of 1801 guaranteed the succes- 
sion in the dij’cet and legitimate line -of descent, to which 
opinion they themselves had always been inclined as well 
from the spirit in which the treaty was concluded, as from 
the tenor of its professions and also fi'om the terms of the 
declaration published at that period. ’ ’ They did not ques- 
tion the fight of descent because the treaty guaranteed the 
hereditary pretensions of Azimu’d-Paula, but only doubt- 
ed as to where they should fix the line of succession and 
Itxot the succession itself. 
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On the death of Nawab Muhammad Ghaus Khan in 
October 1855, according to every principle of law and by 
virtue of the legal interpretation of solemn treaties, the 
4sovereignty of ttie Carnatic inhered only in the next heir 
who came immediately after the deceased Nawab in the 
line of succession. 

It can be justifiably held that when Azimu’d-DaiQa 
relinquished to the Company by treaty the civil and mili- 
tary administration of the Carnatic, he still remained its 
hereditary sovereign and was in his life time repeatedly 
recognised and proclaimed by ihe British Government as 
such. Two generations of rulers had followed him; aiid 
the heir of the last Nawab Muhammad Ghaus Khan, was 
naturally his uncle Azim Jah, equally by the Muhamma- 
dan and by the English laws. Azim .Tali was the second son 
of Azimu’d-Daula and was, after his nephew’s death 
(1855) not only 1 iie representative of his father, but also of 
his childless ne]/l:cw; and since, the death oi' the childless 
Tajii’l-Uinara and of Azimu’d-Daula he was the only re- 
presentative and heir of the rights of Umdatu’l-Uraara; 
also, he was descended through his father and grandfather 
in a direct line from Auwaru’d-din Khan. 

Other arguments can also be brought forward even 
from the records of Governmtait to show that it was never 
contemplated by them before the time of Dalhousie and 
and Harris, that they should set aside the family of the 
Carnatic either on the ground that the existing holder 
might be childless and therefore the State might lapse for 
want of heirs, or on the grouund that the Nawabs were 
mere ‘dependents’ on the bounty of the C'ompany. As late 
as December 1847, the INladras Government, in its Minutes 
of Consultation, quoted the fifth Aificle of the Treaty of 
1801, concerning allow'ances to some of the ladies of the fa- 
mily of Wallajah, that the Nawab was bound by that treaty 
to support them . There was the previous implied recogni- 
tion in 1843, by the Government of Lord Tweeddale, of 
Prince Azim Jah ’s- likely succession to the masnad. It 
could here be repeated that when in 1819 there was a delay 
of more than six months in the recognition of the succes- 
sion of Nawab Azim Jah, it was noithe fault of the Madras 
Government suspecting’or denying his right of succession. 
That Government did not doubt the rights of the family 
under the treaty of 1801, but doubted whether tire late Na- 
wab ’s son ought to be installed or another member could 
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be deemed to be the proper successor. In 1855, the throne^ 
sho\ild descend rightly to the next heir in the family of the 
deceased Nawab^and that was Prince Azim Jah. The 
family did not become extinct on the death of the late Na- 
wab mthout leaving any son, as was contended by Lord 
Harris, because, according to Muhammadan law, Azim 
J ah was the next heir. 

We shall l ow deal with some exti'aneous considera- 
tions brought i wrvvard by Lords Dalhousd' and Harris in 
justification of ihcr proposal to extinguish the Nawabi. In 
the first place, they brought up the old bogey of Wellesley’s 
revelation of the alleged treasonable correspondence bet- 
ween Tipu Sultan and Nawabs Walajah and Omdatu’l- 
Umara. Next, Dalhousie says that both the late Nawab 
and his family had "disreputably abused the dignity of 
their position and the large share of public revenue which 
had been allotted to them.” Exception might be taken to 
the use of the word ‘reserved’ would have bettei' brought 
out the true spirit of the provision by treaty. We might 
also, claim that there was no political relation between the 
Nawab ’s ])rivate character and the right of his hear to the 
succession. As Sir Edwin Aniold i-emarks, tliough there 
was no kingdom to acquire in the case of the Carnatic, still 
"the revenues of the phantom Nawab were very desirable 
to Government”. He furiher adds; "if the Nawabs were 
immoral and prodigal, and Azeem Jah especially so,” and 
if immorality and prodigality should be fatal to royal and 
princely claims in India, "two-thirds, nay, seven-eighths 
of the rmsnuds and gadis within its limits might have been 
purged by the Marquis without depending upon the steri- 
lity of Ranees or the incapacity of Maharajahs.” 

John Bruce Norton, Advocate-General of Madras^ 
writing in 1857, thus refutes this charge*®. 

Norton holds that if the Nawab had been moderately 
educated he might have conferred great benefits upon the 
people of Madras, especially the Mussalman population. 


(45) have no hesitation in assertiDj^, that, foolish and improvident 

as the young man was, his conduct luui never been of a quality approxi- 
mating to what would justify such a punishment as this inflicted 
on him and hi^ heirs. Indeed, we might just as reasonably have re- 
fused to allow the heirs of George IV to succeed him on account of 
his irregular habits and his extravagance.'' {The Rebellion in India i 
Eow to Fri^ent Another) (1857, p. 104).^ 
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The charge of the immorality of the Indian, princes was 
then frequently brought forward by Indian administrators 
and publicists. Several of them like the^reat writer, J. C. 
Marshman “whose uninterrupted connection with the 
Friend of India was marked by ‘incessant threats and slan- 
ders of native states’ and who exerted a most powerful in- 
fluence on Government, rated the value of Indian institu- 
tions, social, political and religious, at much less than their 
true worth. But whatever that might be, it should not 
have had an> weight in deciding on rights of inheritance 
and on the sacredness of the treaty pmvisions. Such views 
found a prominent place in the jMinutes of Lord Harris 
and the Marquis of Dalhonsie and the Directors echoed 
such a view in their Despatch of the 15th of March 1856. 
The Governor-General reproduced the same view in his 
parting addr(*<s''^. Both Nawabs Az;imn’d-Daula and 
Azam Jah and Prince Azim Jah lived sober and orderly 
lives, whatever might have been the defects that itjarked 
Nawab Muhammad Ghaus Khan's habits of life. Contem- 
porary opinion in Madras felt that if there had been a Na- 
wab (of the type of Azim Jah) of the Carnatic at the time 
of the Mutiny, he could have influenced the Mussulman 


(46) In his famous Minute, reviewing his administration of India for 

over eight years, dated 28th Feby, 1856, Dalhousie put forward, rather 
repeated his three previous reasons; (1) the treaty of 1801 was per- 
sonal one; (2) Nawab Muhammad Ghaus Khan left no male heir; 
and (3) ^‘both he and his family had disreputably abused the dignity 
of their position and the large share of public revenue which had 
been allotted to them.'' 

Tt is the third reason that requincs to be refuted here, as it was 
both groundless and irrelevant. Both , Evans Bell and J. B. Norton 
refuse the statement that the Nawab 's life was very bad. Norton says 
that the Nawab was not woi'se tlian many oonteanporary prinefes in this. 
Stipulations as to virtuous conduct and thrift are not usual in treaitSee. 

Here may also be noted Dalhousie 's remark in his despatch of 
1855, tiliat though allusions might have been made on some previous 
occaions, by the Madras Government, that if Muhammad Ghaus Khan 
should have no children, his uncle, Azim Jah, would be allowed to 
succeed, yet *^to indicate an esfpectation, or even an intention is not 
to recognivse or teven confer a right The words of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale ‘-'the poeition that he (Azim .fah) still holds in relation 
to his Highness the Nabob and to his siltecossion to the musntfd^* con- 
ferred ^no right' on Azim Jah and conveyed 'no pledge or promise of 
succession to him".; and "although they indicated a favourable in 
tention on the pait of the Government towards him, the G/ovemmeait 
has since (1843) had hut too much reason to forego all such intentions 
in favoui^^of himself and of the members of his family". These last 
words imply a wholesale condemnation of Azim Jah and the other 
members of the family, because the Nawab lived cTlife of sensuality. 
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community of Madras towards orderly and loyal beha* 
viour. Bell goes so far as to say that if there had been no 
Nawab of the Carnatic at all, one ought to have been creat- 
ed, because such a prince would have been a factor for 
moderation in times of religious excitement or political 
trouble among the Mussalmans of Madras. Such a factor 
for moderation and prudence could have been found easily 
in Prince Azim Jah, who had always lived a life of respec- 
tability. 


The Prince put forward, immediately on his nephew’s 
death, an application for the vacant niasnad. The Madras 
Government was very polite to him and sympathised great- 
ly with the widow of the late Nawab, Khair-un-nissa Be- 
gum Sahiba, but warned the Diwan of the Nawabi not to 
recognise a successor. Azim Jah contended that, neither at 
the time of accession of his nephew, nor at any subsequent 
stage was there any hint or suggestion dropped by the Mad- 
ras Government that his succession would not be allowed 
and would be opposed. He was the successor of his nep- 
hew and also the heir to him, according to Muhammadan 
law and custom. Though defeated in his endea'vour, 
Prince Azim Jah obstinately pressed his claims; but we 
read the Administration Report of the Madras Govern- 
ment for the year 1861-62 declaring that his clain^was 
‘‘linally rejected.” But the Prince continued to press it 
on the attention of the authorities both in India and in 
London ; and Major Bell who was at that time in Madras, as 
well as men of his way of thinking, advised the Prince not 
to look upon this decision as final, nor to abandon or com- 
promise those rights which had been secured to the Walla- 
jah family “by four solemn treaties and ratified by the 
autograph letters of four British Sovereigns : ” ,The then 
Secretary of State, Sir Charles Wood, was again and again 
pressed to confer the title of Nawab on Azim Jah. The 
Home Government, when Mr. Vernon Smith was Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, had confirmed the decision 
arrived at by Lords Harris and Dalhousie. Sir Charles 
was now told by his official advisers, of the Indian Council 
that if he should grant the request, “he would have revers- 
ed the dicisions of Lord Clive, Lord Wellesley, Lord 
Dalhousie and Lord Harris and would have entailed on In- 
dia the mischief of more royal puppets whose ancestral 
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names and iynastic traditions made them often thej rally- 
ing points of disaffection and treason.’^ Sir Algernon 
West, Private Secretary to Sir Charles Wood and, later, to 
the Marquis of Ripon, declared that 'these appeals were 
founded* on “erroneous grounds and inaccurate state- 
ments. ’ ’ J ohn Bruce N orton maintained very boldly that 
the ppssibility of disaffection and rebellion in Madras in 
the crisis of 1857 was greatly lessened by the loyal attitude 
of Prince Azirn J ah. Major Bell corro^rates the value of 
the Prince’s loyalty and the seiwices that he rendered in 
keeping at peace and in quiet the Mussahnan population 
of Triplicane where the Nawab’s family had long ^n set- 
tled. Bell goes so far as to say that the considerations for 
the retention of the Nawabsliip at that epoch were so ui*- 
gent and insistent that he concludes : “I am distinctly of 
opinion that if there had been no Nawab of the Carnatic, 
we ought to have invented one. A Prince so situated, re- 
siding at one of the great centres of our power, with so 
much to lose and so little to expect from any disturbance, 
could not be anything but conservative in politics and mo- 
derate in religion, and in a time of religious revival or ex- 
citement he could be held responsible for the manner in 
which he made use of his influence. ’ ’ 


Sir Charles Wood, while declining to disturb the deci- 
sion of the Court of Dir-ectors, carefully abstained from 
upholding that decision on its intrinsic merits. Fmally, 
owing to the increasing pressure, he had to raise I^rinee 
Azim Jah’s allowance to Rs. 150,000 a year and also to con- 
sent to recognise his position as that of the “First Noble- 
man” of the Carnatic. The title of the Prince of Arcot 
was conferred on Prince Azim Jah and his descendants in 
1867, and granted by the Queen’s Letter Patent, dated ^d 
August 1870; the Prince was given the title of Amir-i-Ar- 
cot or Prince of Arcot, (with a personal salute of 15 guns) 
with succession to his four sons and one grand-son who was 
to be selected by H er Ma j esty the Queen. The Pimce ^d 
his successors in title were exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the civil courts. The titles and honours and the perpe- 
tual portion of the pension assinged +0 the family should be 
continued only to a representative in the male line of 
Prince Azim J ah ; but the succession was in the first in- 
stance to go to the four sons of Azim Jah in such order as 
he might lx. It is Ratifying to note that, recently, the 
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title His Highness has been reconferred on the Prince 
of Arcot^’. 


• 

(47) In 1867, the Mysore case for the rendition of the assumed ad' 
ministration was settled, because the Derby Government sent out a 
Despatch tlirough Sir Stafford Northcote, promising the rendition of 
Mysore on the attainment of ago by the Maharajah ’s adopted son. Then 
the title of G.C.S I. was conferred on the Mahirajah and the times 
wore very propitious. There was the rumour of a son of the Queen 
visiting India, and Bell hoped that ^ ^ when a Prince of our Royal House 
arrives from England, and having received the homage of Prince 
Azeem Jah on behalf of his Royal Mother, restores him to the musnud 
of his ancestors in her name, and by her command. ^ * 

His Highness Sir Ghulam Muliammad Ali, G.O.S.I., the present 
Prince of Arcot, is the son of Sir Muliammad Munavar Khan Baha- 
dur, K.C.I.E., who was the Prinee of Arcot from 1889 to 1903. He 
is the primier nobleman of South India; was created G.C.I.E., in 1917; 
K.CJ.E. in 1909 and His Highness in 1935. The residence of the 
Prince is Amir Mahal, built for him by Government. 

Prince Azim Jah, the first Prince of Arcot, had four sons: ZahL** 
u^d-Daola, who became the second Prince of Arcot and three others, 
Ahmadullah, Nurullah and Ghulam Moliiud-din Muazzaz-ud-Daula, 
Azim Jah was succeeded in dignity by Zahir-ud-daula in 1874; the 
next Prince of Arcot was AJunadullah Intizamu ^1-Mulk (1879-89); 
and tho 4th was Prince Muhammad Munawar Ali, son of Muazzs^- 
-ud-daula who enjoyed the dignity from 1889 to 1903. He was fol 
lowed by his son Prince Ghulam Muhammad Ali in 1903. 

The full title of the Prince of Arcot is His Highness Azim Jah 
Umdat-ul-Umara, Amir-ul-Umara, Siraj-uI-XJmara, Madar-ul-Mulk, 
Umdat-ul-Mulk, Azim-ud-daula, Asad-ud'-dauIa-al-Ingliz Zahir-ud- 
dauJa, Muhammad Ali Khan, Muhammad feadiullah Khan Bahadur, 
Zulfikar Jang, Fitrat Jang, Sipha Salar, Prince of Arcot. (Lethbridire’s 
*^The Golden Booh of India* \ pp. 346-47, 1893). 

Prince Muharomad Munawar was not given the title of His High- 
ness, nor granted a saluta The Present Prince has received the title. 









